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The Strategic Employment of the 
Trench Cavaby in 1914 


By Major Edwin &. Pchwien, 2d United ftates Cavalry 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Tue Cavarry JournaL caused some 
raised eyebrows and even some adverse criticism, when it 
captioned Major Schwien’s previous article on the German 
employment of cavalry in 1914, “They Didn’t Know How.” 
An American military publication of great prestige argued 
that of course “they knew how,” but admitted they “hadn’t 
done it.” The original article attracted the attention of the 
New York Times, who incorporated its views in an editorial 
on May 7, 1938. 

From Major Schwien’s analysis it may be concluded that, 
in the early days of the World War on the Western Front, 
the strategical and tactical employment of massed cavalry was 
not well conceived.) 


In the January-February issue of the CAVALRY JouRNAL, 
the author reconstituted the German Cavalry of 1914 into 
a maneuvering mass and employed it on the right wing 
in the strategic exploitation of opportunities created by 
the Army Group of the First and Second Armies. The 
question now naturally arises concerning possible Allied 
tipostes for such a maneuver. Might such a maneuver 
have been parried? If so, how and with what means? 
Would such a parry have been possible without the com- 
plete abandonment of Plan XVII and the adoption in- 
stead of a different type of strategic Plan? 

In this present study, it is the intention of the author 
to attempt to prove that in spite of its obvious unsuitabili- 
tics and faults, Plan XVII might have been employed 
without the danger of deliberately i inviting and facilitating 
the : envelopment of the German right wing. In so doing, 
there is no intention of defending the strategical sound- 
ness of the French plan of campaign. On the contrary, 
the author accepts wholly the present general adverse 
criticism of this Plan. It was foreordained to fail princi- 
pa'ly because it gave no consideration to all of the German 
capabilities for strategic maneuver. It refused to appre- 
hend a strong German offensive maneuver through the 
north of Belgium and consequently to provide proper 
Strategic security against such a maneuver. Being an 
offensive “a-fond” it was intended to force the German 
maneuver to conform to that of the French. The wish 
therefore became the father of the thought with a result- 
ant blindness to the German capability of strategical 
freedom of action and independence with the consequent 





non-acquiescence to the French Plan! Besides being 
totally unsound from an intelligence viewpoint, it took 
no consideration of the topography of the theatre of 
operations. 

Few critics of Plan XVII have thoroughly discerned the 
basic form of strategic maneuver on which it was founded. 
It might be well to digress briefly into the realm of 
strategy so that we may better perceive its original con- 
ception. Furthermore, it is important that the Plan and 
its origin be fully comprehended in order to possess a 
clear understanding of the justifications for the proposals 
contained in this article. 

All strategic maneuvers may be divided into four gen- 
Sy classifications: 

. The flank maneuver designed to secure in advance 
of i tactical battle an important strategic objective on 
the enemy’s rear or line of communications thereby forc- 
ing him to accept battle in unfavorable geographic locali- 
ties. It is a turning movement which may completely 
reverse tactical fronts. This type of maneuver was em- 
ployed successfully by Napoleon on numesous occasions. 
The vertical envelopment of parachute infantry on strong 
terrain features along enemy lines of communication 1s 
an advanced tactical development of this form of ma- 
neuver. 

2. The Leuctrian maneuver or single envelopment re- 
quires a powerful strategic enveloping mass. In modern 
times it is best illustrated by the Schlieffen conception prior 
to its modification by the younger Moltke. It consists of a 
combination holding or fixing attack and an envelopment 
of a flank. It differs from the first form of maneuver in 
that a geographic objective on the enemy lines of com- 
munication is not attained a priori. 

3. The third form of maneuver is that of Cannae—the 
double envelopment. When, in 1914, Von Moltke rein- 
forced his left at the expense of his right, he was un- 
consciously attempting to emulate Hannibal and discredit 
his own predecessor Schlieffen. 

4. Finally the fourth type, is that known as the ma- 
neuver from a central position. It was employed by 
Napoleon at Rivoli in 1796, in Germany in 1813 and in 
France in 1814. If skillfully employed it offers perhaps 
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the best chance of success against superior forces particu- 
larly if the latter are poorly led and more or less immobile. 
It consists of separating the enemy by means of a geo- 
graphic wedge or even by offensive action and then de- 
feating his separate forces in detail. Obviously it requires 
a concentration of effort against one enemy wing while 
the other is being contained and then in turn a rapid shift- 
ing of force against the contained wing. In 1914, the 
presence of the German fortified area of Metz on the front 
of the German Fifth Army served to split rather than 
hinge the German field forces in this area. Plan XVII 
therefore contemplated a type of maneuver from a central 
position with operations to the north and south of Metz. 
It committed the serious errors, however, of attempting 
to push these two operations simultaneously and of neg- 
lecting the security of the left flank. 

Bearing in mind that Plan XVII may be classed as a 
faulty form of the fourth type of strategic maneuver, we 





can now proceed intelligently to analyze it in a little 
more detail. For this purpose then, let us quote from an 
article by the author in the July-August (1937) issue of 
the CavaLry JouRNAL. (See Map No. 1.) 


* * * * * 


We read first a paragraph called “Intentions of the 
Commander in Chief.” 

It states that the French Armies will take the offensive 
with their entire forces—that “the enemy will be at- 
tacked whenever and wherever found.” Obviously, we 
infer that this means regardless of unfavorable terrain 
conditions. Consequently, this paragraph shows a total 
disregard of the primary purpose of strategy which is to 
place troops in favorable geographic locations for the 
tactical battle. 

In the following paragraph of the Directive, two prin- 
cipal offensives are prescribed: 
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‘The First and Second Armies were to attack between 
the upper Rhine and Metz. The First Army, advancing 
astride the Vosges, was to fix the enemy at Colmar and 
Neuf-Brisach while its left moved on Sarrebourg. The 
Second Army attacking in the direction: Nancy—Sarre- 
bruck and covering its left against the fortress of Metz 
was to make its principal effort on its right in order to turn 
the lines of the Meurthe and two Nieds by encircling 
their sources. 

The other principal effort was to be made on the north 
by the Fifth Army. This Army had to base its maneuver 
on that of the Germans. In the event the latter did not 
violate Belgium, the Fifth Army was to advance from 
the Meuse bridgeheads between Dun-Sur-Meuse and 
Mezietes on the line: Thionville—Luxembourg and drive 
the enemy to the north. It is interesting to note that its 
path lay across the front of the fortified area of Thionville 
—Metz. 

If however, the Germans did violate Belgium, the Fifth 
Army was to move north into the Ardennes, while the 
Fourth Army, originally in reserve, would fill the gap be- 
tween it and Metz. 

The mission of the Third Army was to link up these 
two principal efforts on the north and south and to invest 
Metz. Its north flank extended almost to Dun-Sur- 
Meuse” 





* * * * * 


So much for the provisions of the Plan. Let us now 
analyze it with the view of correcting its principal faults. 

A topographic study of the area between the Rhine and 
the pre-war Franco-German frontier will indicate the 
futility of large scale unlimited objective offensive efforts 
in this region. However, in spite of these difficulties the 
line of the upper Rhine might have been reached had the 
advance been a methodical one on successive tactical ob- 
jectives punctuated by periodic consolidation. The right 
flank, hinged on Switzerland, was quite secure. The 
offensive of the First Army might have taken the form of 
an envelopment down the valley of the Rhine. The in- 
vestment role of the French Third Army should have 
been able to prevent any German sorties to the south 
against the left of the French Second Army. 

It is principally in the mission assigned the Fifth Army 
that we are able to detect all of the inherent flaws of the 
Plan. This Army had two alternative missions, both of- 
fensive. While not prescribed, it was surely implied that 
the additional réle of protecting the north flank of the 
Armies was also to be a part of its task. A truly Herculean 
assionment! The theater of operations of the Fifth Army 
therefore extended without limit from Dun-Sur-Meuse 
into Belgium to the north of Namur. A force constituted 
ptincipally of infantry was given a mission requiring the 
maximum of mobility! A force constituted principally of 
infantry was required first to determine the enemy plan 
of maneuver on a front of over two hundred kilometers 
(strategic reconnaissance) and then take rapid counter 
offensive measures to block or parry this manenver on a 
particular position of this same front. A force constituted 
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principally of infantry was assigned a strategic security 
mission on an exposed flank. It is clearly obvious that 
any offensive of the Fifth Army in the region between 
Dun-Sur-Meuse and the north of Belgium could not in 
any way have been coérdinated with the advances pre- 
scribed for the First and Second Armies. An advance of 
the Fifth Army to the north or northeast would have 
served only to place it in an extremely precarious situation 
and render it liable to envelopment from almost any direc- 
tion. History, at least partially, bears out these assertions. 

What then should have been the function of the Fifth 
Army? The nature of the strategic mission assigned it— 
requiring action to conform to the maneuver of German 
forces to the north of Luxembourg— indicated quite clear- 
ly an initial attitude of expectancy or position in readiness. 
When the amplitude and overwhelming strength of the 
German right wing became apparent, this form of action 
then should have immediately been transformed into a 
defensive. 

We have already pointed out the utter inability of the 
Fifth Army to have successfully undertaken offensive 
operations in this large theatre against superior forces. 
Might it, on the other hand, have been able to check the 
western movement of the German maneuvering masses by 
defensive action? 

A straight line between Dun-Sur-Meuse and Antwerp 
measures about two hundred and forty kilometers. Fol- 
lowing the meanderings of the Meuse, which line con- 
stitutes the most formidable defensive obstacle in this 
theatre, we find a distance of approximately two hundred 
and ninety kilometers between Dun-Sur-Meuse and the 
Holland frontier. 

To hold this line, there was available initially the 
French Fifth Army, the 4th Group of Reserve divisions, 
and the Belgium Army.* As contemplated by Plan XVII, 
we shall maintain the Fourth Army in reserve. 

The Fifth Army consisted of five active Corps (I, II, 
III, X, XI) and the 52nd and 6oth Reserve divisions. It 
also had a Cavalry division which attachment we shall 
disregard. The 51st and 69th divisions made up the 4th 
Group of Reserve divisions. The Belgian Army com- 
prised six infantry and one Cavalry division. Excluding 
the Cavalry, the Belgian and French Fifth Army together 
with the 4th Group of Reserve divisions numbered twen- 
ty-one infantry divisions. 

Besides being tactically unsound, a cordon defense of 
the Meuse north of Dun-Sur-Meuse by this combined 
force was rendered impossible by political considerations. 
Neutrality of Belgium was a fixed national policy of the 
French pending a violation of Belgium by the Germans. 
Consequently, all French forces were prevented from 
crossing the Belgian frontier until verified information 
reached them of such a violation by the Germans. There- 
fore, a consideration of time and space factors should show 
plainly that even were the Fifth Army concentrated in 
the area south of Givet, due to its immobility, it could 





*Neither the British nor the teritorial divisions of D’Amade were 
disposable at this time. 
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not possibly oppose, with sufficient promptness, a German Group of Reserve divisions into the sector between Givet 

thrust on the Liege—Brussels axis east of the line Namur and Namur. Later D’Amade’s territorials and the British 

—-Brussels. Besides, such a movement of the bulk of its may also be available for this sector. 

force to the north would leave open the line of the Meuse Having disposed of the initial employment of the Fifth 

south of Namur and invite a penetration between that Army and the 4th Group of Reserve divisions, let us turn 

tezion and Dun. Obviously, there remains only one to the Belgium Army. (See Map No. 3.) 

solution for the employment of the Fifth Army and the Here we find the problem of holding approximately 

4t Group of Reserve divisions. This force, in liaison eighty kilometers of the lower Meuse east of Namur with 

with the Third Army, must hold the line of the Meuse the one Cavalry and six infantry divisions of the Belgian 

between Dun-Sur-Meuse and Givet—a front of approxi- Army—a quite impossible assignment.’ While we have 

mately one hundred and forty kilometers (see Map No. not considered the garrisons of Liege and Namur, such a 
2). With fifteen divisions and the strong obstacle of mission is nevertheless far beyond the capabilities of so 
@ the Meuse available, this should be a task well within the inadequate a force. It is true that later the British may be 
if capabilities of the Fifth Army and the group of Reserve able to reinforce this sector in addition to that between 

divisions. If the Germans violate Belgium the Fifth Namur and Givet, but their intervention like that of the 

A:my may extend its front immediately by moving the Fifth Army and for the same reason could not make itself 

» ®Combat efficiency of Belgian divisions was not equal to that of 

‘Presupposes a mobile river line defense. the French. 
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felt east of the Namur—Brussels line. The fact remains 
that the Meuse front downstream from Namur must be 
held—and strongly held. The Belgian Army must be 
reinforced and the only source of that reinforcement is 
French. Furthermore, this French force must remain 
south of the Belgian frontier until the Germans violate 
Belgium. At that moment it must be capable of moving 
rapidly to the northeast on Liege to meet and check the 
impending threat. It is therefore essential that its primary 
characteristic be mobility. 

The answer can be found only in Cavalry. 

What Cavalry was available for this purpose and might 
it have been spared from other parts of the front? Let us 
examine the 1914 French organization. Each infantry 
corps had its organic cavalry reconnaissance regiment. 
Each reserve division also had a cavalry regiment. In 
addition to this, there were ten complete cavalry divisions. 
We shall not suggest any reconstitution of the corps or 
divisional Cavalry, but will leave it with the various corps 
and reserve divisions. Let us, however, look into the 
proposed employment of the cavalry divisions. 

In the region of Epinal as a part of the First Army we 
find the 6th Cavalry Division. Certainly the mountainous 
Vosges theatre of operations of the First Army was not 
suitable for the best utilization of a cavalry division. (See 
Map No. 1.) 

Further to the north on the Bayon—Nancy front is the 
Second Army with its two attached cavalry divisions— 
the 2nd and roth. While perhaps the zone of this Army 
is less rugged than that of the First Army, the known 
proximity of strong German concentrations between 
Strassbourg and Metz indicates early and close contact 
and therefore little necessity or opportunity for the 
employment of strategic cavalry masses. 

What of the Third Army, the Army given the mission 
of investing Metz—a seige operation? Would its 7th 
Cavalry division render effective service within the range 
of the guns of the fortified area of Metz? Most emphati- 
cally NO! 

The Fourth Army is in reserve in the region of Ste. 
Menehouldt. There is perhaps in this case some justi- 
fication for its attached gth Cavalry division which might 
be employed to cover a possible exploitation mission as- 
signed the Army. Its attachment cannot, however, be 
considered essential. 

As for the Fifth Army with its newly assigned mission 
of the defense of the Meuse, it would be quite valuable for 
this force to employ its attached 4th Cavalry division in 
covering, reconnoitering and delaying the enemy in the 
eastern Ardennes. We must not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that there are also five regiments of corps cavalry as 
well as two reserve cavalry regiments in this Army which 
may be so employed. Furthermore, the need for this cav- 
alry division may be considerably more urgent in some 
other part of the theatre of operations. 

Along the Meuse south of Mezieres is concentrated the 
Corps of Sordet. It is formed of the 1st, 3rd, and 5th Cav- 
alry Divisions. Initially attached to the Fifth Army, it is 
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to be given a mission of strategic reconnaissance in that 
part of Belgium to the south and east of the Meuse. In 
view of the original offensive mission of the Fifth Army, 
the use of Sordet’s Corps on strategic reconnaissance would 
seem essential, With this Army employed defensively 
along the Meuse south of Givet, however, the importance 
of this strategic reconnaissance is considerably lessened. 
The reconnaissance requirements of the Fifth Army have 
now become more tactical than strategical. The essential 
need 1s to determine on what part of the Dun-Sur-Meuse 
—Givet line the enemy will make his principal effort or 
efforts. The Cavalry organically with the various corps 
and reserve divisions of the Fifth Army should be utilized 
on this mission. We can therefore consider the Sordet 
Corps as available for a task of greater importance. 

To summarize, it is evident that all ten of the French 
cavalry divisions can be concentrated for operations to the 
north of Givet and for the protection of the exposed flank 
of the offensive contemplated by Plan XVII. Let us re- 
consider the problem of the left flank. It consists in re- 
tarding any enemy advance to the west or southwest in 
that part of Belgium north of the Sambre—Meuse. As a 
minimum requirement such an advance must be held east 
of the Senne and north of the Sambre until the offensives 
of the First and Second Armies have consolidated the ob- 
jective of the upper Rhine. 

Such is the task. What are the means available for its 
accomplishment? 

1. The Belgian Army consists of six infantry divisions 
and one cavalry division. 

2. The British Army after it has completed its concen- 
tration will have an effective strength of six infantry di- 
visions, one cavalry division and an independent cavalry 
brigade. The date of its entry into the theatre of opera- 
tions is still problematical. In any event it cannot be de- 
pended upon to intervene initially. 

3. Ten French cavalry divisions which will be organ- 
ized into four corps. Two corps will consist of three di- 
visions each and the remaining two will have but two 
each. For convenience in their future designation we shall 
consider the I and II as the three division-corps. We will 
concentrate this enormous cavalry mass in the area: Hir- 
son—Sissonne—Mezieres (see Map No. 4). It will be 
prepared to move rapidly to the north upon receipt of in- 
formation of a German violation of Belgium. 

It is evident that the brunt of the initial delay must be 
borne by the Belgian Army. It will receive very quickly, 
however, the powerful assistance of the four French cav- 
alry corps. The latter, while primarily a delaying force, 
may be compelled to undertake any type of operation 
from defensive to offensive. It is therefore essential that 
the corps be organized as an Army with an Army Com- 
mander and staff and the necessary attachments of other 
arms. In particular, all available artillery which can be 
spared from the offensive theatre to the south must rein- 
force the Cavalry Army. Let us assume that it is given 
four regiments of long range, truck-drawn;, artillery. 

Strong engineer detachments with large quantities of de- 
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molition matériel must also be made available. 

The next step is to determine the initial employment of 
the. Belgian Army. We can then evolve or develop the 
mission which in consequence must be given the Cavalry 
Army. 

The Belgo-German frontier extends in a southerly di- 
rection from Limburg to the vicinity of Deifeld. From 
Deifeld the common border between Belgium and Lux- 
embourg runs east of Bastogne to the vicinity of Arlon. 
To the west of the frontier, the first defensive obstacle of 
importance is the course of the lower Meuse extended to 
the south from Liege by the Ourthe. The lower Meuse 
is closer to the frontier however than is the Ourthe and 
consequently 1 is more vulnerable to nearby German con- 
centrations. On the other hand, the Meuse north of Liege 
is a far stronger obstacle than the Ourthe and therefore 
more easily defended. From the region of Marche to the 
Holland frontier by airline is more than sixty kilometers. 
Following the line of the Ourthe—Meuse it is a much 
greater distance. The Belgian Army would be somewhat 
over-extended were it to occupy this line as an initial de- 
laying position. Furthermore, the Germans could easily 
turn the Belgian right flank by an envelopment around 
the source or upper reaches of the Ourthe. If larger forces 
were immediately available, this line would probably be 
occupied. 

Eliminating the Ourthe, we find that the next best as- 
signment of the Belgian Army is to hold the lower 
Meuse northeast of Huy through Liege to the Holland 
frontier. This front is only a little over forty kilometers 
and is protected by a wide and deep obstacle. Needless 
to say all bridges would be destroyed with the exception 
of the one at Huy which would be prepared for destruc- 
tion. To garrison this comparatively short front we have 
six infantry divisions in addition to the Liege garrison. 
The Belgian cavalry division will be employed in the 
Ourthe—Meuse’ angle with a mission of delaying Ger- 
man forces advancing in this area and of protecting the 
south flank of the Army. When forced to withdraw, it 
will cross the Meuse at Huy. 

While we can reasonably expect the Belgian Army to 
hold for a considerable period on this front, if by any 
chance it is unsuccessful it should conduct delaying ac- 
tions to the northwest, first along the line of the Geer, 
then on the two Gettes prolonged to the northeast by the 
various tributaries of the Demer. 

The French Cavalry Army is given the initial mission 
of issisting the Belgian Army in its defense of the Meuse 
anc of occupying the Namur—Huy sector. Later it will 
delay any German advance in the theatre north of the 
Sambre—Meuse maintaining throughout the operation 
close lateral liaison with the Belgian Army. 

The plan of campaign for the Belgian theatre having 
been determined we shall now study its execution. In so 
doing we shall not alter the historical sequence of the 
initial German operations. 

On the 2nd of August, 1914, the Belgian government 


receives the German ultimatum demanding unmolested 
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passage of German troops through Belgium. Belgium 
completes its mobilization and moves its divisions to the 
Meuse sectors which have been previously assigned and 
reconnoitered. The French High command is notified. 
The French Cavalry Army is placed in a state of readiness. 

On August 4th, six German infantry brigades, the 2nd, 
4th, and gth Cavalry Divisions and three field batteries 
were assembled in the region of Aix-la~-Chapelle—Eupen 
—Malmedy under the orders of General von Emmich for 
the purpose of taking Liege by a sudden and rapid attack.* 
It was planned to have the brigades overwhelm the Bel- 
gian outposts to the east of the river by a rapid movement 
on the night 5-6 August. To the north of these brigades, 
the II Cavalry Corps under Marwitz was to seize the 
passages of the Meuse in the vicinity of Vise, then recon- 
noiter toward Antwerp, Brussels and Charleroi and at the 
same time assist the frontal action of the six brigades 
against Liege by an envelopment from the north. 

he German march across the frontier began on August 
4th. The information of the initial violation of Belgium 
is communicated at once to French GHQ. Early on the 
morning of the 5th, the French Cavalry Army, already 
alerted, begins its march toward the Sambre, flank-guard- 
ing itself along the Meuse. The march is made in multiple 
columns. During the day of the 6th, the Group of Reserve 
divisions begins its movement to the north, in the trace 
of the cavalry. It has been ordered by the Fifth Army to 
occupy the Givet-—Namur sector of the Meuse. 

At 2:00 P.M. the 5th, the advance guards of the Cavalry 
Army are approaching the Sambre. By 4:00 p.m. the en- 
tire force bivouacs along the routes of march. Early in the 
evening the following information arrives, relayed through 
Namur: 

“Approximately a brigade of infantry and considerable 
cavalry have crossed the Meuse in the vicinity of Lixhe. 
The enemy is constructing a pontoon bridge in this locality. 

Liege, although strongly attacked, remains in the hands 
of the Belgians. 

Large enemy cavalry forces are located in the region of 


Louveigne. What is estimated to be several infantry bri- 
gades have reached the line of the Ourthe.” 


At 10:00 P.M., the 5th, the Commanding General of 
the Cavalry Army decides to cross the Sambre at dawn of 
the 6th and march to the northeast on Liege. 

Early in the afternoon of the 6th, the leading elements 
of the Cavalry Army reach the Mehaigne (see Map No. 

One division of the right (IV) Cavalry Corps is de- 
corbiad to hold the line of cin Meuse between Huy and 
Namur pending the withdrawal of the Belgian Cavalry 
division from the angle of the Meuse—Ourthe. 

By dark of the 6th, the Army is in possession of the fol- 
lowing information: 

“Enemy infantry which crossed the Meuse yesterday in 
the vicinity of Lixhe has been driven back across the river. 
Cavalry detachments, however, have moved westward along 
the south bank of the Geer in the general direction of 
Tongres. Liege and the Liege forts west of the Meuse 
remain in our hands.” 


“Large numbers of seige guns were brought forward later. 
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Upon the receipt of this information, the Army com- 
mander telegraphs a request for a conference with the 
commander of the Belgian field forces and that, if possible, 
the latter meet him in Perwez at 6:00 a.M. the following 
day. Orders are then issued for a resumption of the move- 
ment to the northeast with instructions that advance 

uards will reach as their final objective for the day the line 
Flémalle—Tongres. The advance beyond the Mehaigne 
will be made on successive objectives in numerous col- 
umns and cross country. The distance is quite short aver- 
aging around fifteen miles. The Army commander pre- 
scribes that the six divisions of the I and II Cavalry Corps 
will march abreast and arrive at the objective partially 
developed. The III and IV Cavalry Corps (less one di- 
vision), in reserve, will move into the area east of the 
Mehaigne between Aineffe and Huy. 

Six A.M. of the 7th finds the cavalry commander in 
conference at Perwez with the Belgian Commander in 
Chief. The Belgian situation as outlined by the latter is 
as follows: 

**The 3rd Division is reinforcing the garrison of Liege, 
the 4th Division the garrison of Namur. The 1st Division 
is holding the sector between the fortifications of Liege 
and the Holland frontier. The 2nd and 5th Divisions are 
disposed along the Meuse from Huy to Flémalle with the 
2nd Division in the west sub-sector. The 6th Division, in 
reserve, is in the area south of Tongres. The Cavalry di- 
vision is in contact with hostile Cavalry and infantry in 
the angle of the Meuse—Ourthe. The enemy is making 
little or no effort to advance on the front of the Ourthe. 
On the other hand, strong attacks are being made against 
the fortified area of Liege. While the Belgian forces should 
be able to hold the line of the Meuse in their present 
sector for several weeks, it would be desirable to have an 
additional Belgian division in reserve. With two divisions 
in reserve it is thought that any crossing effected on the 
Belgian front might be easily driven back by counterat- 
tack.” 

In order to maintain the national homogeneity of sec- 
tors, the French Cavalry Army commander agrees with 
this proposition. The Belgian 2nd Division on the front 
Huy—St. George will therefore be relieved by the other 
division of the French TV Cavalry Corps (10th Division). 
The IV Corps will then hold the front from the outer forti- 
fications of Namur to St. George with its two divisions 
(gth and roth) in line. It is also decided that should a de- 
layi ‘ing operation be undertaken, the Belgian army would 
conduct its delay on the Liege—Antwerp axis north of the 
Liege—St. Tronde—Louvain National Highway, while 
the “Cavalry Army would operate in the sector between 
this line and the Meuse. The delaying operations are to 
be coérdinated on the following lines:° 


1. St. Georges—Waremme—left bank of the Geer. 


“The dispositions indicated above for the Belgian Army are not 
historically correct inasmuch as in 1914, the Belgian Army had the 
responsibility of the entire Belgian theatre. 


*A maneuver designed to pivot initially on Namur. 
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2. East bank of the Mehaigne to Marche—the two 
Gettes—the north tributaries of the Demer. 

3. Namur—Tirlemont—the Grande Gette. 

4. Namur—Wavre—the Dyle. 

5- Charleroithe Sambre-Senne Canal 
Antwerp. 

In view of these new developments, it is obvious that 
the objective previously prescribed for the Cavalry Army 
is too far advanced. The present réle of the Army is that 
of a mobile reserve, prepared to throw back across the 
Meuse any German penetration on the front Namur— 
Lixhe. 

Consequently, after the termination of the conference, 
the Army commander dispatches instructions to his 
forces to halt all columns on the line St. Georges— 
Waremme and orders the roth Cavalry Division to begin 
an immediate relief of the Belgian 2nd Division on the 
front Huy—St. Georges. (See map No. 6.) 

By evening of the 7th, the I, II id III Cavalry Corps 
are grouped in readiness in the area: Waremme—Landen 
—Burdinne—St. Georges. The gth Division of the IV 
Corps is holding the Meuse between Huy and the eastern 
fortifications of Namur, while the roth Division of this 
Corps is in process of relieving the Belgian 2d Infantry 
Division between Huy and St. Georges. 

The reader can readily determine what a totally differ- 
ent historical sequence of events might have resulted 
from the foregoing dispositions. Actually we know from 
history that on the 7th of August, 1914, ‘the city of Liege . 
fell into the hands of Ludendorff’s investing detachment. 
By evening of this day several brigades had gained a foot- 
hold in the western outskirts of the city. The forts west 
of the Meuse still held. With the dispositions outlined in 
this study and the Belgian density on the Liege front prac- 
tically doubled by the insertion of a whole division north 
of this city, it is doubtful that the enemy could have pene- 
trated so quickly. With the 3rd Division properly rein- 
forcing the Liege garrison the fall of the city of Liege 
should not have occurred for several weeks. 

Furthermore, with two Belgian infantry divisions and 
three French Cavalry Corps in reserve it is inconceivable 
that the Germans could have held their initial bridgehead 
after they had taken it. 

It is not at all unreasonable to assume that the Meuse 
front downstream from Namur could have been main- 
tained until as late as the 2oth even against the combined 
efforts of the German First and Second Armies. By this 
time the bulk of the British expeditionary force might 
have reached the area south of the Sambre, southwest of 
Namur, prepared to reinforce the Givet—Huy front or, 
in the event of a break through, to assist the Cavalry Army 
in its delaying action. 

Let us assume that the Germans were successful after 
the 2oth of August in establishing themselves west of 
the Meuse at Leige. The numerous unfordable streams to 


the Senne to 








*The Sambre, when uncovered by the withdrawal to the west of 
the French Cavalry Army, will be held by the British or by GHQ 
Reserves. 
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the west offer strong delaying positions. In spite of the 
most heroic efforts of the First and Second Armies they 
could not have advanced west of the Namur—Louvain 
line before early September. During this phase of the 
operations of the Cavalry Army its right flank and rear 
should have been amply protected by the combined ef- 
forts of the Fifth Army, the British and the Territorials 
of D’Amade. The defense of the Meuse south of Namur 
by these forces should have prevented any German pene- 
tration on that front and. subsequent threat to the right 
flank or rear of the Cavalry Army. 

By the 22nd of August, the French high command 
realized the failure of Plan XVII. Had the offensive of the 
First and Second Armies succeeded in taking the upper 
Rhine, Plan XVII would have failed nevertheless, because 
the north flank was left exposed to the German enveloping 
mass. Without the Cavalry Army in Belgium, the French 


Plan could not: have possibly succeeded. 


With the failure of Plan XVII, the embryo of the 
counter-offensive against the outer flank of the German 
enveloping wing began to take form. Its original concep- 
tion contemplated the concentration of the enveloping 
force—the Sixth Army—in the region of Amiens. Due 
to the rapid advance of the German right wing, however, 
this concentration was forced into the region of Paris with 
the result that the counter-offensive actually was born 
only at the Marne and marked the beginning of four 
years of war of attrition. 

With the Cavalry Army delaying the German maneuv- 
ering mass in its westward advance of early September 
successively along the Namur—Dyle line, the Charleroi 
—Senne position, on the Dendre and finally on the 
Escaut, what a magnificent opportunity is created for the 
enactment of the strategic maneuver from a central po- 
sition! 

The regrouping of forces begun in the latter part of 
August for the Marne offensive might have continued 
without haste through the first part of September. Instead 
of concentration areas in the vicinity of Paris for an en- 
velopment of a then unknown flank, the angle of the 
Sambre—Meuse could have been utilized for the con- 
centration of a force to operate against an interior flank 
from a central position. (See map No. 7.) The French 
September counter-offensive concentrations in the vicinity 
of Paris were based on the Leuctrian idea of maneuver— 
the single envelopment without pre-seized geographic ob- 
jectives, That the subsequent envelopment even partially 
suceeded was not due to its masterful conception but to 
th: fateful constraint of the maneuver of the German 
First Army in its change of direction to the southeast of 
Paris. Had the German maneuver, as originally planned, 
developed sufficient amplitude to have enveloped Paris 
from the west, the French Sixth Army would have been 
confined to the fortifications of Paris. 

Now, with the entirely different basic type of strategic 
maneuver adopted, if the German advance continues as 
far west as the Escaut or even the Dendre or Senne it will 
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be seriously delayed frontally along these and inter- 
mediate lines by the Cavalry Army while the south flank 
and lines of communications of this German advance will 
be wide open to a northward thrust from the Sambre. 


If, on the other hand, the German enveloping wing 
learns of and recognizes the threat of the concentration in 
the angle of the Sambre—Meuse and turns south to meet 
it, it will expose its right fank and rear to the serious 


threat of the three Cavalry Corps and the Belgian Army. 
The Cavalry has thus created a perfect strategic op- 


portunity. It has placed the enemy upon the horns of a 
dilemma! 

During this maneuver in the Belgian theatre of opera- 
tions, the front to the south of Namur should be practi- 
cally stabilized. In 1914, and throughout the war for that 
matter, it did actually hold south of Verdun. With the 
strongly reinforced Fifth Army holding the comparatively 
short and easily defended Dun-Sur-Meuse—Namut sec- 
tor of the Meuse, it is not optimistic to say that the 
German Third and Fourth Armies might have been con- 
tained indefinitely. 

Thus, we see that the strategic employment of the 
French Cavalry which we have just indicated was the 
only possible salvation of the Allied Armies in 1914. 
Without this Cavalry protection, the advance of the 
French First and Second Armies to the Rhine would only 
have facilitated the pinwheel task of the German right 
wing. 

Even with the failure of the French upper Rhine of- 
fensive, the presence of the enormous French Cavalry 
mass in Belgium created the opportunity to annihilate the 
German right wing—in spite of any parry attempted by 
the latter. 

But, some will ask, could not motorized troops have 
performed the mission assigned the Army? A study of 
the road net in the area between the Sermonne in the vi- 
cinity of Mezieres to the Sambre between Charleroi and 
Namur as well as in the area between the Sambre and 
the Mehaigne indicates only one through motor road as 
far north as Marienbourg. North of this town there are 
about three motor routes available. While the horse cav- 
alry could advance on a broad front utilizing all roads and 
trails, motorized units would be confined to a bottleneck ~ 
between the line of the Sermonne and the Marienbourg 
area. It is doubtful therefore whether large motorized 
forces could arrive in the area of the Sambre much before 
our Cavalry Army. 

Once in the tactical theatre of operations north of the 
line of the Sambre—Meuse and employed either as a 
mobile reserve or in delaying action in that theatre, 
motorized forces would find their lack of tactical mobility 
a serious handicap. Confined to roads interdicted by long 
range artillery and subjected to air attack on these roads 
with the choice of delaying positions dictated by these 
roads, the action of such motorized forces would be far 
less efficacious than that of horse cavalry. The latter could 
operate entirely cross-country. - 
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If we project our study into our day, we will find that 
basically the situation has changed but little. The Magi- 
not line, covering practically the entire frontier from 
Switzerland to the Belgian border can be held very eco- 
nomically. The field Armies are thus freed for operations 
in Belgium. The same problem of shifting the onus of the 
invasion of Belgium to Germany exists today as it did 
in 1914. The same necessity to dispatch rapidly-moving 
covering forces to Belgium for the purpose of reinforcing 
the Belgians and of delaying a German advance is present 
today as it was in 1914. 

While any statement as to the employment of French 
Cavalry in the next war would be purest conjecture, it is 
quite safe to assume that shortly after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the bulk of it will be found north of the Sambre 
—Meuse and operating along very similar lines to those 
we have just outlined. 

At the present time, besides the organic cavalry recon- 
naissance squadrons of infantry divisions and Corps, the 


* 


* 
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French Army possesses several horse cavalry divisions. 
Certainly these divisions will not be employed in the 
Maginot line. The conclusion is obvious. They will surely 
be utilized in a grand strategic role in the Belgian theatre, 
either to delay the inevitable German thrust or to screen a 
French offensive or counter-offensive. There are no rank 
theorists in the French Army. On the contrary they are 
intense realists. It is realized in France that war is immi- 
nent and they, therefore, retain a considerable quantity 
of horse cavalry. 

The rapid denouement of the Spanish situation has 
been due in no small part to the exploitation operations of 
the insurgent horse cavalry. Horse cavalry is becoming 
more and more important in the Chinese theatre. 

With less practical knowledge of war than any other 
world power, it is only here in the United States that we 
hear of the demise of horse cavalry! Could it be possible 
that our Mobilization Plans contemplate.a reduction in 
the number of cavalry divisions? 


* 


The Horse Comes Back 


That the silver song of “Boots and Saddles” will not 
vanish from the army’s repertory, that the creak of 
leather tightly cinched and the galloping crescendo of 
hoof-beats at the charge are still, and will remain, a part 
of the military life, is amply shown by recent campaigns. 

In battles real and mimic the horse—a vestigial curi- 
osity of the armies of yesterday—has shown himself to 
such good advantage | that he seems to have converted that 
section of military opinion which had relegated him to the 
past. For in Spain horse cavalry, cooperating with mechan- 
ized units and planes, enabled General Franco to cross dif- 
ficult terrain to the sea. And now in arid Texas, in the 
rough hills along the Rio Grande, horses and men of the 
famous First Cavalry, supported by scout cars, supplied 
by plane’and trucks, are writing American military history 
in manoeuvres which will test a new cavalry division 


organization, an organization in which the horse will still 
be king. Meanwhile, writing in The CavaLry JouRNAL, 
Major Edwin E. Schwien refights the first months of the 
World War with the German cavalry used as it should 
have been, wins the Battle of the Marne for Germany, 
captures Paris and comes to the conclusion that horse cav- 
alry must still have a role in all armies “until mechaniza- 
tion possesses the cross-country, cross-stream capabilities 
of the horse.” 

The days of Sheridan are gone; no longer will a “Jeb” 
Stuart skirt an army’s flanks and raid behind his lines; but 
in China, in Spain, in Poland, in Russia, in the United 
States the horse is still with us, and for the horse there is, 
and long must be, a rdle in the dramatic tragedy of war. 


—Editorial, New York Times, May 7, 1938. 
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Cavalry: Ct Kequisite 


The Constant Factor Present in Decisive 


Operations of the World War 


PART I 


Prior to the World War the many brilliant opportunities 
offered for the use of Cavalry, and the decisive results ac- 
complished, are matters of history. It is now well worth 
while to make a particular study of the World War, as 
such a study results in showing that equal opportunities 
and equally decisive results flowed from the use of cavalry 
in this latest and greatest of wars. 

The entry of the United States after the long drawn out 
conflict on the stabilized fronts in France irresistibly fixes 
our attention on our own combats and accomplishments 
confined of necessity, almost entirely to trench warfare, 
and leads us to forget the many and important actions at 
other times and on other fronts in which cavalry played a 
leading and even a decisive part. 

This study will cover all the important operations on 
the different fronts during the World War, with the spe- 
cial object of showing the opportunities that were present- 
ed for the use of Cavalry, and furthermore what results 
the use of this arm brought to the contending forces. 
Actions and operations in which cavalry took no part will 
be cited with the object of presenting a complete picture. 
The picture will show cavalry as a factor. 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


The war opened by a mass German maneuver through 
Belgium. 

In their first move against France, ten of the eleven 
Cavalry divisions that Germany had in August, 1914, 
were used in the operation. In addition to these Cavalry 
divisions, Germany had additional squadrons assigned as 
corps and division cavalry. The total German cavalry in 
August, 1914, was approximately 85,000 men and horses. 

Seven German armies were to operate against France. 
The first, second and third armies were employed on the 
principal combat front, that is, in Belgium and later in 
France. The advance of these three armies was screened 
and facilitated by the I and II German Cavalry Corps. 

One of the divisions of Belgian cavalry, reinforced 
later by infantry, opposed the advance of the Germans to- 
ward Brussels at Haelen, Belgium, and succeeded in giving 
the German Cavalry Corps under von Marwitz a serious 
setback. The effect of the defeat of the German cavalry 


here undoubtedly had a great bearing on the future non- 
success of the German cavalry during the movement in 
France. 

The German drive swung south toward France and the 
Sambre, where it was opposed by the gathering forces of 
Great Britain and France. 

The mobilization and concentration of the French Army 
on all fronts was covered by the ten cavalry divisions which 
France had at the beginning of the war. In addition to 
these divisions, seventy-nine infantry divisions had divi- 
sional cavalry as part of their organization. 

Against the German movement through Belgium and 
France, Sordet’s French cavalry corps of three divisions 
advanced into Belgium in the early days of August and 
obtained valuable information. France, in the early part 
of August, was unable to maintain the offensive in north- 
ern France, one of the reasons being its lack of superiority 
in cavalry. Seven French cavalry divisions covered the 
mobilization of the First, Second and Fourth French 
Armies in the vicinity of Belfort, Luneville and Stenay. 
Two divisions of this cavalry, the 8th and roth, prevented 
a German army corps from penetrating the French line at 
Luneville. If the Germans had succeeded here they would 
have seriously threatened the right of that part of the 
French army retreating south before the victorious Ger- 
mans that advanced through Belgium. 

The British expedition that joined the French at the 
Belgian border had as a component, five cavalry brigades, 
nearly two divisions. It can be seen that the French and 
British together had less cavalry than the Germans in the 
advance on Paris. A significant fact that is here empha- 
sized. Later in the battle of the Marne, an allied success, 
the cavalry with the Allies outnumbered that of the Ger- 
mans due to the fact that a French cavalry corps from east- 
ern France took part in this combat. 


After the battle of the Marne the west wing of both the 
German and Allies armies was in the air. Then started 
what is known as the ‘‘Race to the Sea.” Two French 
cavalry corps, Conneau and Mitry, operating from Sep- 
tember 19th to November 15th, 1914, without rest, 
formed a mobile curtain from the Aisne to the Lys, cov- 


ering successively the deployment of the Second and 


Tenth French Armies, the British Army, and the Eighth 
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French Army. The German cavalry, which was less in 
numbers than the allied cavalry, grouped under Von 
Marwitz failed to pierce this front and envelop the left of 
the French armies. General Mitry’s cavalry corps gained 
a foothold on the Yser Canal and for three weeks, fighting 
dismounted, held off greatly superior numbers of German 
troops until infantry could arrive and take over the front. 
The operation of the French Cavalry was augmented by 
that of the British cavalry, which in the middle of October 
numbered three cavalry divisions, two of these divisions 
formed a corps. Later on, the three divisions formed the 
corps. The German army in the “Race to the Sea,” failed 
to obtain its objective—the English Channel ports, espe- 
cially Calais. The success of the French in this operation 
proved to be far reaching, as the Germans in October and 
November of 1914 made most powerful efforts to over- 
come their defeat, but as the front had become stabilized 
no decisive result was obtained. The Germans left over 
. 300,000 men on the battlefield. In the other years of the 
war it will be seen that many more lives were lost by the 
Germans in their efforts to reach the English Channel, 
memorably their drive in 1918. 

The great value of the accomplishments of the allied 
cavalry to the High Command on the Western Front dur- 
ing 1g14 1s testified to by the following quotations: 

Marshal Haig: “In the light of the full experience of 
the war the decision to preserve the Cavalry Corps has been 
completely justified. . . Throughout the great retirement 
of 1914 our cavalry paseeed the retirement and protected 
the flanks of our columns against the onrush of the enemy 
and on frequent occasions prevented our infantry from be- 
ing run over by the enemy’s cavalry.” 

Lord French: “The greatest threat of disaster with which 
we were faced in 1914 was staved off by the devoted 
bravery and endurance displayed by the Cavalry Corps. 

. It is no disparagement to the other troops engaged if 
I lay stress upon the fact that it was the cavalry alone, who, 
for more than a fortnight had been disputing, foot by foot, 
every yard of the ground of the River Lys.” 

General Pershing: ““The splendid work of the cavalry 
in the first few weeks of the war more than justified its 
existence. . In any future war on the American con- 
tinent the use valk Cavalry will be as important as it has been 
in the past.’ 

In 1915 before the entire western front became stabi- 
ized, we find the French I Cavalry Corps and the rst 
Cavalry Division contributing effectively in delaying and 
finally checking the serious German drive in the vicinity 
of Dormans. 

After the western front became stabilized it remained 
practically unchanged during 1915. The British made a 
four mile advance in May and June on Vimy Ridge but 
were not prepared to exploit the unexpected success, so 
the gap was closed. Joftre launched a general attack in 
September which fell short of being decisive, but it gained 
the important object of stopping the German offensive in 
Russia. 

In 1915 on the western front Germany launched its at- 





tack against Verdun, which, according to German plans 
was to be over in eight days. The Germans” drive on 


Verdun lasted from February 21st to June 23rd, when the 


French began their determined counter attacks. July 1s: 
the French and British launched the Somme offensive de- 
signed to relieve the pressure on Verdun and keep th: 
Central powers from sending troops against Roumania. 
The battle of the Somme lasted until September 28th 
when the Allies organized their captured positions for 
defense. 

On October 24th dhe French launched a determined 
offensive against the Germans in front of Verdun and 
routed seven front-line divisions. On November 2nd, Fort 
Vaux was attacked and fell November 5th. In December 
the French again attacked and recaptured their old third 
position at the time Germans began the battle of Verdun 
which battle cost the French 350,000 men and the Ger- 
mans 600,000. 

On the western front in 1917 the Allies again contem- 
plated using its cavalry in its true role. The French 
planned a major offensive. On April gth the British at- 
tacked and penetrated the German line between Givenchy 
and Queant, but the cavalry corps that was held in readi- 
ness was not passed through the gap. Von Hindenburg is 
said to have grasped the hand of Ludendorff when he 
realized the British were not exploiting their success. Von 
Hindenburg realized the crisis had passed for his rapidly 
arriving reinforcements would soon close the gap. An 
energetic blow at the crucial moment undoubtedly would 
have gained important results. 

The French in this operation also intended to penetrate 
and push a cavalry corps through the gap, but the Ger- 
mans had gained knowledge of the intended offensive 
which began April 16th and a gap was not created. 

The British in May attempted to capture the German 
submarine bases at Ostende and Zeebrugge by a continu- 
ous pressure attack with daily bounds. The attack failed 
in its ultimate objective mainly due to most adverse 
weather conditions. 

A serious condition of morale obtained in the French 
army after the failure of the spring offensive of 1917 and 
General Petain, who took command, fought the successful 

td battle of Verdun in August and captured the strong- 
hold of Malmaison on the Chemin des Dames in Oc- 
tober. These victories gained the desired object and the 
morale of the French army was greatly improved. 

To divert German troops from the Italian front, the 
British launched in November another offensive directed 
upon Cambrai and_a decided gap ‘was created throug! 
which an attempt was made to send Cavalry and tanks, but 
the exploitation was not a success. 

During the stabilized or trench warfare of the Weste:n 
Front from 1915 to early in 1918, the cavalry of the Allics 


took their turn in the trenches, however, without losirz 


their identity as cavalry. The Germans on the contra‘ y 


were forced to turn great amounts of cavalry 1 into infantry 
and to assemble what little remained on fronts other than 
the Western. 
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Therefore, the cavalry situation on the Western Front 
when the Germans made the drive on Amiens in March, 
1918, was—Germans, no cavalry division; British, 1 cav- 
alry corps of three divisions; French, 2 cavalry corps of 
three divisions each. 

The German break-through was successful, but there 
was no cavalry to exploit it. While on the other hand the 
British and French cavalry did most effective work assist- 
ing in limiting and finally nullifying the success of the 
Germans. 

When the German drive was made, the air service, tanks 
and use of motor trucks had reached its peak on both sides. 
Part of the French rst Cavalry Corps moved from the 
vicinity of Paris to Roye and covered the detraining and 
debussing of infantry. The British cavalry divisions were 
placed at disposal of first one corps or army and then 
another covering the movements of these units and battling 
with them. Throughout these operations and those fol- 
lowing, until the end of the war, mounted cavalry action 
was successful against enemy in position; against machine 
guns and artillery, notably —the French, south of Soissons, 
May 18, 1918,—the Belgians at Thourout-Bruges, Octo- 
ber 17th, and at Burkel, October 19, 1918—the British 
at Villeselve, March 24th; at Moreuil Wood, March 
3oth; at Bois de Cayeux, August 8th, and at Cattigny, 
October roth, 1918. 

The German drive brought out clearly that, even with 
tanks and air service, the margin between defeat and vic- 
tory is very small. Cavalry can and has often swung the 
pendulum to victory. The Army that has the proper bal- 
ance of the different arms has the best chances of coming 
out victorious. 

The Germans followed up their grand offensive with a 
succession of sharp attacks, of which two were against 
Amiens and one on the River Lys. These offensives were 
stopped with difficulty, the one on the River Lys against 
the British created consternation and was only stopped by 
rushing French reserves to Haig’s assistance. The II Cav- 
valry Corps (French) covered 65 miles the first day and 
46 the next 24 hours, arriving April 14th on the battle- 
field. The II Cavalry Corps engaged in the battle of 

landers for 16 days, from April 15th to 30th, and stopped 
the advance of the Germans in the Loore Sector. This 
Corps when relieved from the Kemmel Sector was reform- 
ing in the Neufchatelen-Bray when the enemy attacked, 
May 27th. The Cavalry Corps headquarters was alerted 
by telephone. The Corps left at about noon and in three 
days marched over 125 miles and arrived on the Qurcq, 
Were it was at once engaged. In spite of the superior forces 
of the enemy, who had been sweeping everything before 
hin, and the almost complete rout of the French infantry, 
the Cavalry Corps protected the arrival and formation of 
the infantry; held the ground in spite of violent German 
attacks, and finally, by a counter attack, assisted greatly 
in completely stopping the offensive of the enemy in this 
fesion. 


Not considering the failure of their efforts to reach the ; 


channel as final, the Germans began a determined offen- 
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sive with the object of cutting the French line of com- 
munications between Paris and Verdun—the attack took 
the direction af Chateau-Thierry. This offensive began 
May 26th—by June 3d the drive was stopped. The French 
and Americans then started a counter-offensive. The 
American Second Division, having been moved to the 
western face of the Marne salient, launched an attack and 
captured the important locality of Belleau Woods. 

Von Hindenburg attacked Compiegne June gth, but 
was stopped on June 13th. He again made a desperate ef- 
fort to capture the Champagne region and Rheims, but 
failed in both attempts. Americans took a notable part in 
both these actions. 

Foch planned a counter-offensive against the Marne 
salient with its objective as Soissons. The American First 
and Second Divisions took a notable part in this attack. 
The attack failed to secure Soissons, but was a hard blow 
to German morale, especially because of the success of the 
American troops. 

The Allies, mainly American Divisions, delivered a 
blow from the south toward Fismes on the Vesle River. 
The 3rd, 28th and 32nd Divisions took part in this drive, 
the 32nd Division capturing Fismes August 4th. 

Having gained the initiative Marshal Foch decided to 
retain it. Accordingly, the reduction of the Amiens salient 
began August 8th. It was a complete surprise. Allied tanks 
and cavalry reached the rear of the German lines. The 
Germans in their terrorized retreat blew up dumps and 
left 13,000 prisoners and 300 guns in the hands of the Al- 
lies. No German counter-attack was possible under the 
conditions. General Ludendorff calls August 8th the black- 
est day of the war. 

The French in another offensive captured Montidier 
and Paris was no longer menaced by the Germans. 

Foch exploited the success of the reduction of the 
Amiens salient. The French attacked on a front of 35 
miles from the Oise to Soissons. The British captured 
Albert and also advanced toward the Cambrai-St. Quentin 
line. Under this pressure the Germans retreated to the 
Siegfried line. 

The Allies continued their offensives without relaxation. 
The British attacked on the whole front with the principal 
blow in the vicinity of Queant. The first unit to deliver the 
main blow was composed of the Canadian Corps of the 
British First Army reinforced by 4o tanks, Canadian Cav- 
alry, armored cars and a mobile force of motor machine 
gun units. These units penetrated the German line and 
menaced the flank of the southern wing of the German 
Armies. Prompt use of reserves by the Germans closed the 
gap, but the success forced a step by step defensive retire- 
ment from the Scarpe to the Vesle. 

The French attacked north of the Soissons with success. 
A combined attack of the British and French gained much 

round. 

The attack of the Allies on other fronts continued. The 
complete victory of the American First Army at St. Mihiel 
being an outstanding feature. The Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive by American troops was another great feat of arms. 
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Because of attacks on all fronts the Germans retreated to- 
ward the Meuse. On November 1st the American First 
Army delivered a final blow toward Sedan and thus broke 
up the pivotal point of the German retirement. General 
Liggett, commanding the First Army in this operation, 
wished most ardently for American Cavalry divisions to 
complete the victory. 

As to the cavalry on the Western Front when the armis- 
tice was signed, history records that the French II Cavalry 
Corps was 25 kilometers from Brussels, more than 13 kilo- 
meters in advance of its infantry. British cavalry entered 
Mons, preceding the Canadian Corps. At the same time 
the French I Cavalry Corps was in Lorraine ready to ex- 
ploit the battle of Lorraine which was to have been 
launched November 14, 1918. 

A broad view of the operations on the Western Front 
shows that the German plan was to move rapidly through 
Belgium, pivot on Metz, and drive the French Army back 
on the Vosges Mountains where it would practically be 
surrounded by the attacking Germans and the Germans in 
Alsace and Lorraine. In this plan the capture and invest- 
ment of Paris was contemplated. 

The pre-war idea of carrying out this plan was to have 
a mass of cavalry on the German right flank. When the 
war broke Von Moltke, Junior, Chief of the German 
General Staff, became apprehensive of the French opera- 
tions against the German left and therefore did not place 
as large a mass of cavalry on the German right flank as was 
contemplated. 

From the foregoing description of the operations, it will 
be seen that the Germans failed to carry out their plan. 
The German drive was stopped on the Marne and Paris 
was not invested. German authorities discussing the war 
bemoan the fact that the cavalry was held in Alsace-Lor- 
raine as it would have been of inestimable value on the 
right flank near Paris. The lack of cavalry was a very im- 
portant factor in the failure of the Germans. 

The Germans, failing in their first objective and being 
required to retreat, attempted to do the next best thing 
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under the circumstances, and that was to seize the English 
Channel ports, especially Calais, and thus cut the most 
direct line of communication of the British Army with 
France. General Joffre realized that this was the German 
objective, decided to increase the cavalry at the left flank 
of the French Army and prevent the Germans from gain- 


ing their objective. The Germans failed again due un-. 


doubtedly to the excellent operations of the cavalry of the 
French and British. 

The failure of the Germans to reach the English Chan- 
nel put their first grand objective, that of promptly de- 
feating France, as matter of later accomplishment. The 
German struggles on the Western Front from then on to 
the end of the war were carried on for the purpose of over- 
coming the handicap placed upon them by their failure to 
reach the English Channel. They never succeeded. No 
other main objective except that of the English Channel 
was thought of, save to break the line of communication 
of the French between Paris and Verdun and the capture 
of Verdun. 


The big points in this campaign from the German point 
of view were the destruction of the French Army, the cap- 
ture of Paris, the securing of the ports on the English 
Channel, the capture of Verdun and the breaking of the 
lines of communication between Paris and Verdun. In 
the operations to gain these objectives, except that of the 
capture of Verdun, cavalry played a direct decisive part 
in frustrating the Germans, and from an unbiased point 
of view it can be said that due to the frustration of the first 
two objectives, the Germans were forced to attempt the 
third and fourth. Therefore, Cavalry had a remarkable 
effect upon the defeat of the Germans on the Western 
Front, both by participation in Allies’ victories, notably 
the Battle of the Marne, the Battle of Picardy, and The 
Race to the Sea, and also in the Germans’ first advance 
into France when the German forces lacked sufficient cav- 
alry and again in the German drive on Amiens when 
the German forces contained no cavalry. 


(To be continued ) 


® 


® 


® 


THE AVIATOR has come to the aid, not to replace the cavalry. Close reconnaissance is 
left to the cavalry whose vision is not dimmed by clouded skies. In combination with 
airplanes, squadrons of cavalry find new employment. 

The motorization of armies is one of the most important questions of military de- 
velopment. It may be briefly pointed out that for the time being, roads, bridges, for- 
ests and mountains still oppose mass employment of motor vehicles —GENERAL VON 
SeeckT, late Commander-in-Chief German Army. 














PART V 


I was a pretty punk artilleryman in a crazy outfit, but 
when my brigade commander refused me a furlough | 
realized I'd be even a worse soldier than I knew myself to 
be if I refused to counter-attack. So I sang him a song that 
would have broken the heart of a hyena. No ground gain- 
ed. I told him his unprecedented cruelty was doing me 
out of not less than ten thousand dollars and I wanted the 
jack for my wife to spend when I was dead and gone. He 


threw me back in confusion. I told him that literary dis- 


grace and oblivion as a writer threatened me—upon my 
return to civil life— and he declined to express the slight- 
est regret. I said I was sick and tired and needed a furlough 
anyhow, whereupon he grew angry and commanded me 
to refrain from discussing the matter further and be on my 
wa 

I aid: “General, I’m here to get a furlough and a fur- 
lough I will have. If I permitted a mere brigadier general 
to thwart me I'd hate myself forever and you'd lose respect 
for me. Such rebuffs as you’re handing out can only be 
accepted by me from John J. Pershing. I hear he’s pretty 
terrible.” 

This did put the general on the war path and he made 
the fatal mistake of arguing with me. He said: “Well, 
you lose—and what are you going to do about it?” 

Now I have been accused a million times, I daresay, of 
being the victim of a nebulous something known to non- 
literary persons as inspiration, but I knew that only once 
in my life and right then did I ever have an inspiration. 
And this is how come. 

About two months before the general had proudly 
showed me the blue print plans for a house the construc- 
tion quartermaster was going to build for him. It was to 
be a nice little house but he confided that he'd like it a 
great deal more if he had a big stone fireplace—here— 
where he could burn four-foot logs, now that the chilly 
fall nights on this high pleateau were coming on. Un- 
fortunately (he stated) the government was not putting 
out fireplaces for brigadier generals in this war. 

To this I had made my customary rejoinder. “The hell 
with them. I'll build you a fireplace and you have the con- 
striction quartermaster build your house around it.’ ’ And 
I fled forthwith to get on the job. I sent for my instrument 
serzeant who was an ex-miner from Alaska. Yes, he could 
build a proper fireplace. He’d built them from Nome to 
Valparaiso and they threw out heat, too. Some fireplaces 
let the heat go up the chimney— 

“Go down and look at the brigade commandet’s house 


plans and lay out the" spot where the fireplace goes,” I 


told him. In my battery I found two men who used to be 
masons and I sent them over to a dry wash in a gulch a 
mile away to sack some nice white sand, which I had 
hauled down on the job in the tonneau of my automobile. 
I sent Private Marchand in to San Diego for cement, and 
then the instrument sergeant took my car and went up 
into the mountains and quarried out the rock of variegated 
colors and with beautiful moss clinging to it. This rock 
was hauled to the job in the tonneau of my reasonably ex- 
pensive and practically new automobile. Following two 
days of preparation the rep! ace went up like magic on 
the third day and we built in a nice broad concrete lintel; 

while the concrete was still green one of my men, who had 
been a sign painter in civil life, engraved across the front 
of the lintel, in beautiful Old English text, the brigade 
motto: “It Shall Be Done.” The general was delighted 
with his fireplace and the addition of the motto practically 
floored him. 

Now, when his military pride forbade that he should 
issue an otder one day and make an exception to it the 
next, I remembered he owed me a favor! So when he 
asked me, coldly, what I intended to do about getting a 
furlough he would not approve I merely pointed to the 
motto above the fire! Dirty work, of course, but I was 
desperate. 

He burst out laughing, I handed him my fountain pen, 
he signed and called to the brigade adjutant to make it 
official! My friend, the chief of staff, then signed and I 
fled from Camp Kearny. When I returned ten days later 
I had finished my novel and my little sister was typing 
clean copy from the dirty copy. A week later I received a 
wire from my editor saying: 

I hope you get killed because if you return you'll 
continue to break my heart or scare me to death stop 

The novel is a peach and will be a best seller. 


It was. That was twenty years ago and the book is still 
selling, but it was five years after I wrote that novel before 
I gathered sufficient courage to read it in book form. I 
could have done a better job if I hadn’t been hurried, but 
—c’est la guerre! 

I was now happy again and the brigade commander said 
he hoped my shooting would improve. He said I was an 
excellent battery commander until I started to shoot—and 
then I risked a benzine board. I told him I was susceptible 
to local disturbances and the sight of his commandant of 
the brigade school of fire always made me see so much red 
I could not make out the targets even with type EE signal 
corps binoculars which we didn’t have. And never did! 
I blew sixty dollars of my own money for a pair of Bosch 
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& Lomb 8 power binoculars, otherwise I would never have 
been able to observe fire! 

About this time there arose a demand for men who 
could speak French, and presently I received an order from 
regimental headquarters to report, for the information of 
the division, the names of all men in my battery who could 
speak French and the degree of facility with which they 
spoke it. As I recall it after twenty years I reported as 
follows: 


Private Emil Labaig speaks French French. 

Corporal Henri Larrieu speaks French Laundry French. 

Instrument Sergeant R. W. Ford speaks archaic French 
Canadian French. 

Private Henri Blanc speaks something with a brogue 
and swears it is French. Probably it is—Provencal 
patois. 

Private Noah Tickenor speaks high school French. 

Private Isaac Silberstein speaks Yale French, compli- 
cated with arm signals. 

Captain Peter B. Kyne speaks a few rods of French but 
not very well, having learned them from a lady with 
a harelip. 


Headquarters sent this report to my major so he could 
reprove me for my airy treatment of a solemn military 
order and he came and ordered me to cut out the funny 
business. I declined, on the ground that there were a num- 
ber of swell regular army officers up in division head- 
quarters and they lived terrible lives and would welcome 
even a feeble little joke. So he said: “Very well, it will be 
sent as you wrote it, but on your own head be it. You'll 
be court-martialed as sure as shooting.” 

That report made such a hit it got up to the Command- 
ing General and the next time he saw me he thanked me 
for brightening his dull life. 

For some time we had had a scourge of French and 
British Army Missions, sent over to teach us how to make 
war, 1917 model. The French infantry fellows worked, 
but the British infantry went in for hunting and fishing 
and social activities over in Coronado, although, once in a 
while they would get ashamed of themselves and come 
_ around and look important. 

Came the day when my regiment was taken out of light 
field artillery and assigned to heavy. This necessitated an 
increase in personnel to 222 eflisted men, 186 of whom 
were armed with rifles. Also we had two Lewis machine 
guns, but why I did not know. Subsequently I learned 
we were to be armed in France with G.P.F. 155-mm. 
guns, which weigh 22,000 pounds and require about an 
hour and a half to put into action or take out. In the event 
German infantry infiltrated into dead ground on our front 
and assaulted us, our rifles and machine guns were to be 
used to save these cumbersome guns which could not be 
removed quickly, after the fashion of 75's. 

I received orders to send a number of men to the ma- 
chine gun school but strangely, no instructions were ever 
given for training the riflemen in infantry tactics, which 
certainly was necessary if, when necessity arose, one ex- 
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pected to get them into extended order to repel boarder:. 
So I gave my lads the old aiming and pointing exercisc, 
the manual of arms and care of the piece and how to carty 
it, and I drilled them in the old infantry tactics of my 
youth, to-wit: “On right (or left) into line of squads” 
and from that “As skirmishers! Double time!” I sup- 
posed this sort of thing was archaic in 1917, but I didn’t 
know it and anyhow, it had the virtue of getting the troops 
into battle formation in a hurry. I figured I could keep 
them there after that happened! 

One day I took my men to the rifle range and one of 
the British Mission, a major from the Coldstream Guards, 
sauntered up. My ex-cowboy first sergeant, who was one 
of the world’s fastest, deadliest rifle, shotgun and pistol 
shots (he could shoot two forty-fives at once, from the hip 
and place his shots in a three-inch circle so fast it would 
amaze one) was on his belly about to fire his five rounds 
at three hundred yards, when the major smote him smartly 
across the buttocks with his swagger cane and cried: 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! my man! Not so, you know. Not so. 
Quite irregular, really!” 

“Nothing is irregular here, Major,” I informed him, 

“except your impropriety in swatting my first sergeant 
across the fanny with your cane. In our service the person 
of an enlisted man is sacred from assault, so please do not 
do that again.’ 

“But, my dear fellow,” cried the major, “cawn’t you 
see he’s quite out of order? A left-handed man shooting a 
right-handed bolt action piece? Amazing! Damnably 
awkward, you know.” 

“But the sergeant is a south-paw. It looks awkward to 
us but it is not at all awkward to him.” 

“Quite irregular,” he insisted. 

I picked up the telephone and called the butts. “First 
Sergeant Arnold is about to put over five fast ones,” I 
warned the pit man. “‘Let the target stay up until he has 
done his stuff, then lower it and report.” To the British 
major I said: “I do not care if this sergeant turns his back- 
side toward the enemy and fires from between his legs, 
provided he gets on the target. Sergeant, give the major 
five fast bull’s eyes.” 

Five shots in ten seconds! The target frame went down. 
A pause-—and a white disc swept across the top of the 
pit five times in succession. 

“Can any right-handed blighter in the Coldstream 
Guards do that?” I inquired. And His Nibs walked away 
murmuring: “Quite irregular, quite!” 

The sergeant buried his nose in the dirt and laughe d. 

“Captain,” he said, “the Arnold’s are pure Hieland 
Scotch, even after four generations in the United States. 
And we hate his kind just as heartily as the Irish do. At 
home my most prized heirloom is a claymore with wh‘ch 
one of my ancestors used to chop up boneheads like he 
major. 

But one of the British Mission took his job seriou:ly 
and he was a Captain Lillie, a gas expert. He built cur 
gas chamber, established our gas school and did a marvel 
ous job. It was a delight to listei to his lectures, for ite 
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had the rare gift of imparting knowledge successfully. At 
the conclusion of his course he gave us a real examination 
and I got 100 per cent. It is not hard to get high marks 
from instructors who can make even a dull subject sparkle. 
Captain Lillie was a very nice gentleman and | think he 
was very lonely because he was modest and unassuming 
and possessed a bar sinister that ruined him socially with 
his brother British officers. He was a Territorial officer, 
whereas they belonged to the regular establishment! 

We had a number of British enlisted men also. These 
foreign missions could buy drinks in the San Diego 
saloons, because the law did not include visiting firemen 
in its nutty prohibition against liquor. One Sunday a 
Cockney sergeant got slightly illuminated and went down 
the main street of San Diego thumping every United 
States soldier he met and crying: “I can get it and you 
cawn't.” Finally he said it to one of my wild Irish, so we 
will draw the curtain of charity over the remainder of this 
incident. 

I relate these incidents to demonstrate that wild assery 
was not confined to the army of these United States. In- 
deed, these exhibitions of it reminded me of James Whist- 
ler’s remark at the trial in which he sued Ruskin for libel 
because Ruskin had stated publicly that Whistler was not 
an artist. In defining an artist Whistler told the court. 
“What is Art? Nobody knows. Art happens. No hovel 
is free from it, no castle immune from it!” 

Every wild ass in my regiment considered the other 
fellow to be the proprietor of all regimental wild ass rights, 
including the right of inilesines: into the Scandinavian. 
I was that other fellow! 

We got two French artillerymen—a sous-lieutenant and 
a mareschal des logis, the latter being, as nearly as I could 
make out, a sort of warrant officer. Neither would work 
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and they loathed each other, but I liked the mareschal des 
logis best because he was so honest. He looked us over and 
moaned: “Rabble. You have learned nozzing! You can 
do nozzing! Mon dieu, how terribeel!” This remarkable 
young man had spent six weeks in England learning Eng- 
lish in preparation for his descent upon us, and he spoke 
very good English, indeed. One day he was speaking to 
me about cooties up at the front. He said: “Well, capitaine, 
w’en you get the lousies—” Later I informed him that 
the plural of louse was lice and he thanked me and begged 
me to correct his English whenever he made an error in 
my presence. Thereafter he seldom left my presence. | 
pumped him dry about field artillery in action and he 
pumped me dry for an enlarged and correct English vo- 
cabulary. So I suppose I was the only officer in the outfit 
who profited by his presence. 

Our colonel liked to have members of the French and 
British missions over to lecture to his officers, but inas- 
much as they were infantrymen I could not work up much 
enthusiasm for their graphic and ofttimes amusing tales 
of trench life. And one of them planted a seed that 
burgeoned promptly. He told us, in his lecture on liaison 
between advanced elements of attacking infantry and 
artillery of the work of German shepherd dogs and carrier 
pigeons, and the very next day our colonel had men build- 
ing a kennel and far out in the desert beyond division head- 
quarters a fancy dove cote reared above the surrounding 
sage! I never knew where the carrier pigeons came from 
but a very rich lady in Pasadena who bred and showed Ger- 
man shepherd dogs sent us down about a dozen of assorted 
ages and sexes and old Sergeant Major August Krantz, 
late of the 4th Field Artillery (now commissioned a captain 
and, due to the colonel’s political activities, assigned to us 
and placed in command of headquarters company) , was 
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called upon to furnish one dog-trainer and one pigeon 
trainer. All the odd-job men came from Headquarters 
company and nobody ever asked old soldier Krantz for 
anything and failed to get it. He detailed a young man of 
Jewish persuasion, whose job in civil life was scalping 
theatre tickets, to train the pigeons. “Of course,” the old 
Swede explained to me, “Dot boy never saw a carrier 
pigeon before, but he will buy a book aboud dem and 
learn, and I gave the colonel a Yew boy because Yews are 
smart and learn quick.”. The dog man was an elderly 
private, of considerable means, who in civil life bred dogs 
for dog shows and really knew something about them. 

Apparently it was our colonel’s intention to arrive in 
France with crates of trained carrier pigeons and trained 
German shepherd dogs. Inasmuch as nobody had ever 
heard of field artillery sending dogs and pigeons up to the 
infantry with messages, I suppose the plan was to furnish 
these dumb messengers to advance units on our front, 
free gratis. I do not think the colonel ever gave any con- 
centrated thought to the problem of transportation of his 
pigeons and dogs to France and subsistence en route. 

I looked into the dog pen one day and saw a vast number 
of pups rolling around. All the dogs lived together so I 
suspected incest, otherwise I would have helped myself to 
a pup and given it to a friend. I was never strong for in- 
bred dogs of any breed. 

Our amiable division commander, General Strong, was 
sent to France about this time to get a pre-view of the war 
and General Wm. H. Cameron came to take his place dur- 
ing the former’s absence. General Cameron is my friend 
and always treated me kindly and I like him, but I must 
say that when he got military he also got a bit captious. 
One morning he stepped forth at reveille for the day’s 
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work and something went whizzing past him, with a 
piece of paper in its mouth. 

“Was that a coyote?” he asked of his striker. 

“No, sit,” came the answer. ““That’s just one of the 
German shepherd dogs the 144th Field Artillery 1 is train- 
ing for liaison work in France. He's carrying a message 
from his trainer up in the hills to the kennel keeper.” 

“Ha!” said the general, as another gray shape flashed 
past. And another and another. He gazed in the direction 
whence they came and saw the pigeon house and asked 
what that was. The soldier told him. 

“Remarkable!” murmured General Cameron. 

The very next day the pigeon house disappeared. [| 
thought the colonel might be good enough to feed the 
pigeons to the senior officers’ mess, but evidently he sent 
them back to the original owner. And a truck appeared 
from Pasadena, with crates aboard and took the faithful 
canines beyond our ken, and the old guard fatigue ap- 
peared and tore down the kennels. 

Nobody ever discussed this matter with our old man. 
Somehow, it didn’t seem just right to do that to one who, 
nine times out of ten, was pretty nice to one and all. He 
was less nice to me than to all the others combined and he 
had good reason to be, yet he never held a grouch very 
long. As a human being I was fond of him, but as my 
colonel he had me scared to death, wondering what would 
happen when we got up where there was something doing. 
I worried a long time about this and finally made up my 
mind that if he ever sent me an order to do something 
with my guns and gun crews and which I knew to be futile 
or fatal I would not obey him but would play Japanese and 
say, “Ooh, so sorry me no understand. Big mistake. Yes, 
I no sink so, yes, sir.’ 


The 143¢d Field Artillery was very nasty to us about 
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those dogs and pigeons. They said they supposed we'd 
put on an augmented animal act as soon as our Shetland 
ponies arrived, and when my instrument sergeant, in a 
burst of alcoholic enthusiasm, gleaned while on furlough, 
brought home a very fine specimen of the English bulldog 
and presented him to me, not knowing that an officer may 
not accept presents from an enlisted man, naturally I ac- 
cepted the dog in the spirit in which it was tendered. 
Promptly it wandered over into the lines of the 143rd 
where gross fellows captured it and painted a yellow streak 
from the tip of the poor brute’s nose to his tail. This insult 
was understood and fully appreciated by the instrument 
sergeant who walked up and down every battery street in 
the 143d Field Artillery and abused the outfit horribly, 
offering to fight the regiment in singles, pair or platoons. 
Nobody paid the least bit of attention to him but their 
guard brought him back to me, stating that they had 
picked him up in their area and as he was acting in a very 
irrational manner they feared for his sanity! 

A sixteen year old soldier, still in his delayed adolescence 
and a great source of sorrow to me because he wouldn't 
wash his neck and ears, promptly alienated my bull-dog’s 
affections so I made him my dog orderly on condition that 
he keep his neck and ears clean, which he did, no matter 
how much it hurt him, for the loss of Towser’s society was 
too awful to contemplate. Finally somebody stole the 
animal and the child was disconsolate. It was then I bit- 
terly regretted not having pinched a German shepherd 
pup for him. A boy without a dog even in the army, is to 
be pitied. 

An amusing thing happened shortly after we got to 
Camp Kearny in October, 1917. The second Liberty 
Loan drive was on and soldiers were being picked on to 
subscribe. I was opposed to such subscription on the broad 
general principle that a soldier needs all his pay for profli- 
gacy and I had already heard disturbing rumors of com- 
pulsory allotments from married men or men with poor 
dependent parents; also of some sort of life insurance. So I 
knew that if my soldiers went hog wild and took on con- 
tracts to buy Liberty bonds I would have to be their banker 
between paydays. 

Well, division put on a Liberty loan drive and one Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Rice W. Means, a silver-tongued orator 
from the Colorado regiment in our division, and subse- 
quently a United States Senator, was detailed to talk the 
soldiers into it. Our regiment was massed about him and 
he stood on a barrel and orated. His main argument was 
that the 145th Field Artillery (from Utah) had subscribed 
$85,000.00 and -were we sports from California going to 
let them beat us? He kept harping on this line until 
finally my old sour-dough instrument sergeant lost pa- 
tience with the man and yelled: “Oh, for Christ’s sake, 
start selling bonds. We see the Mormons goddamned 
$85,000.00 and tilt the ante $100,000.00.’ 

We did—and I had to buy $1,100.00 worth to make up 
the slight deficit when the noses were counted and we were 
that much short of making good on the sergeant’s wild 
challenge! I took the glad tidings over to General Cam- 
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eron who was pleased to know that a regiment of his di- 
vision had broken all records for second liberty bond buy- 
ing in the United States Army. But I was a broken man 
and promptly laid in a supply of check books. The regi- 
mental post exchange would cash them for the boys. 
Thereafter I used to have from $1,000.00 to $1,500.00 out 
at all times, and when they snatched 84 men away from 
me for the June, 1918, automatic replacement drafts and 
this outrage occurred between paydays, I kissed quite a lot 
of jack goodbye. When I told the lads farewell I remind- 
ed them that most of them owed me something, but the 
hell with it, and when they got to France to forget it and 
hoist a few to the old outfit. They cheered at that and 
nobody ever sent me back any jack. One of them is a 
mounted cop in San Francisco now and recently he almost 
rode me down and I thought: “And I taught you to ride 
a horse and you still owe me twenty-five bucks!” How- 
ever, | suppose the interest has done et that twenty-five 
dollars up by this time. 

The Mexican laborers who had built Camp Kearny 
had subscribed $148,000 worth of second Liberty Loan 
bonds, so General Cameron decided to give them a dinner. 
The construction quartermaster, who was always very 
kind to me and gave me generously of lumber he had no 
right to part with for my purposes, invited me to this 
shindig and led me to the general’s party and introduced 
me to General Cameron. The general was glad to meet 
me; it developed he was one of my fans. Also he informed 
me that I would contribute to the entertainment later. In- 
asmuch as the commanding general’s request is always 
tantamount to an order I had to make a speech when the 
brutal master of ceremonies called upon me. Not know- 
ing what else to do to create entertainment I gravely at- 
tacked the commanding general’s rule of our division— 
and as my criticism mounted a hundred officers nearly 
dropped dead. I told them how much better I could do 
the job, were it not for the petty jealousies and short- 
sighted policies so noticeable among the higher grades of 
the army. I picked on a number of general orders and 
ridiculed them to death—and suddenly I got a belated roar 
of laughter, where for five minutes I had gotten only hor- 
rified looks. So I stole a glance at General Cameron and 
discovered him doubled up with mirth. He had never been 
kidded before by a mere captain, outrageously and in pub- 
lic, and the tears of joy were cascading down his face as big 
as chestnuts. Consequently the other fellows dared laugh. 
The general was so pleased with me that he always sent 
for me thereafter to do special jobs of ballyhooing, such as 
preaching food conservation, doing publicity for the Red 
Cross drive and putting over Liberty Loan drives in towrs 
where the campaign had bogged down. It was easy ‘o 
make good on these details and I made good, but the 
general got the idea I was an infallible fellow. He had a 
big Studebaker car that was a rough rider, so one day i 
sent it over to me with the request that I do somethin. 
with my motor mechanics, to make it ride easier. We too 
two leaves out of each spring without telling him what ve 


had done and his car rode like a baby carriage. We lived 
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in terror thereafter, figuring he’d pile his stuff into the car 
some day, break the remaining springs and jar the buck 
teeth of all hands. 

In Camp Kearny we had a middle-aged second lieuten- 
ant who was one of the intellectually lost. Indeed, any 
ordinary observer of human nature could have seen by his 
face that there was a vacancy in back. No battery com- 
mander could use him; so finally the colonel created a job 
for him. He was appointed Inspector of Garbage Removal. 
The division had contracted with a man who had estab- 
lished a huge hog ranch hard by for the purchase and daily 
rmoval of the kitchen garbage, or swill, which left for 
tle Inspector of Garbage Removal only tin cans and such 
tcfuse as could not be burned. In order to make something 
0; his job he rode majestically from one kitchen back door 
tc the other, accompanied by a mounted orderly, and 
would summon the mess sergeants to tip up the I. G. 
c: ns to prove that the swill had been removed and the cans 
washed out. I didn’t know what he was up to until he 
st ilked into my battery office one day and demanded that 
ny battery furnish its quota of orderlies, which was one a 
week. Snooper, now a second lieutenant, never hesitated 
a split second to tie into an enemy of equal rank and the 
air was blue when I arrived, so I went to the colonel and 
raised such hell that the Inspector of Garbage Removal was. 
no longer permitted to keep men from being trained in 


“He rode majestically from one 
kitchen back door to the other.” 





order that he might glorify himself and his silly job. I 
then descended upon the Inspector and told him that if I 
ever caught him giving orders to my mess sergeant ot 
having the consummate audacity to attempt supervision 
of my kitchen and any sanitary appurtenances thereunto 
belonging or in any wise appertaining, something awful 
would happen to him. Congenitally unable to take a hint 
and ambitious to broaden the scope of his job, he decided 
that horse manure was garbage and came within the pur- 
view of his powers, so he began supervising the tri-daily 
removal of manure from my stable and picket lines, seeing 
that it was spread out in nice windrows to dry and sub- 
sequently be burned. 

Now, to a farm-raised man (and I'm one) the burning 
of nice horse manure instead of its use as fertilizer, is 
always productive of a pang, and the sight of my manure 
burning always inspired in me pensive thoughts. Finally 
one day I decided that if I sold my manure cheap enough 
I might induce some citrus grower to buy it and thus add 
to my battery fund. So I gave orders to have it stacked far 
enough away to discourage flies from visiting us, while I 
scouted around to find a buyer. I never found one because 
the manure was considered too far from the points of pos- 
sible delivery, but at least my conscience was eased by the 
honest effort I made. 

One morning the stable-sergeant reported to me that 
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the Inspector of Garbage Removal had hazed him for 
stacking the manure and ordered him to windrow it im- 
mediately and burn it, on the ground that it was against 
public policy: or something to stack it, no matter what 
the reason. So I laid for the Inspector at the manure pile 
next morning and served upon him a violent “cease and 
desist” order, else would I jerk him off his horse and bury 
his impudent nose in the manure. He was very much hurt 
and didn’t speak to me for months, but he laid off my area 
thereafter. It was discovered, finally, that this fellow had 
one salient military use. He could speak French, and as 
there was a demand for such officers overseas, the Inspector 
of Garbage Removal suddenly was taken from us and be- 
came a town major in the south of France, from where he 
wrote the most amazing letters to his fiancée, who pub- 
lished them in the San Francisco papers. We learned that, 
yearning for glory, he had promoted himself to a captaincy 
and assigned himself to active service with a British battery 

up in Flanders, where. datly he waded hip deep through 
blood and guts. Upon being demobilized in 1919 he 
swanked around in uniform for three weeks, wearing a cap- 
tain’s bars and some ribbons of sorts and, strangely every- 
body believed his pathological lies. He belonged to one 
of my clubs, so I exposed him and promptly was de- 
nounced as one consumed with envy and lacking the 
courage and military ardor of our hero. In fact, one indig- 
nant gentleman insisted that I face the man I was scandal- 
izing and retract my words. So I faced him and said: 

“You poor nut, you were demobilized a second lieutenant 
and your service was as a town major. You do not know a 
mil from a grad, deflection from range, a tail-spoke from 
a breechblock. The gravest danger you were ever in was 
at my battery manure pile! Take off that uniform and 
those ribbons or I'll prefer charges against you with the 
Board of Directors.” I turned to his Boswells. ‘And I'll 
give the fool ten thousand dollars if he can produce a 
citation for those ribbons or a commission as captain.” He 
replied loftily that he wouldn’t discuss it, but I had deflated 
him and he got out of his uniform in a hurry, and never 
spoke to me again in life. 

I suppose we had been in the service about five months 
when Old Doc stepped on my toes again, so I decided to 
investigate his Medical Detachment, on the principle that 
if I searched hard enough I could find something terribly 
wrong with it and thus divert Old Doc’s attention from 
my own command. And lo, I discovered he hadn’t any 
medical detachment! When we first entered the service 
General Liggett had had detailed a medical sergeant and 
corporal and six enlisted men from Letterman General 
Hospital at the Presidio for service with us until we could 
organize our own medical unit. These regular army fel- 
lows were good men and true and as we passed through no 
epidemics and were an unusually healthy outfit they were 
not overworked looking after us. Inasmuch as the colonel 
was busy with other matters and no good Samaritan gave 
Old Doc a book containing the table of organization for a 
regimental medical detail, he had just drifted blithely 
along with what he had! We had used the borrowed med}- 
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cal detail two months at Camp Tanforan and, without 
authority, had taken it with us to Camp Kearny. Of 
course the sergeant never said a word; he and his gang 
much preferred field service to service in Letterman Hos- 
ital. 

2 I suggested courteously to the colonel that we really 
ought to have a medical detachment of thirty-eight en- 
listed men and four medical officers, whereas at the present 
time we had three medical officers and a half and only 
eight enlisted men that didn’t belong to us but to the 
regular army! Promptly all the battery commanders were 
ordered to report the names of any of their men who, by 
reason of previous experience, were judged capable of good 
work if transferred to the medical detachment. I sent a 
former medical student, a former dental student and a 
practical male nurse, all highly intelligent young men, 
and promptly we had our medical detachment, and all 
went well until my battalion surgeon complained bitterly 
to me that he was having a frightful job drilling and train- 
ing the medical detachment because at least twenty of 
them were ignorant Greek or Italian or Bohunk peasants, 
who couldn't read or write or speak English! 

Yes, sir, that was the type of enlisted men my brother 
captains, with the exception of wise old soldier Krantz, of 
Headquarters Company, sent to Old Doc for training to 
attend the sick and wounded of the future! It is incon- 
ceivable that intelligent men would do this, but then they 
weren’t interested in the medical detachment but in their 
own commands and they wanted to keep their smart men 
and get rid of the boobs. 

I lit in regimental headquarters like a bird of prey and 
clawed Old Doc unmercifully for not reporting this in- 
dignity heaped upon him or even entering a mild protest. 
He told me to mind my own business and I told him it 
was my business to see to it that if any of my brave lads 
should be wounded in battle, competent medical men 
should be hard by to care for them. So all the Greeks and 
Italians and Bohunks were sent back and a demand made 
for proper medical detachment material, and I suppose it 
was forthcoming, because I never heard any more com- 
plaints. 

Incidentally, we only added thirty men to the unit. 
Why add eight more when we had the eight, even though 
they were borrowed property? Believe it or not we took 
those eight to France with us, sans authority, and when 
we brought them back to the Presidio, naturally, having no 
authority to demobilize them (we didn’t even have their 
service records) we returned them to Letterman General 
Hospital, the commanding officer of which was very glad 
to get them back and not a little surprised, because, for 
some reason or other, the record of their detachment for a 
brief period to us had been mislaid, if ever made, and for 
eighteen months the regular army medical corps hadn't 
known where they were and had written them off to profit 
and loss. Fortunately we were all out of the service and 
safe from pursuit by the time this theft was discovered! 

After we had accumulated quite a flock of shave-tails 
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colonel faced the sad task of starting a little grade school 
for them and appointing a head-master, so the job fell to 
my fellow author, Major Stewart Edward White, who 
was, by long odds, the smartest officer we had in artillery 
mstdieniensien Of course, too, he shot the guns beautifully. 
Indeed, he could shoot anything better than anybody else; 
I often thought Stewart could spit at a crack and get 
through it oftener than any competitor. In fact, tiring of 
firearms after the war he went in for archery and one day 
actually shot a wild goose in flight. This being his high 
mark, after having shot lions with bow and arrow in Brit- 
ish East Africa, he called it a day and quit for life. Stewart 
also had the great art of being able to instruct very ably 
in any subject he had mastered, so he did well by this 
mob, with the exception of two young gentlemen, in 
whom no power in the earth or the sky or down under the 
sea could inculcate more than a smattering of knowledge 
of field artillery. 

As is so often the case with cheerful idiots, these two 
were singularly lovable. One was a millionaire who had 
been educated in England and spoke with an Oxford ac- 
cent. He was a grand polo player, but in any other activity 
the necessity to bestir himself had never been apparent. 
There was always time enough for everything with Mac. 
He really was a very intelligent lad but never having been 
called upon to use intelligence in quantity greater than just 
sufficient to get him through the day, and being slightly 
bored at life generally and the field artillery in particular, 
he saw no necessity for bestirring himself now. And for 
some reason he and White formed an aversion to each other 
on sight, although I was the only man in the regiment 
who had a reasonable right to loathe Mac—and | didn’t. 
Once, when he was first sergeant of Headquarters Com- 
pany and discovered Headquarters harbored a number of 
youths who could step a hundred yards in 1014 and under, 
he went on the prow! for a relay race around old Tanforan 
race course. I had some boys who could step, too, so we 
arranged the match and presently bets were being made 
and money started to fly around. When Headquarters ran 
out of jack Mac loaned $4,500.00 to cover the bets of my 
lads, and when their money ran out they begged me to 
cover Mac’s money, for they were certainly going to beat 
his team. Thinking so myself I fell for this specious argu- 
ment—and Headquarters beat us by a lip, thus bankrupt- 
ing us for months! 

Our other dumbbell was a laughing, good-looking, 
merry, roly-poly young man with a keen, bantering wit 
that hit but never wounded. He answered to the name of 
Leo. He was an excellent judge of hard liquor and had a 
delightful lyric baritone voice he knew how to use prop- 
erly. He was the laziest man I ever knew and he was far 
from unintelligent. He just wouldn’t study. He just 
didn’t care. The hell with it! He was the sort who would 
trundle a wheelbarrow around upside down because he 
knew if he trundled it right side up some wretch would 

put bricks in it. 

Now, before accepting this detail to teach the’ young 
idea how to sprout, White had made the old man promise 
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that none of his class of rookies should be permitted to 
shoot the guns until he, White, should certify them fit for 
the lonvet. At the conclusion of the course, therefore, 
White conscientiously certified for shooting all but Leo 
and Mac, who didn’t give a hoot. But the Colonel thought 
they did! It occurred to him that their hearts would be 
broken, that not to permit them to shoot would be to 
humiliate them unnecessarily and blight their military 
careers forever. So, answering the dictates of his always 
generous heart, he avisad himself and instructed White 
to permit Leo and Mac.to shoot the guns. 

White was furious and confided his grief to me out on 
the target range. He did not dislike Leo, so he would give 
that lovable ass an easy target but Mac, he informed me, 
was to draw a target known as Dugan’s Despair. It was 
4 machine gun target on a high mesa about two acres in 
extent. A hundred foot cliff rose in front of this mesa and 
a deep canon lay in back of it and other canons flanked it. 
If your salvo was short you spattered your shrapnel against 
the face of the cliff and if you were over or off-side you lost 
your burst in the deep canons. It was a heart-breaker and 
only one captain had shot a perfect problem on it and my 
wily old instrument sergeant, suspecting that some day I 
might be put up against Dugan’s Despair, had taken down 
the firing data of this perfect shoot and had it in his little 
black book. I was breaking his poor heart with my hor- 
rible shooting and he yearned to save me from myself, 
even if I had to use what the service so kindly refers to as 
“unauthorized assistance.” Of course I never used this 
data, but then I never had the chance! 

When White confided to me his plan for proving to the 
colonel that Mac was a hopeless numbskull, I promptly 
came down with my Hibernian lust for intrigue and mis- 
chief. And I liked Mac and felt sorry for him—well, why 
not promote a little unadorned hell? I instructed my in- 
strument sergeant to slip Mac the Perfect Data and Mac 
retired to the shade of a mesquite tree to absorb this gift 
from the gods, while I kept White busy commiserating 
with him for the injustices inflicted upon him. Leo was on 
to the tactical situation and when White looked around 
and called for Mac to step up for the sacrifice, Leo butted 
in eagerly and begged permission to shoot first, which was 
granted. Thus Mac gained time for study. When Leo 
managed to hit the side of the mountain and was retired 
in disgrace I begged for my chance and they blew the 
whistle on me. But by this time Mac had the dope down 
pat, so White gave him Dugan’s Despair and told him 
to fly at it. 

With the calm deliberation and insolence acquired in 
Cambridge or Oxford or Eton, Mac designated his aiming 
point, spread his fingers and pretended to measure his 
deflection the way a man must when he is shooting with- 
out instruments. He announced a deflection thirty mils 
short. He “guessed” his site, which was correct and named 
a cotrector ten points too high. He “guessed” his range 
and as he announced a figure two hundred yards short of 
the target the guns were fired—one, two, three, four— 
and Mac put his binoculars to his eyes and drawled 
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languidly. ‘Short! My word! And right! Rather beastly, 


I should say. Left one zero. One number two close five,” 
and he gave his new range which included the mandatory 
bound of four hundred yards. “Oh, my aunt! Lost in the 
ruddy canon, I daresay. Over! Naturally, otherwise how 
could the bursts be lost? Now what do I do? Ah, yes, I 
have a silly bracket so I must split it. Right-O. Back two 
hundred yards! And those first bursts were a bit high, I 
fawncy. Perhaps I should puli them down. Right-O. 
Down one zero!” He gave his new range and every burst 
flowered exactly over the targets and smeared them with 
shrapnel. Whereupon Mac, still playing the part of the 
silly British ass, turned with childish innocence all over his 
pink face and murmured: “That’s all, sir, I fawncy!” 


I started the applause and the dirty Leo cheered while 
White nearly fainted. I have never told White of this 
dastardly job I worked on him so if he reads this he will 
learn about it for the first time. The colonel barged over 
to him and said: “So this is the young gentleman you 
reported to me as unfit to shoot! Why, he’s going to 
make a grand artillerist—probably the best in the tegi- 
ment. And you'd disgrace and humiliate him!” 

White was speechless for a minute, then murmured: 
“Well, I’m glad he fooled me this time, but I still think 
he should have more instruction.” 

Mac was pathetically grateful, but I took opportunity 
to scold him for his serene view of a militaty career and 
told him to forget his animosity toward his instructor and 
study. He promised he would and he did; in the end he 
was average, so I always felt my dirty work was justified 
by the ends attained. Thereafter Mac was my slave and 
in France many a grand dinner and luncheon and many a 
bottle of vintage wine and many a slug of rare brandy did 
I consume at his expense. He knew how to order a dinner 
and expense was no hindrance. 

Leo continued to be our problem child until the June, 
1918, Automatic Replacement Draft demanded of us the 
sacrifice of one second lieutenant. I’m sure the colonel 
must have wept over his own hardness of heart as, with a 
hand that trembled with emotion, he designated Leo as 
commander of the company our regiment contributed to 
the ghoulish demands of General Pershing. Leo was heart- 
broken but never admitted it; indeed, for all his broken 
heart he sang for the junior officers’ mess the night before 
he left us. We all felt badly at losing the egg. (I was the 
only captain of a firing battery who felt badly, however, 
because I had never tried Leo and the other battery com- 
manders had.) Old Krantz was sad, too, because Leo be- 
longed to him in Headquarters Company and if a murder- 
er belonged to Krantz the old warrior would have sighed 
at giving him up to justice. Krantz was the recipient of all 
our commissioned trash; he had twenty-eight lieutenants. 
He received them all with open arms and made soldiers 
out of them, because he knew how. “Dot damn Leo,” he 
said at parting, “‘iss really a smard boy, und if I had time 
I could make a good officer oud of him. He iss too full of 
fun.” 

After delivering his draft to a Casual Camp in France 
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May-]ure 
our Leo was assigned to the 7th Field Artillery then up on 


the front. I suppose it took his new battery command:r 
less than a day to discover the new shave-tail was a tot.| 
loss, so of course, since they couldn’t trust him at the 
guns, they made him their odd job man. One day they 
sent him with a detail down to some school and his orde's 
read: 


Upon the completion of his present mission Second 
Lieutenant Leo Horsefeather will return to his proper 
station. 


While on this mission Leo discovered we were in France 
and after considerable detective work, he located us up 
near Clermont-Ferand. Old Krantz was acting adjutant 
when one day our lost troubadour walked in on him, 
saluted and reported for duty. 

Krantz greeted him paternally and said: “My boy, I 
vill have a look at the orders assigning you.” So the lost 
sheep showed him the document from the 7th Field Artil- 
lery and Krantz roared: 

“You dumb damned fool, dis means you are to repord 
back to the 7th Field Artillery. You are A.W.O.L. from 
your oudfit. You are a deserder und subject to court- 
martial.” 

“This regiment,” the wanderer protested “is my proper 
station and I’m sure that is what the colonel of the 7th 
field artillery meant when he said I was to return to it 
upon the completion of my mission. He MUST have 
meant that, because he doesn’t like me and neither. does 
my captain and they'll be very happy to get rid of me. 
Please, please, Captain Krantz, let me come home.” And 
the tears commenced to well in Leo’s eyes. 

Krantz, the kindest, most tolerant, capable and wicked 
old soldier that ever inhabited an O. D. uniform, felt 
himself slipping. He was like a father that loves his way- 
ward son the most, and, after all, if he accepted Leo sans 
authority to do so, what difference would that make in a 
war of such magnitude? The 7th Field Artillery would 

robably conclude he had been blown to smithereens by a 
shell as he made his weary way back to the front, or they 
might even forget all about him while he was absent on 
his mission and never think of him again! Certainly they 
were much too busy strafing the enemy to take time out 
to look for the missing one. 

“Leo,” said Krantz coaxingly, 
songs?” 

It appeared Leo had. He'd been fraternizing with sore 
British troops and had picked up some very funny and 
very ribald Cockney ballads. On the instant he threw 
back his head and this sweet voice filled the adjutan.’s 
office: 

Hi don’t want to jyn the harmy 
Hi don’t want to go to war. 

Hi’d rawther sty at ’ome 

Abaht the streets to roam, 


And live upon the hearnings of a ‘igh-born lydy. 


“You're in,” shouted dear old Krantz. ‘“Welcore 


home, Leo my dear boy. I vill assign you to Headkvatc:s 


“you got any new 
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Company again and I will be back commanding it again 
as soon as de adjutant gets over flu.” 

So Leo returned to his proper station and that night he 
and Mac got tight and walked nine kilometers to get me 
out of bed and make me drink filthy black Martinique 
rum to the Prodigal Son. 

Poor lads! The Reaper claimed them both within a 
year after demobilization. Mac acquired flu and devel- 
oped pneumonia, and Leo fell down four steps and broke 
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his neck. I suppose he is listed in the archives of the 
Seventh Field Artillery as missing, but nothing 1 is lost if 
you know where it is, and-if any wiseacre in Washington 
wants to know where Leo is I am in position to direct him 
to the boy’s present quarters. I am a godless and unortho- 
dox man but I like to think that one day I shall meet these 
two sitting their horses at some celestial cross-roads and 
drinking black Martinique rum while waiting to ride boot 
to boot with me and lead me into the Elysian fields. 


(To be continued ) 
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Rebel’s Dyed Horses Play Vital Role in Big Gains 


By JoHN DE GANDT 
United Press Staff Correspondent 


ZARAGOZA, Spain, April 2—Insurgent cavalrymen, 
dyeing their white and gray horses with permanganate of 
potash to make them less of a target for airplanes, are 
taking a leading role in the final phase of the civil war. 

Twenty-one months of a conflict that has made Spain a 
testing ground for the latest model tanks and planes have 
proved that the cavalry still has its rdle in warfare. 

Rebel cavalry squadrons have taken part in every big 
engagement of the war. Cavalrymen have fought as in- 
fantrymen and as tank crews, but they have fought as 
cavalry also, against tanks and infantry and machine guns. 

* * * 


Now there has been worked out a new technique—cav- 
alry in cooperation with planes. Under cover of bombing 
and machine-gunning planes, the cavalry dash into the 
loyalist lines and spread panic. 

Cavalrymen first broke the loyalist lines at Teruel, in 
the offensive which preceded the Catalonian offensive. 
Here they coéperated with infantrymen. So rapidly did 
the cavalry take Singra, in the Teruel area, that the loyal- 
ists were not able to use their artillery. 

An officer at general headquarters here explained the 
use of cavalry to me: 

“Cavalry is not a weapon for formal offensive purposes 
0! resistance, but is used as a pursuing weapon and in com- 
* ned actions with motorized infantry. The infantry re- 
ains in the rear, to establish a firing line where the cav- 
alry can find support in case of retreat or strong enemy 
rcsistance. The cavalry can not attack alone.* It thus be- 

comes a weapon of occupation and encirclement, leaving 
»e infantry behind to consolidate cavalry gains.’ 

” The rebel cavalry started without horses. Colonel Jose 
Monasterio—now general—organized it. He came from 
retirement to join the rebels at the start of the civil war 
sad aided in stopping the loyalist drive westward from 





*Very different from the American doctrine of the employment 
©: a Cavalry mass in offensive operations. 





Catalonia toward Zaragoza. Then he organized the cav- 
alry. At first the cavalrymen fought afoot. 


* * * 


For the first time, the cavalry fought on horses in the 
Sierra de Gredos hills, west of Madrid and north of Tala- 
vera de la Reina, during the nationalist advance on Toledo- 

Early in September, 1936, ten squadrons under Mon- 
asterio climbed 6,000-foot Puerto Del Pico Mountain, dis- 
puting the narrow trails with wild mountain goats, to dis- 
perse 700 loyalists with six casualties. 

From the hills the cavalry swept eastward on the San 
Martin De Valde Iglesias sector, west of Madrid, and one 


group of 20 cavalrymen captured more than 60 prisoners. 
* * * 


Then the cavalrymen went to Toledo, and proceeded 
northward through the flat country to Madrid. They first 
met tanks as Esquivias, near Aranjuez, October 20, 1936 
—and broke. But within a few minutes someone sug- 
gested using bottles of gasoline, thrown like hand gren- 
ades, against the tanks and the cavalrymen soon set two 
tanks afire. The rest retreated. 

As the rebels neared Madrid, the cavalrymen caused 
panis among loyalist infantrymen, who would flee through 
olive groves and fields with cries of “cavalry coming.” 

Despite the honeycomb of trenches and barbed wire, the 
cavalry went into action in the Brunete sector west of 
Madrid. They took the village of Las Rozas, an important 
road junction, and held it with rifles and machine guns 
against 16 tanks. 

Fifteen squadrons, charging up the Ebro River valley 
southeast of Zaragoza in August, 1937, so demoralized 
loyalist infantry and machine gunners that the loyalists 
issued leaflets calling men who fled from cavalry cowards 
and advising machine gunners that they could stop cavalry 
if they withheld their fire for close range work.—New 
York World-Telegram. 











Hot off the Press: 

Cavalry Field Manual, Volume I, Horse Cavalry 

Cavalry Field Manual, Volume II, Mechanized Cavalry 

Cavalry Field Manual, Volume III, Employment of 

Cavalry. 

These three manuals, prepared under the direction of 
the Chief of Cavalry, have just been published by order 
of the Secretary of War, for the information and guidance 
of all concerned. This means that the manuals are official 
and that texts and instruction of any kind, which are at 
variance with the contents of the new manuals, have now 
no official sanction. All cavalry agencies, the Cavalry 
School, Regular Army, and National Guard Cavalry 
units, Cavalry Reserve Officers and Cavalry R.O.T.C. 
and C.M.T.C. units should use the new manuals as the 
basis of their instruction. 

The manuals supersede the entire 425 series of War 
Department Training Regulations, which have been out- 
of-date for several years. 

Volume I, Horse Cavalry, includes both the mounted 
and dismounted drill of all horse units from the squad to 
the division, inclusive; shelter tent pitching; manual of 
the rifle mounted; ceremonies and inspections; scouting 
and patrolling mounted; combat training of small units, 
from the squad to the troop, inclusive. The last named 
subject prescribes the combat training of each small unit 
in each type of operation appropriate to that unit. Under 
the rifle squad, for instance, the action of the squad in 
the mounted attack, in the dismounted attack, in defense, 
as a patrol, as a point of an advance guard, as a point of a 
rear guard, as a flank patrol or a flank guard, as a match 
outpost, as an outguard, as a connecting group, and as a 
covering detachment, 1s discussed fully. The actions of 
all other small units included in the rifle troop, in the 
heavy machine gun troop, in the caliber .5o0 machine gun 
troop, and in the headquarters troop, are covered in a 
similar manner. 

Volume II, Mechanized Cavalry, covers individual in- 
struction in driving and care of vehicles, drill, ceremonies 
and inspections, and combat training of small mechanized 
units. Since the principles of the drill, commands and 
signals are similar in mechanized units to those in horse 
units, these subjects are not repeated in Volume II, but 
reference is made in Volume II to appropriate parts of 
Volume I. Thus, members of mechanized units require 
both volumes in their training, while members of horse 
units do not require Volume II. In other respects the 
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arrangement and treatment of both volumes are similar, so 
that officers going from horse units to mechanized units 
will not be confronted with an entirely new treatment 
in their new manual. 

Volume III, Employment of Cavalry, covets the tactical 
principles of reconnaissance, security, offensive combat, 
defensive combat, special operations, movements and shel- 
ter, supply and evacuation. It is more applicable to the 
training and operations of units of the size of squadrons 
and larger than to use by units the size of troops and 
smaller. Each operation is treated first for horse cavalry 
and is then followed immediately by a discussion of the 
same operation for mechanized cavalry 

In the back of Volume III is found a glossary of terms, 
or list of definitions, applicable to all three volumes, and 
a list of references to other training publications, such as 
Staff Officers Field Manuals, Basic Field Manuals, Train- 
ing Regulations and Training Manuals, which are not in- 
cluded in the Cavalry Field Manual but are necessary in 
the training of cavalry units. This list will change from 
time to time, especially as new field manuals supersede 
training regulations and training manuals. It is expected 
that eventually all of the last two series will be rescinded. 

It will be seen from this list that the Cavalry Field 
Manual, valuable as it is hoped it will be, does not cover 
the whole field of cavalry training. Subjects of-interest to 
one or more branches other than cavalry, such as demoli- 
tions, care and display of equipment, field fortifications, 
first aid and hygiene, horsemanship, interior guard duty, 
marksmanship with basic weapons, sketching, musketry, 
scouting and patrolling, dismounted, etc., ‘are found ‘r 
other official publications. 

Although great care was exercised in the preparation 
of the Cavalry Field Manual, mistakes will undoubtedly 
be found in it. It is desired that the Chief of Cavalry’s 
attention be called at once to any errors found. Undoub:- 
edly, also, opinions will differ as to the principles enunci- 
ated in the texts. The Chief of Cavalry desires that all 
cavalry agencies give the new manual a genuine trial for 
at least a year. At the end of that time, any and all recom- 
mendations for changes in the manual will be welcomed 
and will receive prompt consideration. 

It is hoped in the future to keep this Cavalry Field 
Manual up-to-date by means of periodical changes and 
revisions. 

Our manual may not be perfect but at least we have 
one now. Let’s use it. It is the Cavalryman’s Bible. 
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NOTICE: Order your copies of these Cavalry Field Manuals through the Cavalry 


Association. Orders accepted only 1 in quantities of 10 or more copies. Volume I—3oc; 


Volume II—20c; Volume I]I]—asce. 

















Cavalry Pack Loads 


By Colonel Albert E. Phillips, Cavalry 


Eprror’s Note: Colonel Phillips retires from active service next 
October. Accordingly, this illuminating study is perhaps the 
last message from the MASTER OF PACK TRANSPOR- 
TATION during his active career. 

It has been said that without the modern Phillips Pack 
Saddle the importance of American cavalry in warfare of the 
present and future would be materially effected. The mobility 
of our cavalry with its battlefield movement of great fire power 
has been produced in large measure through the accomplish- 
ments of Colonel Phillips. Cavalry as a whole owes him an im- 
measurable debt for his indefatigable efforts in the produc- 
tion of q reliable and efficient pack for essential cavalry loads. 

Colonel Phillips designed not only the pack saddle but the 
carriers and hangers to meet the needs of all branches of the 
army. The Phillips Military Saddle M-1936 is a result of his 
ingenuity. 

He was the author of the initial Cavalry Machine Gun Drill 
Regulations and was involved principally in the publication of 
the manual “Employment of the Cavalry Machine Gun.” For 
offensive operations he originated indirect machine gun fire. 
He was the first officer in the American Army to employ 
overhead machine gun fire in action, which took place in the 
Punitive Expedition in Mexico during 1916. In 1923 Colonel 
Phillips was the first officer to demonstrate machine gun fire 
over mounted cavalry moving at the gallop, which took 
place at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

In the A. E. F. it was Colonel Phillips to whom was as- 
signed the important task of organizing the Machine Gun 
and Small Arms Field Service; he continued as its chief 
throughout the war. He was awarded a special citation by the 
A. E. F. for the “Development and Technique of Machine 
Gun Fire.” Later he was awarded the D. S. M. for his out- 


standing services. 


Pack transportation at cavalry gaits is a probiem quite 
different from that of pack transport at the amble and 
walk. The cavalry “dead” load must of necessity be of 
less weight and less bulk than the “live” load, and its 
positioning upon the saddle must be such as to enable the 
pack horse to travel at cavalry gaits. Correct positioning 
is of equal or greater importance than reduced weight and 
bulk, for a load incorrectly “‘positioned,” even of mini- 
mum weight, may not only impede the horse’s move- 
ments, but cause greater damage than a heavier load 
correctly positioned—just as some lightweight riders in- 
correctly positioned cause sore backs while some heavier 
tiders do not. For these reasons the maximum weight of 
the cavalry pack load, including the weight of the saddle 
and pad, should be less than the lightest load carried by 
@ trooper’s mount in the field and hence has been fixed 
at approximately 200 pounds, placed over the weight- 
bearing parts of the horse. 

For many years the pack loads of all pack services were 
positioned as equally balanced loads, with no apparent 





thought given to the structural conformation of the pack 
animal or to its various body movements in forward pro- 
gression. Weight placed over the weight-bearing parts of 
the horse is not alone sufficient, for the weight must be 
so “positioned” as to enable the horse to maintain its 
equilibrium at all gaits. A knowledge of the principles 
and fundamental factors governing the “positioning” of 
cavalry pack loads is essential for all cavalry officers. This 
knowledge involves both the horse and the packsaddle. 
As the correct handling of the packsaddle is well known 
throughout the service, this paper will deal with the 
horse and loads. 

In discussing the horse 1 know that many of our of- 

ficers are familiar with structural details, but I also know 
that much of this knowledge has not been put to use for 
lack of occasion to use it and also because such parts of 
anatomical details as have appeared in print were written 
for theoretical study and discussion. In the positioning of 
cavalry pack loads we are dealing with the practical ap- 
plication of this knowledge. 
_ The Horse: The framework of the horse—his bony 
structure and his muscular system, indicate that the 
greater part of the weight of a pack load should rest upon 
top of the ribs and the broad, weight-carrying muscle of 
the back, close to the withers in a forward direction with 
no interference with the movements of the shoulder 
blades or the hindquarters, and with minimum pressure 
against the swell of the ribs. 

There must also be but minimum interference with, or 
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A Model Pack Horse 


(See photograph on following page) 











disturbance of, the centers of gravity and motion of the 
horse and his “means” of locomotion. Stable equilibrium 
must be maintained. 

The Center of Gravity: The center of gravity of the 
horse lies at or near the intersection of a vertical line 

assing in rear of the high point of the withers and the 
shoulder blades (about the ninth dorsal vertebra) and a 
horizontal line cutting the lower third of the body from the 
upper portion. This places the center of gravity just in 
rear of the forelegs. This center is raised as weight 1s 
placed upon top of the ribs and it shifts both vertically 
and horizontally as the horse travels, particularly as he 
raises and lowers the long overhanging lever of neck and 
head. While there is an apparent objection to raising the 
center of gravity by placing weight wpon top of the ribs, 
the mechanical structure of the horse favors it and the 
maintenance of equilibrium requires it, for to place pack 
loads upon the sides of the horse at approximately the 
lower third of its body would create a false center and thus 
cause unstable equilibrium and the horse would have dif- 
ficulty in traveling. On the other hand, the center of 
gtavity must not be raised too high. The mechanical 
structure of the horse clearly indicates where the “‘weight” 
of the pack load (not the position of the load) should be 
carried, that is upon top of the ribs, with the heaviest part 
of the load the lowest, the load close to the horse. Further- 
more, the center of gravity must not be moved sidewise 
out of the vertical longitudinal plane, for a load tilted 
to a side affects the equilibrium of the horse almost as 
much as one placed well back upon the horse. 

The center of gravity of the horse in nature is raised 
slightly as the horse .walks. It is raised further and 
moved rearward as the horse raises its head for the trot. 
It is raised still further when the horse gallops but it is 
moved forward of its original position when at rest. The 
ridden horse held at a collected canter may have its center 
of gravity moved rearward as when turning on the 
haunches, etc., but we are concerned here with the cavalry 
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Load stability 


pack horse which travels much as in nature and whose load 
must be of such type and positioning as to favor the prin- 
cipal maneuvering gaits. To assist the horse in its for- 

ward progression at the extended gallop, the race rider 1s 
well forward, doubled up, but as close to the horse as his 
body will admit, the position being in harmony with the 
center of gravity of the horse. This knowledge of race 
riding is of value only as a step in arriving at the most suit- 
able position for the cavalry pack load. With the center of 
gravity displaced rearward at the trot, and forward of its 
original position at the gallop, 1 it is evident that the pack 
load should be positioned so as to maintain the center, 
1.e., its longitudinal position, approximately as it is in 
nature, though slightly favoring the faster gait. The horse 
can regulate this shifting of the center at the trot by the 
movements of its head and neck. The horse always ex- 
tends these members at the gallop. 

So far we have considered the load only as affected by 
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Figure 1 


the center of gravity. Other factors concerning the me- 
chanical structure of the horse must needs be considered. 


The Center of Motion: The trained rider in selecting 
the most suitable seat is concerned principally with a post- 
tion favoring the center of gravity of the horse; the center 
of motion is of little concern to him. As the packsaddle 
covers such a great area of movable parts of the horse and 
extends rearward of the center of motion, a knowledge of 
the location of this center and the movements of the 
horse’s body around it, especially in rear of it, are of 
importance in the handling of pack saddlery and the posi- 
tioning of pack loads. 

The center of motion of the horse’s body lies near the 
fifteenth dorsal vertebra, which is slightly forward of a 
vertical line passing through the middle of the body. This 
center may be found by locating the fifteenth rib—fourth 
from the last—and following it up to the vertebra. The 
center of motion ts in rear of the center of gravity. Motion 

of the horse’s body is directly affected by the inclination 
of the dorsal vertebra, the fifteenth being approximately 
vertical while those to the rear of it are inclined forward 
and those forward of it are inclined rearward. (Figure 1.) 

In motion, the forelegs are the principal bearers of 
weight. The hindlegs are primarily propelling members, 
the hindquarters thus having a greater degree and variety 
oi motion. The movements of the hindquarters are of 
particular importance in the handling of pack saddlery. 
W he the horse walks, its hindquarters, pivoting at the 

nter of motion, hove excess lateral and considerable 

€ vertical oscillation, the pack saddle pivoting at the withers. 
T ‘ese movements (while not generally noticed by a 
rider), cause a slight lateral and gyrational movement to 
the packsaddle and its load. Horses with long strides have 
a camel-like motion of the back which intensifies these 
movements. 

When the horse takes the true trot his balance shifts 
from one pair of diagonals to the other, and, if the rate 
is not too fast (8-mile trot), the lateral and vertical oscil- 


lations are less pronounced, though greater for the hind- 
quarters than for the forequarters. In this case, the pack- 
saddle centers near its middle with short vertical move- 
ments predominating. There is less movement to the 
packsaddle and load at a moderate trot than at any other 
gait. When the trot is extended the horse increases his 
stride by propelling his body through a longer arc, thus 
increasing the space which his body passes over with its 
center of gravity unsupported, the vertical and lateral 
oscillations being greatly increased over those at the slower 
or &mile trot. At the extended trot, greater energy is 
required to lift and propel the body, with increased pound- 
ing of the load and frictional movements of the saddle. A 
minimum expenditure of vital force is found when the 
deviation of the line of motion from the horizontal is least. 
In other words, the fatigue of the horse at any gait de- 
pends greatly upon the movement of his center of gravity. 
When the center of gravity deviates but little from a hori- 
zontal line strength is conserved and, with the diagonal 
pairs of legs being used as bearers and propellers alter- 
nately, the average pack horse, if not too heavily weighted, 
can travel farther at the 8-mile trot within a given time 
with less fatigue and with less chance of bodily injury 
from Gictieucst movements of the packsaddle. When the 
trot is extended beyond the 8-mile rate many pack horses 
will over-extend themselves or break into the gallop, and 
the over-extended trot will not only cause greater pound- 
ing of the packsaddle, but will result in greater fatigue to 
the horse, with possible injury to its back. The trot of 


the command should, therefore, be regulated on that of 


the pack horses, whether the rate is eight miles or faster. 
The ridden horse can be held to the comided trot, but the 
pack horse will take that gait which is easiest for him. 
When the horse gallops there is a minimum of lateral mo- 
tion to the hindquarters and a maximum of vertical mo- 
tion, the packsaddle again pivoting at the withers. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding facts 
are: There should be no excess weight upon the rear of 
the saddle, and the rear parts of the horse’s body must 
not be bound unduly by tight cinching; the pack load 
should be as compact as possible and positioned upon the 

saddle so as to receive a minimum of the excess motion of 

the hindquarters. The weight-center of the pack load 
should be positioned slightly forward of the center of mo- 
tion of the horse. By these means we partially maintain 
the relative “positions” of the center of gravity of the 
horse at the different gaits. 

The “Means” of Locomotion: The legs and the weight- 
carrying muscles of the back must also be considered. 
With the center of gravity of the horse just in rear of the 
forelegs, the forequarters carry approximately one-ninth 
(or 119%) more weight than the hindquarters. As the 
shoulder blades or scapulas are not connected to the body 
by a joint (being attached to the muscles by cartilage), 
the forequarters must not be overweighted. Lacking a 
joint attachment and carrying more weight, the forelegs 
generally break down in service before the hindlegs. 


The broad, weight-carrying muscle of the back is at- 
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Figure 2. Compact Cavalry Load. Light machine gun 


ammunition load 


tached to the hindquarters and also to the forequarters. Its 
attachment to the forequarters over the withers and to 
the shoulder blades is of importance in positioning the 
packsaddle, for the saddle must not interfere either with 
the movements of the shoulder blades or the muscular 
action of the fore or hindquarters. The front edge of the 
packsaddle should be just at the rear of the shoulder 
blades; and the saddle must be cinched with the minimum 
cinch pressure to hold it in place, pressure being applied 
mainly on the front cinch. 

Summarizing the foregoing factors: By disturbing as 
little as possible the natural center of gravity of the horse 
and the proportion of weight carried by the forequarters 
by placing an excess of 11°% of the weight of the load 
forward of the center of the saddle (the load well up, with 
the heaviest part the lowest) , our problem for longitudinal 
positioning of the Cavalry pack load becomes simple. As 
the forward part of the saddle is slightly heavier, we may 
for all practical purposes place approximately 109% of ex- 
cess weight of the Cavalry load forward. I emphasize 


“Cavalry loads” because these loads are generally of a 
compact type. (Figure 2.) It will be shown later that this 
figure (10°/,) does not apply to some of the peculiarly- 


shaped and heavier loads of other services. The center of 
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the packsaddle, if properly positioned, will be over the 
Contes of motion of the horse, whereas the center of grav- 
ity of the Cavalry pack load will be forward of the center 
of motion of the horse. 


LATERAL BALANCE 


Lateral balance of the pack load is difficult of attain- 
ment and the maintenance of it is of equal importance 
to attaining it. Longitudinal balance or positioning is 
easy of attainment, for it is quite simple to place a slight 
excess (10°/,) of the weight of a load forward of the 
center of the ‘tdile: yet, relatively, longitudinal balance is 
the more important, especially so for heavy loads, either 
of top or rope-hitched types. 

The pack horse can travel farther with less possibility of 
injury to its back or sides with a load slightly out of 
balance laterally, provided the saddle remains in place, 
than it can with a load too far rearward. A load too far 
rearward will injure the horse whether the saddle remains 
in place or not. Excess pressure on the rear of a packsaddle, 
whether caused by the weight of the load or by a tight 
rear cinch, interferes with the oscillations of the horse’s 
hindquarters and the loins will be injured. All packsaddles 
have a tendency to work forward, no matter where the 
load is placed longitudinally, this being due to the con- 
formation of horses (or mules) and their muscular move- 
ments in forward progression, both being in contact with 
the packsaddle. When the saddle moves too far forward, 
the shoulder blades will likely be injured. Should the 
conformation of the withers be such as to tilt the front of 
the saddle upward, excessive pressure will also be placed 
upon the animal’s loins, and both loins and withers will 
be injured. 

A packsaddle will remain in place, laterally, when 
lateral balance is not disturbed but, as the center of grav- 
ity of pack loads is on a rotating radius, lateral balance is 
easily disturbed. 

When a packsaddle turns to a side sufficiently to bring 
the opposite pad close to the animal’s spinal thin, 
greater injuries will likely occur than when there is an 
excess of weight rearward, though generally not so rapidly. 
In this case the loins, back, and withers are usually 
injured. 

With hanger-positioned loads, “balance” only need be 
maintained. With cargo loads, especially where the side 
loads are of unequal weight or bulk, considerable practice 
is necessary to acquire the requisite skill in balancing. 

Lateral balance is materially affected by the position of 
the load upon the saddle. The equilibrium of the horse 
is likewise affected. Two side loads of equal weight and 
proportionate bulk or shape that would “‘ride” when 

laced well up on the saddle, would disturb the equi- 
librium of the horse when placed far down upon the sides. 
Example: Two bundles of tents or two tent poles placed 
well up on each side and then down upon the sides of the 
saddle. 

The mechanical principles applicable to lateral balance 
apply equally to loads carried in hangers and to those 
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secured to the saddle by ropes, though the methods of 


accomplishing lateral balance in some cases differ, with 
the results in favor of the “positioned” or hanger load. 
The hanger-positioned load may be scientifically balanced 
and secured while the rope-hitched cargo load must of 
necessity be placed high upon the saddle. Principles ap- 
plicable: 


, Cargo Loads: (See Figure 3.) 

(a) All cargo loads must be placed well up on the sad- 
dle and firmly secured to the saddle so that the load 
cannot rock independently of the saddle. 

(b) Heavy loads always overlap lighter loads for the 


desired lateral balance. 


Hanger Loads: All hanger loads are positioned where 
they will ride best, 1.e., least disturb the equilibrium of 
the horse and favor loading and unloading. 

(a) All bulky side loads and all long loads are placed 
well up on the saddle. Top loads are arranged longitudinal- 
ly. 
(b) Compact loads which lie close to the saddle may 
be placed farther down depending on the bulk, but no 
load should be placed below the middle of the saddle if 
it is possible to avoid it; that is, the top of the load 
should be above a horizontal line through the middle of the 
saddle. 

(c) In positioning loads of unequal weight or bulk, the 
principles of leverage apply, i.e., to shift the loads up, 
down, in or out, or by adding weight to a side hanger to 
acquire balance. 

(1) Side loads of unequal weight but of approximate 
bulk: Place the heaviest load where it will ride best and 
fit the lighter load to it. The lighter load will balance 
below it. 

(2) Side loads of unequal weight but of considerable 
variation in bulk, the bulky load the lightest: If the differ- 
ence in weight is not considerable, place the lighter bulky 
load first and balance it with the more compact load. 
Bulky loads always ride best, whatever their weight, when 
well up on the saddle. Where the bulky load is the heavier 
of the two, it should be positioned first. 


Although it is desirable for bulk and weight to be 
approximately equal, this condition is seldom found with 
combat loads. While it is possible to balance hanger loads 
of considerable difference in bulk and weight, the motion 
of the animal causes a gyrational movement of the saddle 
which disturbs the equilibrium of the horse to some ex- 
tent and tends to rotate the packsaddle to a side. A bulky 
cargo load on a side usually sags and pulls the saddle over 
to that side. For best results, cavalry pack loads should 
not have more than ten pounds excess weight on a side, 
with the load balanced dynamically, that is, to the motion 
of the horse. 


Maintenance of Balance—Constants and Variables: 
Combat loads generally consist of items of fixed weight 
and variables, such as the cal. 30 machine gun load, with a 
tripod of fixed weight on one side and the gun, with water 
jacket and one box of ammunition (two variables), on 
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Figure 3 


the opposite side. In these cases it is desirable to pack the 
fixed weight items well up on the saddle, so that the saddle 
will remain in place as the “‘variables” are consumed. A 
load with variables on each side, such as the machine 
gun ammunition load, should be packed in containers, 
and with hangers so designed as to admit of shifting load 
items to maintain balance. 


Where combat loads have items of different types on 
the sides (such as the machine gun load) with a fixed side 
of the saddle for each side load, it is practicable to design 
the hangers so that the desired excess of weight will be 
forward. But where the loads are similar on each side, 
such as the machine gun ammunition load, it is not good 
practice to design hangers so as to tilt the excess weight 
forward. Reversing the hangers would place the excess 
weight on the rear of the saddle. Adapters for this type of 
load around the rear ends of the hanger bars of the saddle, 
such as metal or leather wrapped around the bars, are 
better. All boxes for cavalry loads should have one or 
mote partitions in order to maintain longitudinal balance, 
unless the boxes are small, in which case the hangers may 
be partitioned. Heavy articles should be placed in the for- 
ward partitions and at the bottoms of boxes. 

A balanced load, however, is of small value unless the 


saddle is kept in its proper position. A packsaddle should 
not remain canted or out of place for the full time between 
halts. Correction should be promptly made so that it will 
be in proper position at all times, just as a rider is required 
to sit properly. A “dead” load requires close supervision. 
With cargo loads—the settling of cargo, grain, rations, 
etc., causes these loads to sag, and sagging is further ac- 
centuated by the stretching of ropes. Lateral sagging 
is seldom equal and frequently one load will incline for- 
ward and the other rearward. As cargo loads must be 
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placed well up on the saddle they should be proportion- 
ately small, tughtly sacked, if of this type, wrapped in 
mantas, and securely bound to the saddle. Cargo loads 
should generally be reset and ropes tightened at the first 
halt. The load should never be so loosely tied as‘ to rock 
independently of the saddle. Section II T.M., THE 
PACKER, No. 2100-30, W.D., 6/10/31 gives all neces- 
sary instructions both for the packsaddle and cargo loads. 
(Figure 3 shows position of hanger and cargo loads.) 


LATERAL BALANCE BY LEVERAGE 


Lateral balance may be attained either by equally-dis- 
tributed weight or by leverage. Balance attained by weight 
is preferable to that attained by leverage. However, the 
majority of combat side loads differ slightly in weight 
and bulk and require a balance by leverage. Where the 
difference in weight exceeds ten: pounds or where there is 
considerable difference in bulk, the load must be balanced 
dynamically, that is, balanced te the motion of the animal. 
Where the difference in weight is under ten pounds and 
the bulk is approximately equal, static balance (or balance 
at rest) is generally sufficient. 

Lateral balance must be attained by leverage when two 
side loads differ in bulk, whether of the same weight or 
not. Where there is considerable difference in the bulk 
of side loads but not in weight, the bulky load will outride 
the less bulky load unless balanced dynamically. The op- 
posite is also true: Where there is considerable difference 
in weight but not in bulk, the load must likewise be bal- 
anced dynamically or the heavier side will outride the 
lighter side. For best results, the difference in weight of 
two Cavalry side loads should not exceed ten pounds and 
the bulk on the two sides should be approximately equal. 

Lateral balance, whether achieved statically or dynami- 
cally, is not alone sufficient; the correct positioning of the 
load must be taken into consideration. It is easy to con- 
ceive of a load balanced dynamically, yet interfering with 
the normal movements of the pack-animal, as, for ex- 
ample, a load positioned well down upon the sides of, or 
extending too far out from, the packsaddle. The load must 
be positioned where it will ride best and least disturb the 
equilibrium of the pack animal, thus ‘assuring minimum 
risk of injury to the animal. 

The most difficult of all cavalry combat loads to pack 
and one with excessive leverage was the 37 mm. load (Fig- 
ure 4). The gun is a concentrated or compact load of 
88 pounds, while the tripod is a lighter but somewhat 
more bulky load of 62 pounds or, with Rammer staff, 65 
pounds, which leaves an excess of 23 pounds on the gun 
side. This load was first packed “statically” or balanced 
when at rest, and later balanced “dynamically,” to the 
motion of a pack horse. With the load well up and as 
close to the saddle as possible gyrational motion is checked. 

Side loads will ride best when positioned well up and 
close to the center of motion of the pack-animal, with 
about 10°% of weight forward of this center, keeping the 
heaviest part of the load to the lowest. A load thus 
positioned is in favorable relation to both centers of the 








Figure 4. Lateral balance by leverage 


animal—motion and gravity. Motion transmitted to a 
load thus packed will be mainly a gentle, longitudinal, 
back-and-forth rocking at the walk, with a slight vertical 
movement at the trot. This is in conformity with the 
natural motion of the animal. No attempt should be 
made to unduly check this motion by tight cinching. 

The objectionable type of motion is that set up when a 
pack load is either too far down, too far up, or one side 
load well up and the other well down or out from the 
saddle, the motion being of a gyrational or corkscrew 
type. Gyrational motion may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples: Two tent poles placed high on the saddle 
will cause only a longitudinal rocking, but when placed 
well down a gyrational motion will occur. Gyrational 
motion also occurs when balance is attained by placing the 
heavier load high up and the lighter load far down and 
out from the saddle. 

To avoid gyrational motion as much as possible, both 
side loads should be well up on the saddle, with the 
lighter load extending outward and downward only the 
minimum distance required for dynamic balance, so that 
motion transmitted to the load will be mainly longi- 
tudinal. Balance attained by excessive leverage leaves 
the animal with excess poundage or pressure on the 
heavy side. Consideration of course must also be given 
to positions favoring packing and unpacking. All pack- 
saddles have a slight lateral motion, swinging from a 
pivot near the withers when the animal walks, but this 
is quite different from gyrational motion. All loads 
should be as close to the saddle as is possible. 

Compact side loads carried in hangers may extend 
from above the saddle to even a short distance below it, 
provided the heaviest part of the load is the lowest. In 
this case the weight is carried by the hanger bars (top of 
saddle) over the -weight-carrying muscles and bony 
framework of the animal, with the center of gravity of the 
load downward. 

In the case of a rope-hitched load, however, the load 
must be positioned well up on the saddle. In this position 
this type load will not only ride better, but the ropes w ill 
stretch the least. ; 

Loads of Unequal Weight Distribution: Here it must 
be pointed out that the positioning of lightweight loads 
with 10°% excess weight forward of the center of saddle 
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Figure 5. Heavy loads of unequal weight distribution 


does not apply to the heavier loads of other pack services, 
such as the loads of pack artillery. The center of gravity 
of these loads may either be over the center of the saddle, 
forward of it, or just in rear of it. For example: The tube 
(barrel less breach) of the 75 mm. pack howitzer weighs 
222 lbs. This load was experimentally packed for “static 
balance” with its center of gravity over the center of the 
saddle, but, due to weight distribution, the saddle pitched 
forward on both level and down grades. To correct this 
and to achieve dynamic balance, the center of gravity of 
the load was moved one inch rearward of the center of the 


saddle. (Figure 5.) 
Weights and Maximum Dimensions of Loads: 


Weight: A pack horse, or mule, can normally carry 
one-fourth its weight on continuous marches of approxi- 
mately 20 miles per day when allowed to take its most 
convenient gaits. The load, however, must be fairly com- 
pact. For shorter daily marches and for short j journeys 
this weight per animal may be slightly exceeded, while 
for forced marches it should be reduced to 1/5 of that of 
the animal. The cavalry pack load must be of reduced 
weight and bulk and should not generally exceed 1/5 the 
weight of the horse. 

Maximum Dimensions of Cavalry Loads—Side Loads: 
Boxes should not exceed the following dimensions: 26” 
x 15” x 10”. No side loads of the box or bundle type 
should have a length in excess of 26” nor a depth greater 
than 10”. Top Loads: These loads are generally of the 
combat type, as a gun, a roll, etc. The length of such 
loads should not exceed 47 inches, with a maximum 
height above the saddle to top of load of 8”. Loads should 
be kept well within the maximum dimensions whenever 
practicable to do so. 


Pack Load Accessories: These consist of the various 
means for carrying and securing loads to the saddles, such 
as side hangers, top carriers, ropes, mantas, etc. 

Side loads other than rope-hitched loads are carried in 

hangers or boxes. Top loads are generally carried in “‘top 
carriers,” though occasionally a side hanger may have a 
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projection for carrying a light top load. Top carriers may 
consist merely of “load arches’ bolted to the saddle 
arches or of frames fastened to load arches, depending on 
the type of load. There are two standard types of load 
arches: one, a light type for light loads; the other, a heavy 
type for heavy loads, including pack artillery loads. 


Top loads must be secured so as to check longitudinal, 
lateral and vertical movement. There are two methods 
of positioning and securing top loads: (a) when the top 
load is designed specifically as part of a pack set—in this 
case, lugs, notches, etc., which act as “stops” to position 
the load and to check longitudinal and lateral movements 
are integral parts of the load. The top carriers are then 
designed to accommodate the load. Example: pack artil- 
lery loads. (b) Loads not specifically designed for packing 
must either have “‘stops” fastened to the pieces or be o 
such design that the carrier or hanger will check these 
movements. Vertical movements of the top load are pre- 
vented by a single canvas load cinch over the load, or by 
two leather straps which fasten to quick release levers at- 
tached to the “load arches.” The most suitable of these 
two methods may be used when the gaits of the pack- 
animals do not exceed the walk. Faster gaits require use 
of the latter method. Leather straps are preferable to spring 
steel clamping devices. 


Side Loads: There are two methods of positioning and 
securing combat side loads, namely (a) the Hanger meth- 
od, and (b) the Box method. The majority of combat 
side loads are carried in hangers. These loads may consist 
of one or more items, as a gun or tripod, etc., or of several 
small boxes placed in hangers, such as ammunition boxes. 

The box method consists of a box on each side, with 
partitions in the boxes, and with hooks for attaching the 
boxes to the saddle bolted directly onto the boxes. 

Both hangers and boxes hook to the hanger bars of the 
saddle and are held in place by two tie-down straps on 
each lower end which buckle to the staples on the bottom 
bars of the saddle. Loads which extend downward close 
to the staples may be tied down by placing a two-inch 
ring on each tie-down strap, the rings being placed over 
the foot rests on the lower corners of the saddle and 
buckled tight. The overall or single load cinch over the 
load may only be used when the gait does not exceed the 


walk. 
The box method of carrying loads, i.e., with hooks 


directly onto the boxes, is the simplest and generally the 
lightest, whenever it is practicable to use the method. 
Tactical considerations and the necessity for maintaining 
proper balance, however, usually favor the hanger method. 
And, in many cases, the hanger method is the lightest 
practicable method; for instance, in loads of the enable 
gun ammunition type. It is generally the fastest method 
of unpacking for action and of packing. 

Proper balance cannot be maintained with the box 
method unless there are partitions in the boxes or the box 
load is of the fixed type, such as a radio set, or ammunition 
in original containers, etc. 
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Hooks on hangers or boxes should fit loosely over the 
hanger bars of the saddle. The downward “‘pull” on the 
hooks should be in a line approximately parallel to the 
outside face of the hanger bar of the saddle. 135 inches 1s 
the horizontal measurement between the outside edges 
of hooks for all Phillips packsaddles. All hangers, boxes, 
etc., should clear the saddle from the hooks to the lower 
part of the hanger, box, etc. This is accomplished by 
riveting ‘‘distance pieces” as rests to the lower part of the 
hanger or box. These pieces should either be above or 
just below the middle of the spring steel ribs of the pack- 
saddle. 

American cavalry combat of today is based largely on 
fire power. Horse cavalry is the fastest moving ground 
force that can operate in all kinds of weather, day or 
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night, over ground impassable for all but infantry. It can 
live off the country for days and weeks. Its missions are 
numerous, its methods many. Its battlefield mobility 
doubles and trebles the value of its great fire power. 

To have this mobility and to be able to make full use 
of fire power requires, in addition to leadership and the 
best of horses and training, saddlery both riding and pack 
that by its very design tends to conserve horseflesh—and 
rider as well—to the end that this great fighting force 
will arrive in condition for battle. To move rapidly is not 
alone sufficient. Our pack equipment must also admit of 
fast, in-and-out action by appropriate securing and re- 
leasing-devices. From the gallop to the ground to ma- 
chine gun fire—all in ten seconds—is the ultimate. The 


U. S. Cavalry is equipped to do it! 


x. 2 = 


The Horse on the Battlefield 
(Contributed ) 


There are only three agencies, not existing previously, 
which were expected to drive the horse from the battle- 


field: 


GAS. The answer to which is that the Germans still 
horse their division artillery. 

AIRPLANES. The answer to which is that Spanish 
Loyalist planes have not yet, apparently, been able 
even to find General Monasterio’s cavalry division, so 
active and valuable to the insurgent side, as compared 
to their destruction of the mechanized attack at 


Guadalajara. 


MACHINE GUNS. There remains the machine gun, 
which was expected to doom horse movement on the 
field of combat, but which has strangely failed to do 


so. 


There are historic instances, 


and even recent ones, 


where machine-gunners, in defensive positions, their 
weapons well sited and laid against ground attack so as to 
sweep the immediate front with grazing fire, knee-high, 
have been surprised and overwhelmed by unexpected 
mounted attacks. The’ mounted attack, launched under 
cover, advanced more rapidly, apparently, than the guns 
could be traversed. The pieces, ranging on the ground 
bursts, could cope only with the moving legs of the horses. 
If the guns were elevated, they were unable to adjust fire 


except on the overs, at much greater range. 
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Come Trends at the Cava ty Schoo 


By Colonel Clarence Lininger, Cavabuy 


The years move by and carry changes with them. A 
military school must remain on solid footing and such 
modifications as come about in its teachings should be in 
the nature of improvement and progress. Radical inno- 
vations are not in order. Principles remain fixed; methods 
follow equipment which in turn may alter organization 
—the whole coming about with movement deliberate 
enough to allow considered adjustments. 

When one discusses the efforts and objectives of a 
school, such as the Cavalry School, it is not probable that 
he will have anything of a major importance to disclose, 
but will rather dwell upon the old things and magnify 
minor innovations. However, as they enter vitally into 
the heart and soul of the institution and through it touch 
upon the professional life of the arm, a brief time spent 
in their consideration may be interesting. 


HorsEMANSHIP 


Thirty years ago the French system of equitation was 
introduced by General (then Captain) Henry, and the 
system is still basic, although so much has been adopted 
from other nations—Germany, Italy, Poland—and our 
own horsemen have worked with such assiduity and intelli- 
gence that one is fully justified in proclaiming that an 
American system has been completely developed. Several 
years have passed since any of our officers attended riding 
schools abroad. American texts are ample for service and 
school purposes and no longer is it necessary to refer to 
foreign authorities—their writings are merely interesting 
and collateral references. 

Calmness. For many years, ever since the World War 
in fact, instruction has stressed calmness in the mental de- 
velopment of the horse to such a degree that some phases 
of training may have received less attention. The result, 
however, is that horses go very quietly and comfortably 
alone or in groups and at all gaits over every variety of ter- 
rain. They are possibly less responsive to the aids, less col- 
lected and less agile on their feet than when they were rid- 
den with greater collection. As the Cavalry. has discarded 
the saber and will infrequently engage in individual 
mounted combat, and as our horses are used in the usual 

case to transport fire power quickly to points where need- 
ed, it may be we can dispense with a certain amount of 
collection for the trooper’s mount and accept the penalty 
of a less alert appearance and less style in lieu of a substi- 
tuted calmness. 

The Advanced Equitation Class has a group of horses 
in which a higher degree of training is emphasized than 
in the recent past. This is more for the training of the 
officers themselves than for the horses but serves to ex- 





hibit to all students a correctly collected and balanced 
horse. 

Remounts. The quality of remounts received by the 
School has been improving year by year. This happy re- 
sult may be ascribed to the Remount Service. There is a 
generous sprinkling of clean-bred horses and the others 
are half-bred or better. Even many of the so-called half- 
breds are pure, but there aren’t papers to prove them so. 
There is a reasonable uniformity of size and a 16-1 horse 
is not regarded as unusually large but a 15-2 horse is small. 
Weedy types are unknown—all are good, sturdy, en- 
during weight carriers with bone, substance and room 
in their bodies for their organs. As for temperament they 
are calm since the Remount Service has made a point of 
obtaining that kind of stallions. (There may be some re- 
lationship here with School results of training.) 

Horseshoeing and animal management, including treat- 
ment and care of the sick and disabled, receive their due 
proportion of time. 

Objective. The underlying thought of the Department 
is to produce a horse and rider capable of fast and long 
continued movement with ability to perform successfully 
the missions that fall to the lot of Cavalry in war. 


TACTICS 


The period immediately after the World War, when 
the Mounted Service School was transformed into the 
Cavalry School, was a crucial period for the Department 
of Tactics, but the basic principles governing Cavalry em- 
ployment were deduced and promulgated. They remain 
unchanged today, though new weapons and equipment 
have required corresponding changes in methods. Rapid 
movement and application of effective fire power are the 
predominant characteristics. 

Motorization and mechanization have produced the 
greatest modifications. 

Motorization. Motorization simplifies the supply prob- 
lem. With the knowledge that ammunition and other 
supplies can be brought up rapidly and as needed, a cav- 
alry commander is given a freedom of action not possible 
with animal-drawn transport. Motors also permit reduc- 
ing the burden on the troopers’ mounts since frequently 
the rolls or other weight carried on the horse may be put 
into trucks. Marching rates and distances and battlefield 
mobility are thus increased. Should motors fail there are 
still packs t in the troop, regiment and division for such 
emergencies. Animal-drawn transport has limited uses 
and except under special conditions could be dispensed 
with. The three means of transporting supplies almost in- 
variably are motors, packs and troopers’ mounts. 
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Mechanization. Mechanization has opened up a whole 
new field and instruction covers the mechanized cavalry 
brigade, the armored car squadron of the cavalry division, 
the reconnaissance squadron of the motorized infantry di- 
vision, and the scout cars of the horse cavalry regiment. 

Principles of employment of mechanization are founded 
upon practice developed in cur own Army as well as theo- 
retical studies based upon the powers and limitations of the 
vehicles themselves and the equipment they carry. Tactical 
methods of mechanized cavalry resemble those of horse 
cavalry; the general missions of the two are the same and 
such methods seem the best viewed from any szandpoint. 
There is the far-flung reconnaissance, the search for the 
enemy's weakness usually toward his flank and rear, the 
speedy attack and the exploitation. One who thinks in 
terms of horse cavalry can also think in terms of mechan- 
ized cavalry by substituting the powers, limitations and 
characteristics of mechanized vehicles for horses. 

The reconnaissance squadron of the motorized infantry 
division is receiving increasing attention. Tendencies in 
our Army as well as custom abroad indicate that Cavalry 
will furnish this reconnaissance element, and our officers 
must be ; prepared for the duty in theory even though they 
may enjoy little practical experience. There is an almost 
universal belief that a horse troop should he included for 
close-in reconnaissance when the infantry has detrucked 
to march or fight, but solution is needed for some ques- 
tions dealing with strength, organization, method of 
transportation aid detailed employment. 

Scout Cars. Paucity of scout cars in the horse regiment 
almost restricts their use to reconnaissance, and while early 
information is a great element of security, a few more cars 
could provide more all-around safety by meeting hostile 
aviation or mechanization at a distance and fighting it or 
giving warning. 

WEAPONS AND MATERIEL 


Among the menaces that confront cavalry (horse and 
mechanized) one might mention three—machine guns, 
mechanization and aviation. Those three must be con- 
quered when met and they are likely to be met as a result 
of almost any mission given cavalry. They cannot be 
evaded—machine guns on account of the prodigality with 
which they will be strewn over the battlefield and else- 
where, and the other two on account of their mobility— 
mechanization on the ground and aviation in the air. 

Passive measures may be invoked, such as darkness, 
woods, valleys, streams, smoke or dispersed formations, 
but nature may not spread the mantle of her protection at 
the right time and place, and we are lost unless we can 
employ positive measures. By positive measures can be 
understood one of supreme importance—weapons. 

Larger formations may include among their supporting 
agencies artillery, attack planes, atid chemical troops, but 
the cavalry regiment will frequently have to make head 
with little or no outside help, depending largely upon its 


own means. 


Hostile Machine Gans. Hostile machine guns will be 
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almost everywhere. Cavalry can dash through them and 


take its losses. That in many cases would not be wise. It 
can march around them but might fail in its mission. They 
must often be shot out of existence. Machine gun duels 
are not profitable. Special anti-machine gun weapons are 
necessary. There are two weapons that are or can be carried 
within the regiment that possess reasonable capabilitics. 

One weapon now undergoing test is the mortar—q7- 
mm., 60-mm. and 81-mm. The 81-mm mortar has a long 
Hictiie range and the 60-mm. mortar a shorter but still 
adequate range. The 60-mm. mortar 1s favorably regarded 
by the Cavalry Board. It is light and can be carried in 
pack. It can search reverse slopes and its projectile has a 
large bursting radius. However, the machine guns danger- 
ous to Cavalry will rarely be hiding behind hills, but will 
be out using direct fire. This weapon requires further 
thought and experimentation before adoption. 

The other 1s the 37-mm. gun which was a tried weapon 
during the World War and for which no substitute has 
been found with comparable accuracy and ability to put 
out machine guns. A war strength regiment has two, but 
experience may show this number to be uisufficient. 


Hostile Mechanization. When hostile mechanization 
approaches with apparent intent to attack it must be met 
by weapons. The cavalry has a very efficient one for the 
purpose—the caliber .50 machine gun. It can hit moving 
tanks at least 10 per cent of the time and its armor-piercing 
bullet will penetrate a measurable thickness of case hard- 
ened armor plate at mid range. Caliber .30 machine guns 
are also effective within limits, and although possibly un- 
able to stop mechanization, they can make drivers close 
their ports and slow down, and they may cause injuries to 
personnel by reason of bullet splash through vision slots 
and welded joints in the armor. All Cavalry personnel 
should be imbued with the belief that “WEAPONS 
WILL STOP HOSTILE MECHANIZATION.” 


Hostile Aviation. Aviation is a danger to all ground 
troops, but it is often said, and with reason, that horse 
cavalry has less to fear than any other arm since on the 

march it can disperse quickly and yet keep up its forward 
movement across country in the manner of its training. 
But this will not be enough and every available weapon 
must open up on the attacking planes—machine guns, 
rifles and pistols. There is a time element involved and a 
system of information and warning must be used; training 
is needed to produce a heavy fire quickly. 

Mechanized cavalry may not leave a road and take to 
cross-country movements so readily, but it has some hun- 
dreds of machine guns at all times pointed into the sky 
ready to open such a burst of fire that an aviator, having 
once felt it and survived, would not readily repeat the ex- 
perience. 

The U. S. semi-automatic rifle Caliber .30 is undergoing 
test. It is only a few ounces heavier than the present service 
rifle and has the same range and accuracy, but with well 


‘trained individuals the fire power of a unit can be trebled. 


Due to- the considerable introduction of 


Motors. 
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mechanization and motorization into the Cavalry, the 
personnel of the arm must know the motor as well as the 
horse, and the Cavalry School has a modest but well 
equipped motor school for all students, Regular Army, 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, officers and enlisted 
men, and with a more thorough course for some than 
others. It must not be forgotten that even in the horse 
regiment there are many items of motor transportation to 
maintain—scout cars, trucks, motorcycles, and light cars 
of different types. These the cavalryman himself must 
keep running and repaired except for higher echelon 
maintenance. The Cavalry School concentrates its at- 
tention on the organic transportation of the arm. 


Communications. In these days of rapid movement and 
operations that scatter Cavalry far and wide, communi- 
cations assume the utmost importance. Numerous activi- 
ties must be coordinated and all directed in accordance 
with changing situations. Information obtained is of no 
value unless transmitted in time to be employed to good 
purpose. 

Within the cavalry brigade communications can best be 
handled by trained cavalrymen thoroughly familiar with 
cavalry organization, operations and characteristics. So the 
Cavalry School is training cavalry communications officers, 
giving them very thorough courses in the theory and 
practice of radio communication. They learn about elec- 
tricity, radio sets, sending and receiving, and one class 
must qualify as amateur radio operators. It may be added 
that lack of space in our vehicles forbids receiving anyone 
therein unless he is trained to drive a vehicle and use the 
proper weapons. 

Complete dependence cannot be placed in radio and 
under many conditions other means of communication 
will be employed—motorcycles, mounted messengers, 
pyrotechnics, runners, and wire telephone, for example. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTION AND PUBLICATIONS 


Instruction in the employment of cavalry in war is made 
vivid through the medium of history, especially narratives 
of the World War since armament, and, therefore, methods 
more nearly approximate what could be expected in the 
eatly days of a conflict than if wars more distant in time 
were studied. The instructors conduct an interesting 
course, but the students themselves prepare monographs 
i: which it is brought close to them that tactical principles 
are not arrived at by any hit-or-miss method, or through 

heorizing alone, but are the result of analysis of actual 
sccurrences. This method establishes confidence in the 
-inciples and methods proclaimed. 

It is acknowledged that the Army officer is a teacher, 

vhether a lieutenant the first day in front of his platoon 


SOME TRENDS AT THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
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or a general officer at the Army War College. Some may 


be richly endowed by nature as instructors, but the average 
officer needs to be taught how to instruct, how to prepare 
his material and how to present it. Students at the Cavalry 
School prepare material on an assigned subject and at the 
proper time in the schedule give a talk before their class- 

mates for a specified number of minutes. The class turns 
in detailed constructive criticism on the manner of per- 
formance. Students also speak into a microphone in the 
manner of a radio broadcast while the class listens at a 
loud speaker in an adjoining room. A recording machine 
in still another room makes a phonographic record. Dur- 
ing the progress of this course marked improvement is 
noted in every way including manner of delivery, and the 
student leaves the School better prepared to stand on his 
feet and present a convincing address. 

A matter of interest to all, but more especially to Re- 
serve officers, because they are the most numerous users, is 
that the Extension Courses of the Cavalry series are pre- 
pared at Fort Riley and done with great care. The Depart- 
ment under discussion is responsible, but draws to its aid 
the other departments. The subcourses parallel the resi- 
dent courses and are made as reasonable and practical as 

ossible, bearing in mind the objectives desired and the 
difficulties of home study. About 3,500 Cavalry Reserve 
officers are reached with great benefit to themselves and 
therefore to the service. 


GENERAL 


The Cavalry School is a very special instrument of the 
Chief of Cavalry serving as a laboratory to determine 
cavalry principles, methods and needs as well as to dis- 
seminate cavalry doctrines to the service. 

The Cavalry School attempts to keep abreast of modern 
developments and thought, both in the military as well 
as the outside world. 

The radio and the internal combustion engine have 
wrought profound changes 1 in military organization and 
operations, as well as in American social and economic 
life. The Cavalry School is whole- -heartedly behind the 
adoption and use ofany equipment that assists cavalry in 
the performance of its characteristic missions. The radio 
and mechanized and motorized equipment are part and 
parcel of Cavalry which needs them, wants them and 
will employ them to the maximum. The Cavalry has its 
objectives to attain in war—the means employed are less 
important than that the objectives be reached. 

The Cavalry School believes that “despite advances in 
technique the ability and character of the individual ts still 
decisive” and that “simple action thoroughly and 
promptly executed is still the best guarantee of success.” 


THERE HAS BEEN a great deal of misinformation broadcasted relative to the cavalry. It 
is a fact that cavalry is of far more importance than it has ever been.—GENERAL SUM- 
MERALL. 





THE CAVALRY ROLE 


By Henry P. Ames, Major, 1317th Cav-Ser-Unit 


Riding out in columns of twos at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
Sunday morning, April 24th, a Cavalry Reserve lieutenant 
was asked what he thought of the Cavalry after hearing 
Brigadier General H. S. Hawkins tell us about it at our 
last conference, April 21st. He replied, “I had begun to 
feel that maybe horse cavalry was no longer fit for pres- 
ent-day combat, but now I think we have something.” 

It was truly a great inspiration to all present to go a long 
way back and meet Lieutenant Hawkins and follow him 
as he gained knowledge, rank and responsibility, not 
only as a professional soldier, but as a good American. 
His experiences in the mounted arm of the service in our 
West, the Philippines, France and Germany are most 
interesting and instructive. This officer with his fine un- 
derstanding of men and horses told us to stay mounted 
when fighting i in small groups or crossing fire-swept areas 
lacking cover. Also the importance of pistol training 
was brought out and the use of the pistol at close range, 
either mounted or dismounted, stressed. Cavalry is surely 
capable of combat missions as well as those of reconnais- 
sance. Addition of a large number of horses to the U. S. 
Army would greatly increase its morale and efficiency. 

A regular Army cavalry officer commenting on the 
lecture stated, ““General Hawkins’ retirement is a great 


A Regular Army Cavalry retired 


loss to the Cavalry.” 


First Lieutenant Hawkins in the Philippines 


non-commissioned officer being told of this conference, 
quietly remarked, “General Hawkins 1s an officer and a 
gentleman other than by an Act of Congress; he was 
born that way.” 

To be a good cavalry officer a man should be a man 
among men and a lover of horses 








Second Lieutenant Hawkins on bis first charger 
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In warfare of movement, the oral combat order will be 
used very frequently. With the modern premium on 
speed it should be a facile medium by which the com- 
mander transmits his desires to his subordinates. I have 
heard many commanders whose conversational powers 
were more than adequate for the lucid exposition of a 
complex idea but I have seldom heard an oral combat order 
that did not sound stilted, expressionless, and flat. The 
trouble, I believe, is with the form which we use. 

The “five paragraph” order is a logical enough arrange- 
ment. As a form for a written order it is very satisfactory. 
In the case of written orders there is an assumption that 
the writer has time to write it and that the receivers have 
time to read it. The feature of the “five paragraph” form 
that is so frequently extolled, namely, that it prevents 
leaving anything out, is not amiss under such circum- 
stances. The written order then may become a sort of 
blueprint, meaningless at first glance, but everything 1s 
there if one studies it out. 

It is suggested that the “five paragraph” form mav be 
made a more suitable vehicle for oral combat orders if the 
following two points are observed: 

(1 1) In paragraph two, give a clear statement of the 
mission or objective and a reasonably complete statement 
of the maneuver, including the major assignment of 
troops. This will serve to give all listeners an early orienta- 
tion which will make subsequent instructions much 
clearer. It is a normal conversational technique. 

(2) In paragraph three, depart from the idea that every 
unit must be mentioned. Instead, mention only those 
units whose instructions are not obvious from the scheme 
of maneuver or basic assignment of troops given in para- 
graph two. It is surprising how much may be omitted. 

The above idea is illustrated in the three orders which 
follow. In the left-hand column are oral orders taken from 
publications of service schools. I believe they are repre- 
sentative of our present technique in oral orders. In the 
tight-hand column I have given the same material ar- 
ranged according to the technique suggested above. The 
dotted lines indicate the division between paragraphs two 
and three. Brief comments follow each pair of orders. 


This battalion with rst Pla- We attack at 10:00 A.M. 


toon Howitzer Company at- 


tached will attack a 10:00 A.M. 
and seize the northwest slope of 
Houston Hill and the north 
slope of Adams Hill. 


Formation: Companies A and 
B in assault, Company A on 
the right. 


Line of departure: line now 


held by the 3d Battalion. 








Objectives: northwest slope 
of Houston Hill and north 
slope of Adams Hill. 


Line of departure: front 


line of 3d Battalion. 


_ Formation: Company A on 
the right, Company B on the 
left, Company C in reserve. 





Zone of action: as already 
designated by S-3. 

Scheme of maneuver: Com- 
pany B assisted by Company 
A will take Reynolds Hill. 
Company A will then take 
Brown Ridge assisted by fire 
of Company B from Reynolds 
Hill and fire from the 2d Bat- 
talion. Company A will then 
take the northwest slope of 
Houston Hill. Company B 
will assist Company A in tak- 
ing Houston Hill and will 
capture the north slope of 
Adams Hill. 


Company A will assist Com- 
pany B in the capture of Rey- 
nolds Hill. Assisted by the fire 
of Company B and by the 2d 
Battalion, it will then capture 
Brown Ridge. Continuing its 
advance it will capture Houston 
Hill assisted by Company B 
and the 2d Battalion and seize 
the northwest slope of that hill. 


Company B assisted by Com- 
pany A will capture Reynolds 
Hill. It will then assist Com- 
pany A by fire in the capture 
of Brown Ridge. Continuing its 
advance, it will assist Company 
A in the capture of Houston 
Hill and seize the northern 


slope of Adams Hill. 


Company C follow Com- 
pany B at 600 yards to the 
valley 500 yards southeast of 
Reynolds Hill. 


Company C in reserve will 
follow Company B at 600 yards 
and then await orders in the 
stream valley 500 yards south- 


east of Reynolds Hill. 


Fire support: Company D, 
position on this hill. Mortars 
on this hill east of hill at (co- 
ordinates). Place some mortar 


fire on the spur of Davis Hill. 


Company D from positions 
on this hill will initially support 
the attack on Reynolds Hill 
prepared for prompt displace- 


ment. 


1st Platoon Howitzer Com- 
pany from positions on this 
hill and east of hill at (codrdi- 
nates) will initially support the 
attack on Reynolds Hill and the 
spur of Davis Hill. 





Notice in the left-hand order how much unnecessary 
matter and how much repetition our present technique 
makes necessary. In the nght-hand order the reserve has 
been included in paragraph 2 under ‘‘Formation.” The 
scheme of maneuver as given in paragraph 2 of the right- 
hand order is really the material that is given twice in the 
left-hand order (under paragraphs 3 a and 3 b) In the 
right-hand order the only material in paragraph 3 is that 
which is not already clear from the content of paragraph 2. 


This squadron will occupy 
and defend the high ground 
from RJ 607 to present posi- 


tion of 


We will defend the high 
ground from RJ 607 to present 
oie nae, ET TCE or 
ate earids nally OE lin eet 
(south), Troop B on the left, 


Troop C in reserve. 


Troops A and B abreast, 
Troop A on the right (south). 
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Boundary between Troops 
Avan Be. 33 358 Seuss 


Boundary between troops: . . 


Caliber .30 machine-gun 
platoon position on the wood- 
washer Mt... cise wsese 


Caliber .30 machine-gun pla- 
toon (heavy) support the de- 
fense from a position on the 
wooded nose at ............. 


Troop A occupy and defend Troops A and B protect 
the right sector. Protect right their flanks of the squadron. 
flank. Troops C in woods at.... 

Troop B occupy and defend 
the left sector. Protect the left 
flank. 


Troop C in squadron, reserve 
eS RR Ee ro 


Caliber .50 machine-gun pla- 
toon protect squadron from 
hostile mechanization by cover- 
ing principal avenues of ap- 


proach. 





Notice the amount of unnecessary and repetitious ma- 
terial in the left-hand order. In the right-hand order the 
reserve has been mentioned in paragraph 2 for early 
orientation. No reference to Troops A or B, other than 
the probably unnecesary caution to protect the flanks, was 
included in paragraph 3. The caliber .30 machine guns 
were given positions only. It is unnecessary to tell them 
to support the defense. The caliber .50 machine-gun 
platoon is organized solely for the purpose of antimech- 
anized defense. It is unnecessary to give this platoon 
orders unless something out of its normal employment 
is desired. 

We attack at once. 3d Squad- 


ron attacks Red left and rear 
from that hill. 


This regiment attacks at once 
enveloping the hostile left flank 
from that hill. 


1st Squadron reinforces ad- 
vance guard and captures that 


hill. 











x = & 


Correction 
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The rst Squadron, continue 
the action of the advance guard 
and capture that hill. 


2d Squadron in reserve at 
present Iccation. 
The 2d Squadron with one | .......-.+-.e seen eens 
platoon - caliber .50 machine 
guns attached, move at once 3d Squadron move to attack 
east of that hill and, as soon as | position under cover of that 
in position, attack the hostile hill. 1st Section Scout Cars 
left flank and rear. Fire a pro- will screen you from observa- 
jector signal, red, vicinity that tion by Red cars. Fire a pro- 
hill when attack begins. jector signal, red, when attack 
is launched. One caliber .50 
machine gun attached to 3d 
Squadron. 


Caliber .30 machine guns sup- 
port the attack from here. 


Fire support: normal. Cali- 


Caliber .50 machine guns pro- 
ber .30 machine-gur. platoon 


vide protection against mechan- 
ization. here. 





Artillery support the attack 


from this general area. 


1st Section Scout Car Platoon 
screen movement of 3d Squad- 
ron from observation by Red 
scout cars. 


The 2d Squadron remain 
initially in its present position 
in reserve. 





In the above three orders there is a saving of about 30 
per cent in use of words in the right-hand column of orders 
over those in the left column. This however, is an in- 
cidental advantage. It is believed that the principal ad- 
varitage of the orders in the right-hand column may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) They are easier to give because they follow the 
normal method of expressing an idea orally. 

(2) They are easier to understand because they follow 
normal conversational technique and because they give a 
picture of the action early in the order which makes subse- 
quent instructions more easily understood. 

(3) They contain no obvious, repetitious, or unneccs- 
sary matter. 


On Page 130 of the March-April issue of the CAVALRY 
JourNaL reference was made to a War Department train- 
ing text which contains data of value to Machine Gun 
Units in the cavalry. The following title, omitted in the 
foregoing reference, should have been carried as follows: 
Special Text Number 252, Army Extension Courses, 


Heavy Machine Guns. 


This text may be purchased through the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C., at 20c per copy. 














The Bandit Raid on Ojo de Cgua 


Cn épic 


the Mexican Border 








By Nathan F. Salisbury, Late First Lieutenant, Signal Corps 





We sat on the porch of the little whitewashed military 
telephone station at Ojo de Agua and looked out over the 
mesa to the north, where the big Texas moon was climb- 
ing up above the mesquite and throwing into bold relief 
the small adobe shacks of the Mexican settlement, trans- 
forming their dirt and filth into a picture that succeeded 
in awing even the very matter-of-fact little Irish sergeant 
of the U. S. Signal Corps. 

No one had spoken for a long time. No sound broke 
the stillness of the night save the mournful wail of a 
coyote somewhere off in the brush, the steady and meas- 
ured tramp, tramp, tramp of a sentry walking his post 
between the Signal Station and the Rio Grande bank, and 
away off in some distant quarter of the village the faint 
strumming of a Mexican stringed band. Then the ser- 
geant opened up with a flourish of his pipe that took in 
half the points of the compass. 

“I remember ’twas just such a night as this, with the 
moon a-blazin’ full an’ strong, an’ the night fine an’ warm, 
that Ojo de Agua was raided and Sergeant Schaeffer and 
eighteen men fought it out against a hundred Mex’s from 
behind the very walls of this here shack we're a-settin’ in 
front of now.” 

We had heard about the Ojo de Agua raid. Anyone 
who had visited the little telephone station standing just 
back of the Military Road and almost on the very banks 
of the river itself, could not help knowing something 
about it, for the story of the raid was written on the four 
walls of the little station in the indelible and fantastic 
handwriting of Mexican bullets (scarred and torn and 
splintered walls they were), that during the day admitted 
the sunlight in a thousand tiny streams that served as 
constant reminders of the night when things less pleasant 
and cheerful than sunbeams were boring their way through 
the pine boarding. 

What we didn’t know about the Ojo de Agua raid, 





"A detachment of ten men from Troop G, 3d Cavalry under Ser- 
geant Ernest Schaeffer, which was stationed at Ojo de Agua, 
October 21, 1915, together with a pack-radio section consisting of 
eight Signal Corps men were attacked by Mexican bandits esti- 
mated from 50 to 100 in strength; three United States soldiers, 
including Sgt. Schaeffer were killed. The cavalry detachment was 
one of several detachments under Captain Frank R. McCoy, 3d, 
Cavalry; the Mission (Texas) District Commander. This officer 


is now Major General, Commanding Second Corps Area, Gover- 
nor’s Island, New York.—From records of War Department, The 
Adjutant General's office. 








however, were the details of the fight, and since a number 
of our party, a Mexican-American deputy sheriff, as well 
as the Signal Corps Sergeant, had taken an active part in 
it, we drew up a bit closer to listen. 

“T was up at Mission that night, about three miles north 
of here,” the sergeant continued, “doin’ duty in the 
Telephone Station there along with a troop of regular 
cavalry. An’ an easy job I had of it, too, with nothin’ to 
do but ’tend the military switchboard by day an’ sleep in 
the station by night. The night I’m referrin’ to was calm 
an’ quiet, an’ the moon lightin’ up everything like day, 
just like this one, an’ there was just enough of the blessed 
gulf breeze a-blowin’ in from the east to make you forget 
the sweatin’ you did while the sun was up. Do you know 
the kind of nights that sort of grip you hard, the kind 
when all the stillness and the beauty ‘of ’em keeps tellin’ 
you that you rea mighty small article in a great world, an’ 
when you sit around an’ dream about how peaceful every- 

thing 1s, an’ ask yourself a lot of fool questions about why 
the country needs soldiers an’ why you ever took it into 
your head to leave a home an’ three squares a day for a tent 
an’ corned “Willie-—do you? Well, that’s the kind of a 
night that one was. 

“An’ so, instead of throwin’ the night key on the switch- 
board an’ turnin’ in at taps like any good soldier should, 
I sat up outside the station with my chair tilted up against 
the front wall. 

“I don’t know what it was that did it that night, but 
somethin’ kept me up. I simply couldn't sleep, an’ I 
thought it was because the night was so fine an’ cheerful, 
but from what happened I’ve kind of changed my mind. 

“Tt was close on to twelve o'clock, I guess; I remember 
them formin’ the guard over in camp twice since I sat 
down an’ that was before taps, when the sentry calls out to 
me. You know where his post runs at Mission, just a 
bare fifty feet from the telephone station. 

“What do you want?’ says I. 

“ “Come on over,’ he answers, with a wave of his arm 
that gave me the idea somethin’ was up, an’ so throwin’ 
up the night key on the switchboard, I strolled over his 
way. 

“ ‘Listen,’ says he, an’ he holds up a finger an’ looks out 
of the corner of his eye in the direction of the river. “Hear 


anything?’ 
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“T listened for a while, but nothin’ 


ee thought I heard some shootin’ down Ojo de 
Agua way. 

‘Now a sentry walkin’ his post, particularly a 
rookie, as this fellow was, sees an’ hears 
more things durin’ a two-hour sentry-go 
than an ordinary man does in a lifetime; 
so with some remark about changin’ his 
brand I turned ’round and started to walk 
back toward the Signal Station. 

“Then’s when things happened. 

“The night bell on the switchboard 
went off loud enough, it struck me, to 
wake the whole camp, so I did the rest of 
the trip to the station on the run, threw 
off the bell switch, clapped that con- 
founded receiver that’s always gettin’ 
twisted, onto my head, an’ answered 
with the name of the station. 

“But I only stayed there a minute, for 
the message I got wasn’t only from poor 
old Schaeffer—spittin’ blood, likely as not, 
while he shouted for help—but every word 
he uttered was sort of punctuated- like by the 
bark of a Springfield, fired on the inside of Ojo 
de Agua station three miles away. 

“I wasn’t wast’n any time, mind you, 'n gettin’ 
over to the guard tent. Somehow or other I got 


the lump out of my throat an’ shouted as I ran. I guess 
probably the look on my face told my story better than 
my stutterin’ words did, for in a moment the bugles sound- 
ed, whistles blew, lights appeared in the camp, an’ the 
commandin’ officer came out of his tent dressin’ as he ran. 
Even down on the picket line the horses were all standin’ 


at attention as if they knew what was comin’, too. 

“Well, sir, it was exactly twelve minutes after that call 
blew that the troop went a-thunderin’ out of the camp 
and hit the narrow windin’ trail leadin’ south through the 
brush, for the river, with me bringin’ up the rear with a 
service buzzer slung across my shoulders, Pll not forget 
that ride. Neither wilt anyone who took a part in it. It 
was spur to flank from the start, an’ every man- jack in the 
troop urgin’ an’ beggin’ an’ pleadin’ an’ cursin’ his mount 
to sentech out just a little bit more. All you could hear 
was the thunderin’ of hoofs on the road—all you could see 
was the heavin’ of shoulders up ahead of you. There was 
no word spoken an’ when you got a chance to see one of 
the men ridin’ alongside of you, you could see that his jaw 
was set tight an’ there’d be a glint to his eyes that made 
your heart glad. There was lots of those boys who knew 
Schaeffer an’ every one of them was thinkin’ of him. A 
mile south of Mission the road winds more, an’ takes you 
through the heavy brush that hangs over the road on both 
sides, an’ when we struck this stretch it was a case of every 
one layin’ low to dodge the mesquite that tore at you with 
a thousand thorny fingers as you went by. 


came to me "cept 
the music from a Mex dance an’ the tin-can tinklin’ of a 
cow bell somewhere out in the brush, an’ I told him so. 
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“Wheeled an’ rode through 
the broken bandit array 
again, usin’ sabers freely an’ 
with telling effect so that 
about half their number were 
either killed or wounded.” 


“We were gettin’ closer to the river all the time, but 
there wasn’t a man in the troop who didn’t think we were 
followin’ a snail’s pace. You'd look at the trees at the 
side of the road an’ when they didn’t pass fast epousl 
you'd dig your spur deeper an’ curse a little harder, a 
throw your weight a little more.forward. 

“Then—we got within ear-shot of the station. Even 
above the poundin’ of hoofs on the road, an’ the roar of the 
wind in your ears, you could hear the crackin’ of the Mexi- 
cans’ Winchesters an’ the more spiteful bark of the 
Springfields, muffled-like by the walls of the station. 
Thank heaven they were still holdin’ out. 

“But if we rode before, we few now. Every man lay 
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low in the saddle—every spur in the troop sank deep— 
every man cursed an’ begged an’ swore, an’ prayed for 
speed—speed, that’s what they wanted most, speed 

just then was the only thing in the 

world that meant anything. And 

every mount in the 

troop stretched out un- 


til you wondered how long horseflesh ’ud stand it. Hoofs 
just touched the road—no more. 

“Then we got the signal to halt, passed down from front 
to rear by the upstretched arm of the man in front of you. 
Lookin’ up ahead I could see the advance guard halt just 
before the approach to one of the little wooden bridges 
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across an irrigation canal, an’ over to the southwest, an’ so 
close up now that we could catch shoutin’ between the 
shots, we could hear the firin’ an’ occasionally the ‘whinny’ 
of a bullet comin’ somewhere in our direction. 

“But we didn’t stay there long. We went for'ard an’ 
crossed the bridge at a walk, because you can hear a troop 
crossin’ a wood bridge at a gallop for a mile on a night 
like that one, an’ then the commandin’ officer made an’ 
estimate of the situation? determined upon a surprise at- 
tack—an’ split us into two sections—one keepin’ to the * 
brush, to work around an’ attack from the west, the other 
< workin’ straight south, to hit the Military Road 

an’ then swing east to attack from there. 

“T was in the last section, an’ we took 
it easy for a while, to give the others a 
chance to get into position before 
we sailed in. Then, after ridin’ 
slow an’ wonderin’ why we 
didn’t go right in, we 

hit up the old pace an’ 
in a minute we swung 
into the Military 
Road, turned west, 
an’ almost before 
we knew it we 

were in the fight. 
“We hit the line 
between the pick- 
eted horses an’ the 
dismounted ban- 
dits at the very 
same time that 
the envelopin’ 
section struck 
from the west. The 
sutprise was com- 

plete! We poured 

through the gap, 

extendin’ our front on 
either side — joined 
forces with the envel- 
opin’ section — wheeled 
an’ rode through the brok- 


*The officer, in command of 
the rescue party, was close 
enough to the attacking bandits 
to estimate from the flashes of 

their rifles, and their dispositions in the 

brush surrounding the station, that their 

numbers could not be two hundred, and most 

probably less, due to the number of horses pick- 

eted to one side—and apparently totalling less 

than a hundred. He knew that the moral effect 

of the troopers, pressing forward in the darkness of the night and 

of unknown strength, attacking on the two sides simultaneously 

and threatening the bandits’ only line of retreat, would undoubtedly 

demoralize them, as they were already badly shaken by the de- 

termined resistance of the men in the besieged station. It was also 

doubtful whether the bandits possessed a leader of sufficient cool- 

ness, who when his flank was suddenly rolled up and his line of 

retreat threatened, could devise a general counter stroke; and so 

it proved when the troopers broke through, riding in column of 

fours to deploy later, on either side, using their sabers with telling 
effect, and scattering the bandits in all directions. 
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en bandit array again, usin’ sabers freely an’ with telling 
effect so that about half their number were either killed or 
wounded. The bandits were completely demoralized an’ 
driven ‘in headlong flight from the field, leavin’ most of 
their mounts in our possession.’ 

The Sergeant stopped a moment to fill and light his 
pipe, and he puffed away on it and looked down into the 
glowing bowl in contemplation for an appreciable period 
before he continued. 

“Well, there’s not much more to be said. I could never 
see what their idea was in attacking at this point ‘cept that 
they wanted to loot—an’ I never could see what there was 
to loot here-—maybe a few goats and perhaps a horse or 
two, an’ so that was why the boys didn’t have much 
trouble in cuttin’ them down. There was over a hundred 
of them, I judged, an’ when it was all over there was 
‘bout fifty a-layin’ out in the brush, in a line with that 
corral you see ’cross the road. The others got away, prob- 
ably crossed the river the next day at one of the fords up 
above. 

“How did it all start? The sheriff here can tell you more 
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about that than I can; he had his hand in it, on our side of 
course, an’ later on he did some investigatin’ of the whole 
affair for the Government.” 

Then we listened to the sheriff while he told in almost 
perfect English how the band had crossed the river at the 
little ford below Ojo de Agua soon after dark; how they 
dismounted and deployed in the brush in such a way that 
the signal station was almost surrounded before the alarm 
was given; how Sergeant Schaeffer was called to the door- 
way of the station by the sentry, who had heard suspicious 
noises in the brush; how, standing there silhouetted 
against the lighted interior of the room, Sergeant Schaeffer 
had received the wound that proved fatal, and the fight 
started that ended with the appearance of the troopers from 
Mission. 

“Schaeffer an’ two of his men went out in that scrap,” 
the Sergeant continued, ‘“‘but all you got to do to appreciate 
that he made the bandits stretch themselves to do it, is to 
look at the walls of Ojo de Agua Station. That an’ the 
telephone call he sent into Mission itself, are the reasons 


why Mission is now called Camp Schaeffer. 





The first Tyrone (Pennsylvania) Military Horse Show 
was held on April 22nd. The Troop ““B” 104th Cavalry 
Armory, utilized as a setting, was crowded to capacity. 
Eight classes were shown, which included Children’s 
Class, Enlisted Men’s Jumping, Ladies’ Class, Musical 
Chairs, Officers’ Jumping, Mounted Wrestling, Touch 
and Out, and Hunters’ Class. 

The judges included the following: Colonel John S. 
Fair, U. S. Army Retired; Colonel Benjamin C. Jones, 
103td Cavalry; Major Maurice Rose, Cavalry, ‘J, 2 
Army; Major Ben I. Levine, rogth Cavalry; Captain 
William T. Fletcher, Cavalry, U. S. Army; Lieutenant 


W. A. Huff, 104th Cavalry. 


The committee in charge of the show consisted of 
Major Maurice Rose, Chairman, Captain J. L. Waite, 
Captain J. H. F. Bittner, Lieutenant C. W. Roberts and 
Lieutenant W. L. McKinney, the show being sponsored 
by Headquarters, 103rd Cavalry, Colonel B. C. Jones, 
commanding, and Troop B, rogth Cavalry, Captain J. L. 
Waite, commanding. The official announcer was Major 
Charles B. Daugherty, 103rd Medical Regiment, while 
the announcing system was set up and operated by Luther 
Hawke and David Brower. Major Rose acted as ringmaster 
and Sergeant E. A. Evans was in charge of paddock. 

The guests of honor included Major General Edward C. 
Shannon, of Columbia, Colonel and Mrs. John S. Fair, 
Altoona, Colonel and Mrs. George Shoemaker, Harris- 
burg, Burgess and Mrs. Raymond A. Hagerman and 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Hooker, of Tyrone. 














The Horse in China 


Translated from Tokyo Niche Nichi Newspaper of February 
28, 1938. Auspicious services of the Horse in the Chinese 
War. Successes in China would have been impossible with- 
out the horse. 

In the present Japanese War the Japanese Army has 
won many astounding victories. However, with the skill 
and bravery of the soldier must be linked the conspicuous 
services of the horse. This correspondent recently inter- 
viewed Major Iwamura of the Remount Service on this 
subject. Major Iwamura had just returned from the battle- 
front and comments as follows: 

“Half of the credit won by the Japanese Army in 
China must be attributed to the horse. Had it not been 
for the horse, the brilliant successes of our brave soldiers 
would have been impossible. The recent successful pur- 
suit of the retreating Chinese Army would have failed 
had it not been for the horse. On every side, evidence of 
his conspicuous usefulness can be seen— first, the cav- 
alry horse, then the artillery, the transport and the pack 
horses—all were invaluable. As every one knows, the 
troops had very little food during this pursuit, and had 
to depend largely on the vegetables which they found in 
the fields. Naturally the horses also found insufficient 
food and water. In addition, continued heavy rains had 
made the roads so muddy that carriages and wagons wete 


mired to the hubs, while the horses had to pull their loads 
up unbelievably steep hills. As motor vehicles could not 
move in this mud, our horse transport was used to the 
fullest extent. On this account, many horses became in- 
jured and sick. It was a pitiful sight to see the soldier who 
was forced to leave his horse behind. At one place I saw a 
soldier who had buried his horse. At the head of the grave 
he had placed a bottle and filled it with wild flowers which 
he had picked in a neigboring field. The soldier, with tears 
owing down his cheeks, was praying over the grave of 
is beloved battle companion. At another place I saw a 
horse utterly worn out and unable to advance further. His 
rider had placed a bucket of water at his horse’s head and 
had made a little fire to keep him warm as long as possible 
after he was left alone. This is only one of the many in- 


cidents I saw 
of the love of 
the soldier for 
his horse. 
“From my 
observations, I 
am convinced 
that our coun- 
tryshould have 
many more good, strong horses. During the present war, 
the horses which were carefully selected upon mobilization 
for service in the army, gave better service, even, than was 
expected. The fact that some did not turn out well is due to 
the fact that they were kept a long time in the train and 
steamer while en route to their destination in China. Some 
had not received sufficient training before active duty in 
the ranks. In many cases the soldier and the horse had not 
become sufficiently acquainted with each other before go- 
ing into active service. Unfortunately the Japanese is not a 
natural lover of horses, and needs instruction on this point. 
For some reason or other, even from ancient times, the 
Japanese has not loved horses. This is strange because the 
horse is naturally friendly and well beloved, and only kicks 
for its own protection; he soon recognizes his soldier 
master’s footsteps. However dangerous the spot, however 
steep the bill, he will go where his master leads. Everyone 
should treat kindly the brave and friendly beast.” 
Editor's Note: The foregoing interview is presented as 
an illustration of the valuable role being performed by the 
horse on the battlefields of China. It is interesting to note 
that the Japanese evidently are making full use of a limited 
national supply of animals. 


There are approximately 1,500,000 horses in the Japa- 
nese Empire. A large portion of these horses are of the 
draft type and utilized for farming purposes. In an effort 
to increase the supply of animals suitable for cavalry, Japan 
has inaugurated a remount system very similar to the 
American. Immediately after the War a number of stal- 
lions were imported and scattered throughout the Japanese 
mainland. There is a small governmental subsidy granted 
to farmers in an effort to encourage horse raising and the 
use of horses in the agricultural field. Every animal in 
the Empire carries a registration number which indicates 
his age, type, location, training and availability. When 
taken for military purposes, the government pays a price 
commensurate with existing prices for similar type animals 
in this country. 

Due to lack of racial inclination for horsemanship the 
Japanese have installed a system of remount training 
analogous to recruit training. The training cadres for such 
training centers consist of ex-soldiers who have shown 
ability with horses during their military tour of service. 
These men are on a lifelong tenour of service and receive 
very adequate emoluments from the government. Their 
charges undergo stringent tests before final acceptance for 
military service. The result is that every animal received 
by troops is in every respect trained and prepared for ac- 
tual service. This system has resulted in well trained 
mounts throughout the mounted services. 








The Tactical Function of the Scout Car 
Platoon of the Cavalry Regiment 





By First Lieutenant Hamilton H. Howze, 6th Cavalry 





For a short, carefree period after its adoption, the cav- 
alry scout car was used Lnaty for frightening lieutenants 
(by shooting up their platoons) , and for transporting the 
regimental staff for the last half of the day’s march. As 
proof of progress, it is now generally accepted that the 
car has other utilities which warrant consideration, and 
even study. 

The addition of a regimental scout car platoon in our 
cavalry organization has increased the responsibility of 
the regiment for distant reconnaissance: the ability has 
created the duty. Higher commanders, suddenly aware 
of this new ability, will (and do, in maneuvers) demand 
of the regiment such extensive reconnoitering missions as 
to seriously handicap the colonel in the use of the scout 
cars for his own purposes. And, since the colonel can no 
longer permit himself to operate without much more defi- 
nite enemy information than he has hitherto considered 
sufficient, it becomes obvious that the scout car is not 
merely a “great saver of horseflesh,” that the duties of 
liaison and close reconnaissance still rest largely on the 
shoulders of the mounted trooper, that the scout car is no 
substitute but is, instead, a new and valuable tool, en- 
larging greatly the powers of the horse regiment. 

This article deals primarily with the tactical use of the 
scout car platoon, but tactical practices within the platoon 
are first discussed as an indication of its capabilities. 
Further, although the possibility of improvement of the 
car is unquestioned, the change in type will have only a 
minor effect on tactical employment, and is not con- 


sidered here. 
Minor Tactics WITHIN THE PLATOON 


The scout car, with its heavy armament, can put down 
a heavy concentration of well-aimed fire when at a stand- 
still in a position affording cover and a good route of with- 
drawal. Fire is most inaccurate when moving cross- 
country; it is fair, at close ranges, when the car is running 
on a smooth road. The calibre .50 gun is normally 
mounted in rear, can quickly be put in action against 
enemy cars or tanks to the front if the driver will diagonal 
his car, left, across the road. 

All three guns are admirably mounted for work against 
low- flying aircraft, so that scout cars are perhaps the regi- 
ment’s best active anti-aircraft defense when on the march. 
Best effect is gained by each car stopping in the open (not 
under cover), the gunners using swinging traverse. 

In addition to arms, the command car of each of the 


three sections has a radio, and each of the other cars 
carries a demolition box. The scout car radio operates 
with either voice or key, but the possibilities of failure, 
and the restrictions which will be imposed by higer eche- 
lons on the use of radio, demand that supplementary sys- 
tems of intra-platoon communication be devised. Flag 
and hand signals may be used to control the section. Spot. 
lights, using the international code, can transmit mes- 
sages. Small designs, made up of rocks placed on the road- 
side, will prove valuable, but are subject to tampering by 
the enemy and by snail boys. Scout car crews should 
learn to estimate accurately the size of a body of troops by 
the track that it leaves on the road; it is also important that 
they recognize the track of a scout car of the platoon. 

The scout car is possessed of some weaknesses. It is 
most vulnerable to ambush, may be readily destroyed by 
a single anti-tank weapon concealed beside the road. The 
crew will suffer casualties from calibre .30 fire at close 
range, particularly when the fire is dropped into the open 
body of the car from higher ground. The noise of the 
powerful motor acts against secrecy, and lights at night 
(necessary to speed) are a dead give-away. The scout car 
has great mobility, but it is safer to assume that it is a 
road mobility only. The car can accomplish many difficult 
stretches as long as it has traction, but is not dependable 
in either mud or sand. Even on roads, it is very slow in 
turning around, a critical disadvantage when caught sud- 
denly under fire. These facts make the scout car com- 
pletely unsuitable for close reconnaissance, especially 
cross-country. If the superior commander yearns to know 
who’s under that bush, or behind that hill, he had better 
send a horse- or foot-soldier to find out. 

The two cars of the section should never, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, be assigned separate missions, because: 
(1) scout cars have difficulty in maintaining their own 
security, and a lone car would be most vulnerable in 
enemy territory; (2) a scout car is capable of getting 
stuck in the mud very quickly, and, without another car 
to pull i it out, very permanently; (3) when radio fails, the 
section comeitiil car can dispatch a message by the other 
car, remaining, itself, in observation. To split the sections 
against an alert enemy, will result in the quiet disappear- 
ance of individual cars, with no word to the regimental 
commander as to how or where they met their doom. 

In hostile territory, the command car of the section 
follows the other car at a convenient distance (from 100 
to 300 yards, dependent on the terrain). The second 
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car watches closely the progress of the first, is prepared 
to cover it by fire, if necessary. Short trips down side roads, 
off the main axis of reconnaissance, are made by the lead- 
ing car, the command car remaining in readiness under 
cover at the road junction. Advance is by bounds where 
long open stretches lie between points affording cover. It 
is frequently necessary, in the interest of secrecy and 
safety, that the leading car be preceded by dismounted 
men, either to take advantage of an observation point, or 
to feel out a likely location of an enemy ambush. 
THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF Scout Car MISssIONs 

There follows a discussion of the action of the scout cars 
in accomplishing various assigned missions. The superior 
commander must know the powers of the scout car sec- 
tion or platoon before he can determine the practicability 
of assigning it any mission. 

In many situations there will be more uses to which the 
sections of the platoon can be put than it is possible for 
them to accomplish. It is then necessary for the superior to 

choose, with circumspection, the mission or missions to 
assign—always considering the section as a unit not to be 
subdivided. In selecting missions, it is also advisable to 
consider the danger to which the scout cars will be sub- 
jected. Neither cars nor crews arte easily replaceable, both 
render services which will be needed again in the next 
encounter with the enemy: frequently it is necessary to 
Ww veigh the importance of the information sought against 
the chance of losing one or more cars. In most peace-time 
maneuvers, umpires rule out a large proportion of the cars 
in the first few hours of contact. 


Reconnaissance. 


_ Of an area. The order for such reconnaissance should 
include: (1) the boundaries of the area, (2) the line to be 








reached at a designated time (or, in some cases, the 
distance at which to precede horse patrols), (3) the in- 
formation desired, and (4) the time of reports. 

Upon the size of the area, and the time allotted to ac- 
complish the mission, depends the thoroughness of the 
job—a truism to which the superior must give considera- 
tion in weighing the value of the reports that he receives. 
Thus, a platoon of cars is capable of reconnoitering a 
limited area so thoroughly as to discover the presence of 
relatively small hostile forces; the same platoon, assigned 
a large area, confined by the necessity for speed to the 
main roads, renders negative reports which indicate merely 
the absence of large enemy columns. 

The system followed by the platoon in area reconnais- 
sance is shown in Figure 1. Sub-areas are assigned each 
section. Sections attempt to reach phase lines a few 
minutes early, to permit radio reports to be rendered to 
the platoon command car in good time. An emergency as- 
sembly point 1s specified, to which sections will move if 
radio communication fails. Intra-platoon reports are con- 
solidated by the platoon commander, relayed to his su- 
perior at the designated time. It is particularly important 
that scout cars, being confined to roads, render negative 
reports in the form, “no enemy sighted,” rather than 
“area clear of enemy.” From Figure 1 it appears that the 
platoon Jeader has been ordered to report “every hour on 
the hour,” for he has set the time for section reports 15 
minutes before the hour. The use of code may make even 
15, minutes inadequate. 

Of a point believed to contain enemy. This is usually 
very distant reconnaissance. Order should state: “report 
size, location and disposition of enemy previously reported 
the vicinity of 
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Figure 2 





Figure 2 indicates the system used. The platoon pro- 
ceeds to the vicinity as a unit, with only platoon security. 
As the point (village) is neared, the sections circle it to 
the extent permitted by the road net, attempting to find 
observation points (B and C), questioning inhabitants and 
watching for tracks or sign on the roads to indicate the 
passage of troops. Sections should be careful to select ob- 
servation points outside the probable line of enemy out- 
posts (point A could not be reached.) 

If a section, instead of a platoon, be assigned the mis- 
sion (which would frequently be the case) the section 
should attempt the same encircling movement as the 
platoon, requiring more time, of course. Very often, 
when a point is strongly held by the enemy, the only 
observation which can be obtained will be by means of a 
dismounted man, walking many miles from his car to an 
observation point, perhaps inside the enemy line of out- 
posts. And sometimes the scout car commander may be 
forced to acknowledge that he cannot accomplish the 
mission, for under many circumstances it is a very, very 
difficult one. 

Of a point not particularly suspected. (As a village on 
the line of march of the regiment.) If the village is small 
and relatively unimportant, a single point of observation 
is taken, after which the cars move rapidly into the center, 
make short reconnaissances down side roads. 

If the town is large, the circling method before ex- 
plained is advisable, using as many observation points as 
the terrain affords, followed by a concurrent movement 
of all sections, from different directions, to a selected cen- 
tral point in the town. 

Of an enemy column on the march. Figure 3. An 
initial observation point (A) should be held until it is 
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possible to estimate the size and composition of the enemy 
force. Thereafter it is merely necessary to observe the po- 
sition of the head of the column and to check from time to 
time to discover detachments. A parallel road (EFCGH) 
is ideal. It is best that the command section remain on the 
parallel road, while the other sections make the side trips 
to observation points, reporting information to the platoon 
leader. In strange country, with inadequate maps, the use 
of road signs to indicate direction taken by command sec- 
tion at cross-roads is invaluable. Consideration must be 
given to probable route of march of the flank guard of the 
enemy to avoid having cars trapped. Thus, wher a car 1s 
in observation at B, another car should secure the cross- 
roads at F. 

In most cases, a scout car section can accomplish this 
mission as efficiently as a platoon, although it runs greater 
risk of being caught by enemy flank guards. 

Of a line. Figure 4 illustrates this type of reconnaissance, 
the scout car platoon being assigned a mission beyond the 
line of horse patrols of a stationary counter-reconnaissance 
screen. The sections patrol towards the flanks, at intervals, 
from the centrally located command section. 


Counterreconnaissance. 

Asa rule, scout cars can execute screening missions on! y 
on roads, cannot substitute for troops able to move cros:- 
country. The main service rendered by scout cars as pait 
of a screen is reconnaissance to locate direction of enemy 
threat. 

As part of a stationary screen, scout cats may act 
visiting or inspecting patrols (with due ekdaniie of 
the noise they make), as flank counterreconnaissance pa- 
trols, and as counter-mechanization patrols on main roads. 

















figure 5 











The most probable function is the reconnaissance of a 
line about one to four miles in front of the screen, as indi- 
cated in Figure 4. 

When part of a moving screen, scout cars may be put 
to much the same uses, except that reconnaissance ahead 
of the screen will take the form of that shown in Figure 
1, the scout cars being required to keep a stated distance 
in front of leading horse elements. 


Seizure of critical points. 

The scout car, unassisted, is not well suited to stationary 
defense, but a situation may arise similar to that shown in 
Figure 5. Assuming that the regiment was marching 
from the south with the mission of seizing high ground 
at DE, the scout car platoon may properly be dispatched 
to seize the critical points A, B and C. In this case, by 
dismounting the machine guns, the cars could do a fair 
job against small enemy forces. 


In support of the attack. 


Scout cars can be used for road reconnaissance, for at- 
tachment to the maneuvering force (which is most apt to 
use them with its covering force), for liaison between the 
holding attack and the maneuvering force. On occasion it 
should be proper to use the great volume of fire from the 
dismounted guns of the scout car platoon to support a 
mounted attack. The mission of “protecting the flank of 
the regiment” should be given with consideration of their 
poor defensive power. There frequently arises, in con- 
nection with the preparation for the attack, the tempta- 
tion, which should be sturdily resisted, to send scout cars 
on close cross-country reconnaissance, as before mentioned. 

The scout cars are immensely valuable, in the first part 
of a meeting engagement and the preparation for the at- 
tack, for road reconnaissance around the flanks of the 
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enemy. It must be remembered, however, that in all prob- 
ability, the information of greatest value will be negative 
information, which does limit the enemy’s flanks and is of 
great interest to the maneuvering force. Scout cars will 
not be able to develop the enemy position or locate any of 
his smaller dispositions. 

In defense. 

Scout cars execute reconnaissance missions on flanks to 
discover the direction taken by the enemy maneuvering 
force. Various liaison missions may be necessary. In a 
crisis, scout car guns may be dismounted in support of the 
rifle troops. It is probable that the situation will sometimes 
arise when, due to enemy mechanization, it will be ad- 
visable to take all calibre .50 guns away from the scout 
cars, put them in action on the defensive line, manned 
by crews from the line troops. 

With advance guard. 

To the advance guard commander will occur any num- 
ber of uses to which the section (normal attachment to 
advance guard of the regiment) can be put. The most im- 
portant use will usually be the extension of reconnaissance 
to the front and flanks, leaving liaison to flank detach- 
ments and back to the regiment in the hands of mounted 
messengers. However, if an additional section 1s available 
it will be very valuable in the latter capacity. 

When the scout car platoon, under regimental control, 
is operating in the front of the advancing regiment, care 
must be taken to assure that messages to and from the 
scout cars be relayed to the advance guard by messenger. 
Failure to obey this rule will result in confusion and dupli- 
cation of effort. 


With flank guard. 


Scout cars operating in connection with a flank guard 


















































(Figure 6) may either: (1) maintain liaison with main 
body; (2) act with advance guard of flank guard detach- 
ment; (3) extend reconnaissance in direction of enemy 
threat (as by maching along road ABC, with further ex- 
tension down the road BH); (4) seize successive critical 

oints on the route of advance of the flank guard, as D, E, 
F and G. The last function is normally the most important, 
especially in regard to those points which are necessary for 
the flank guard to hold in order to adequately protect the 
flank of the main body. 


With rear guard. (Delaying action. ) 

In addition to the usual reconnaissance and liaison, the 
cars can execute valuable demolitions. Superiors ordering 
the demolitions should consider the small amount of ex- 
plosive carried by each section (18 blocks of TNT), to 
avoid demanding too much. Scout cars can reinforce de- 
laying detachments with dismounted guns, may offset the 
harassing action of enemy mechanization. 


With outpost systems. 


Cars may be used for inspections and as visiting patrols, 
with allowances for noise and lights at night. Single cars 
may be placed on roads, at some distance from bivouac, 
as cossack posts. The antt-aircraft powers of the cars may 
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be utilized, if the threat is great, by sending cars to open 
fields in the vicinity of the bivouac, at sunrise and sunset, 
or other probable times of air attack. Valuable to the out- 
post system is long distance reconnaissance, by scout cars, 
to the last known position of the most threatening body 
of enemy troops, to report change of location and dispo- 
sition. This last may be frequently impracticable. 


In special operations. 

In pursuit, the cars may be able to seize critical points 
and pursue by fire, to harass, or to cut off the retreat either 
by fire or by the execution of demolitions. On occasion, in 
withdrawals, scout cars may cover the retirement of slower 
moving elements. They are of obvious value on convoy 
missions. 

From this discussion, it is apparent that the proper tacti- 
cal use of scout cars is a comparatively simple matter as 
far as it concerns the senior cavalry commander. On the 
other hand, the platoon leader and the section leaders are 
faced with many problems of execution, some of them un- 
solvable, due to improper missions assigned them. It is 
well to remember that it is very easy, in the natural 
anxiety for detailed information, to convert the scout car 
platoon into a highly involuntary suicide club. 
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Training of International Horses 


To be consistently successful in any sport, an athlete 
must possess a large amount of natural ability, must prac- 
tice and train over a long period and then test himself by 
engaging in a large number of stiff competitions. Many 
men can shoot in the low 70’s in a practice round and fail 
to qualify 1 in a tournament, and many a horse can jump 

feet in the stable yard and then cannot get over the 


» Se 
first jump in a horse show. 


International horses are only made by engaging in in- 
numerable international competitions. In Europe this is 
comparatively simple because the countries are so close 
together that they resemble the various states of the 
United States and with a few miles travel the military 
horse show teams can attend as many international horse 
shows in a year as they desire. By this means they test 
their men and horses in the hardest forms of competition. 

The horses of the United States Army Equestrian Team 
must also have international competition if they are to 
compete on equal terms with foreign teams. In the search 
for this competition, the team has traveled over fifty 
thousand miles since 1935 and has competed in interna- 
tional horse shows in the United States, Canada, South 


America and Europe. 














DRESSAGE 


The Americans are not, as much proof indicates, abso- 
lute novices in the province of dressage riding. They took 
part in the dressage contest in the Olympic Games in 
Stockholm in 1912. Then, notwithstanding the quickness 
and difficulties that one meets in a dressage contest, the 
Americans passed up this contest in Antwerp, Paris and 
Amsterdam, again to make an appearance in Los Angeles. 
In the Olympic dressage contest in Berlin they effected 
quite a sensation. It is common knowledge that they had 
worked extraordinarily hard for this contest ever since 
Los Angeles. The American is an excellent horseman, a 
keen observer; he draws his own conclusions of his idea of 
a winner and then works diligently to attain these ends. 
In the higher art of training the Americans have not yet 
entirely found the true thread. It is the concensus of 
opinion that the first possibility of high collection comes 
from the absolute gymnastics and thorough training of the 
horse in the fundamentals, that the horse must be pleasant 
to ride yet making a beautiful picture and moving lightly, 
gracefully and vigorously showing great elasticity of 
movement. No simple hither and thither movement is 
tolerated. The horse must step in a rhythmical manner 
and as in play the muscles vibrate. This collection the 
Americans must yet learn, then with their logic and 
method they will clearly lay hold of the basis of the higher 
equitation and train their horses accordingly and thereby 
keep abreast of the European countries in coming compe- 
titions. 

Their horses were very beautifully trained for Berlin 
and one must emphasize particularly that their mouths re- 
mained in excellent fashion throughout. One readily saw 
with what love and care the horses’ mouths had been 
handled. They did not lay on the reins nor was it a mere 
tide around to them. The rider tacked very skillfully and 
imitated, so to say, the truly well trained horse with very 
beautiful talent. But the riders must firstly alter their 
seats. They must sit deeper in the saddle with a more cor- 
rect placing of the thighs and buttocks, also they must 
know how to work in shifting the back and weight. The 
lower legs must work in an entirely different manner, and 
in conjunction with the thighs and buttocks be able to 
encourage and enliven the horse. If the American riders, 
being themselves light, explore and seize the secret of the 
seat, and in conjunction therewith bring their horses to a 





*Extracts from Equitation of the World in the Olympic Games, 
1936, by Von Gustav Rau. For review of the book see Book 
Reviews. One must bear in mind that the author is thoroughly 


sold on and convinced of the superiority of German methods ; how- 
ever, many of his comments are well founded and are presented 
for what they are worth. 


truly light leaning on the bit, they are stepping within the 
frame where the mysteries of equitation will be revealed. 
Due to their high intelligent mode of riding, the riders 
have basis enough for the higher training. It remains only 
for a competent instructor, who has learned from expert- 
ence, to point out everything to them. Hereafter America 
will learn a lot by sending a horse and rider, from time to 
time, to the dressage contests in Europe. They must 
naturally become aware of the union of European equita- 
tion in order to have a guide or standard for the progress 
of their own equitation. 


THREE Day— (DressacE PHase) 


Two of the riders rode in nearly the German dressage 
seat, the lower leg could still work more and be tighter 
placed. The thighs and buttocks although well placed 
could take a more deliberate position in the saddle. The 
third rider was not supple enough in the knee joints and 
hips for a dressage rider. All three riders went through the 
schedule of movements with almost professional precision 
and thoroughness. 


THree-Day— (Cross-Country PHASE) 


In words of best taste it was typical. Complete thorough 
training, sitting deep in the saddle, clear vision, all con- 
sidering, lightning fast handling by the rider and without 
stiffness. Magnificent riders for three such outstanding 
horses. True harmony between horse and rider, full of 
spirit and agility. The style of equitation was in complete 
accord with the German idea. 


Prize oF NATIONS 

With quiet manner, thoroughly trained, willing, com- 
fortable horses, that stayed evenly on the reins, going 
with good tempo but not yet pulling. The riders, by 
means of even and deliberate instruction, were thoroughly 
confirmed in their manners and did everything very skill- 
fully. The riders, horses, and thus the team, made an ex- 
cellent impression. 


Notes AND COMMENTS ON THE AMERICAN Horses 


The American horses were in a class by themselves, 
that is—of known breeding—absolutely suitable for the 
purpose in view, good, hard, non-excitable, handy soldier 
horses, combined with a great deal of presence and anima- 
tion. They all had good necks, always beautiful bodies, 
large, lively, active eyes that noticed everything. They 
were magnificently trained, and bred with good nerves. 
The greatest sympathy is felt for the beautiful, picture 
horse Slippery Slim, that had the misfortune to be killed 
in the military event. He was one of all the horses that had 
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fully comprehended his training and employment. He had 
good bone and a great deal of mechanical precision in his 
movement. 

The American methods of breeding half breds appears 
to be especially favorable. The three Military horses, 
Jenny Camp, Trailoka, and Slippery Slim were all ideal 
models of light weight riding horses. All had wonderful 
characters and nerves so characteristic of the thoroughbred. 

The Americans have, if one dares say so, the practical 
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model for a simple, hard soldier horse embodying that 
inner nature, character and temperament to the perfection 
and degree that one likes to see. One has a surprise in store 
for himself in seeing in each individual animal, how the 
ideal soldier horse will perform. Also to what extent the 
breeders of the Military horses strive to produce the de- 
sired models. The Americans have an aversion, and rightly 
so, to the large riding horse because their regulations and 
requirements make this very difficult. 
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Annual Monterey Horse Show 


The Sixth Annual Horse Show at the Presidio of 
Monterey took place on May 6th, 7th, and 8th. Under the 
able judgment of Major C. H. Gerhardt, 11th Cavalry, it 
surpassed in color and performance all preceding shows. 
Soldier Field, overlooking the blue waters of Monterey 
Bay, furnished a spectacular setting for the affair. Under 
blue skies, large galleries observed outstanding perform- 
ances during the entire three days of the show. 

The show included 33 classes ranging from children’s 
horsemanship through demonstration of cavalry machine 
gun packs up to and including championship jumping 
classes over jumps noted for breadth and heighth. The 
conventional F.E.1. rules prevailed with only knock downs 
and disobediences to count and in the event of a tie the 
low time factor deciding the winner. 

The outstanding horses were, as the newspaper com- 
ments, Ceruganga from Bear Valley Ranch, and beauti- 
fully ridden by Mr. H. T. Schaps, and Sad, an Army 
horse who had a terrific fall on Friday and came back to 
win the hardest jumping class of the show on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Judging by Mrs. Harold Lane of Gilroy and Major 
F. L. Carr was outstandingly satisfactory. 

The annual horse show was the culmination of many 
preliminary activities conducted during the late fall and 
winter. The accompanying sketch is a criterion of the 
courses involved in many of these activities. 
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WHEELS - 


The invention of wheels must 
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Poor Thinking 


Several years ago a prominent instructor at the Com- 
mand and General Staft School in the twilight hours of the 
evening rendered this suggestion in the solution of a prob- 
lem involving the estimate of the situation: 

After carefully considering the mission and the various 
factors of the situation, come to a definite decision. Having 
reached a decision, go back to the various items generally 
concerned with the problem, making certain that the 
general trend of your discussion supports the decision. 

Of course, this instructor had in mind the elements of a 
successful solution from a school point of view; that 1s, 
a paper compounded on this line of reasoning would be 
indicative of a positive and analytical trend of thought. 
No doubt he presented this view in an effort to assist his 
hearers toward more satisfactory solutions. 

Can it be that many problems of an important nature 
in the military world are solved along this line of thought? 
Conclusions or recommendations based on this process of 
thought may be all too frequent. These conclusions have 
been reached through wishful thinking rather than a re- 
search and evaluation of solid fact. Might it be through 
that manner that studies are predicated upon meeting the 
desires of higher authority, which is comparable to meet- 
ing academic approval in the realm of the school world. 

Is thought based on eternal truths and established 
principles? Is research made for naked fact or to secure 
supporting material for preconceived views? Is too much 
emphasis given to views emanating from foreign sources, 
where conclusions have been reached through national 
conditions and circumstances without parallel in American 
problems and requirements? 

Seek ye the truth. 
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Cavalry in Great Britain 


From an abstract point of view the military doctrine of 
each nation is based upon its own particular needs and situ- 
ation. Since the World War Great Britain has determined 
to meet the requirement of an essential mobile element in 
her Army by going to mechanized cavalry. This decision, 
evidently, was not based upon haphazard thinking. The 
cavalry of that glorious First Hundred Thousand played 
an invaluable and significant role. Lessons drawn from 
those cavalry performances surely were not lost upon mili- 
tary leaders of the nation. 

In reconstructing and reorganizing her armed forces, 
however, Great Britain was faced with conditions and cit- 


cumstances peculiarly her own. Available horses within 
the kingdom proper numbered no more than two and one- 
half millions. The annual trend was downward rather 
than upward in the number of animals available and satis- 
factory for military purposes. A careful and analytical 
check no doubt indicated woeful shortage for war needs. 
The mobile element of the army could not be sacrificed 
nor neglected. Losses and casualties in animals during the 
first phase of a major conflict would run into considerable 
figures. The sustenance of England is obviously depend- 
ent upon shipping. 

Let us assume that essential requirements in animals 
during the first four months of a major conflict are 10,000. 
At 500 animals per ship it can be seen that several 
thousand tons of shipping would be tied up to meet these 
needs. Other shipping would be involved in forage sup- 
ply. It was, therefore, only common sense that dictated 
a trend toward machine cavalry for the British Empire. 
Again, the English solution was based on common sense. 
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Cavalry Mounts 


On frequent occasions one encounters radical opinions 
on the real value of the machine vs. flesh and blood mount 
for cavalry. One hears the view expressed that the horse 
of flesh and blood cannot survive on the battlefield under 
modern conditions; that for cavalrymen to insist upon the 
horses is an indication of narrow-mindedness and blindness 
to the signs of progress. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Without man there is no war. Man lives through 
war and will continue so to live. War is destructive—of 
life, property, and the hostile will to resist. War hurts all 
things, including men and horses. However, in the case 
of man, life is preserved in taking advantage of cover; in 
hugging the shelter of ground depressions; and through 
concealment afforded by artificial and natural obstacles. 
He accomplishes this through the mobility of his legs. So 
shall the horse survive under able and dexterous leadership. 
Casualties rise markedly when conflict occurs at close 
quarters. The long knife of China in hand to hand conflict 
under the mantle of darkness is the. most recent example 
of this type of warfare. In this kind of combat the horse 
and his rider have the added advantage of speed in the 
maintenance of life. 

To the American cavalrymen it is immaterial with 
which type of mount he goes to war. When the machine 
is finally designed which can perform his essential tasks 


more effectively and efficiently than the Thoroughbred, he 
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will adopt it with enthusiasm and without delay. To the 
open-minded cavalrymen of this country who foresee 
campaigns under conditions peculiarly American, the role 
of the horse still obtains. With 11,000,000 available horses 
in the country, supply is no problem. Let us maintain a 
staunch and ardent adherence to the creation of a progres- 
sive machine cavalry. Until we are convinced that this 
type of cavalry is superior in every measure to the horse, 
let us hold to an adequate balance. 
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Association Dues 


Incoming dues to the office of the Cavalry Association 
have taken a sharp downward curve during the past two 
months. Unfortunately, the cost of paper and publication 
remains on a constant level. In order to hold to the present 
size and style of the JouRNAL, it is hoped that this income 
curve from dues may show an upward trend during the 
next several weeks. In order to keep the editorial ship 
in the blue waters of smooth sailing and steer it away 
from the shoals of a decreasing bank balance, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer recently canvassed all Reserve Officers in an 
effort to amend this situation. Similar letters will go to 
National Guard Regiments in the course of the next sev- 
eral weeks. It is realized that many are not at present in a 
position to carry as many burdens as previously, but it is 
hoped that our statements will be taken in the spirit 
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in which they are given and the Cavalry Association sup- 
ported as strongly as possible. 
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Authors in the Journal 

Across the editorial desk has come an item which indi- 
cates that some doubt prevails as to the financial emolu- 
ments to our authors. Articles, presented for publication 
in the JourNAL which have been written primarily for 
such publication, are paid for on a fixed scale. Due to a 
limited budget, rates on authors’ fees are not high, but in 
recent months the stipend to authors of main features have 
been sufficient to cover the cost of a new blouse. Most any 
article published will stand the author in cigarette money 
for several weeks. We seek articles of an informative and 
thought-provoking nature. To such authors there is good 
pin-money available. 
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Cavalry, a Requisite 

The main feature under this title in the forepart of this 
issue of the JouRNAL throws much light on the value of 
cavalry in modern war. Factual and analytic: al in style, it 
supports the contention that in many theatres of the 
World War the decisive factor present was a force of well 
trained, well organized cavalry. Written some time ago, 
the article is now given anonymous authorship due to the 
present position of the author. 


© ¢ 
CAVALRY COMBAT 


Last year the Cavalry Association financed the publica- 
tion of the story of Cavalry in the World War. Reviewers 
have commented on this book as perhaps the most valuable 
discussion yet published, covering Cavalry activities in the 
World War. Of 2,000 copies printed approximately 1,200 
have been sold. With close to 8,000 Cavalry officers in the 
country it is believed that a more widespread distribution 
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Dispatch by Overland March or Portee, 
a Problem 
Sir: 

The rapid turn over in equipment furnished cavalry, not 
to mention its equally rapid obsolescence, coupled with 
the fact that our officers today have but limited opportuni- 
ties for duty with troops, presents the problem of the 
means whereby those officers can effectively keep abreast 
of current trends in the equipment situation while still 
performing their other duties. — 

The thought occurs that were all cavalrymen cognizant 
of the aid they could render those of their profession less 
favorably assigned, by presenting through the medium 
of THE CavaALRry JourNAL their views on and experiences 
with equipment currently in the hands of troops, then 
such officers more favorably assigned would not hesitate to 
expend the time and effort required for that presentation. 

An instance is here given. Last summer most cavalry 
regiments were furnished one or more semi-trailers for 
combination animal transportation and cargo purposes. 
The vehicle, known as Type 4, semi-trailer, has a capacity 
of 9,000 pounds, sufficient to transport six men, six horses 
and their equipment, having a length of 21%4 feet, a 
width of 7 feet and a height of 101% feet. With its prime 
mover (a modified Indiana truck) its gross weight is 
22,300 pounds. It is capable of being towed, fully loaded 
and equipped, over all types of roads and at speeds com- 
parable with accepted commercial practice up to 45 miles 
per hour. Besides its supply use for bulky loads of forage, 
wood and other supplies and equipment where present 
trucks cannot transport full pay loads; its administrative 
use for the delivery of animal replacements or their evacua- 
tion as march or combat casualties; the semi-trailer has 
many tactical uses which suggest themselves besides em- 
ployment 1 in transporting animals for command recon- 
naissances. 

At times, no doubt all commanders have experienced 
the problem of rapidly getting a demolition squad to a 
defile of some sort, or a radio pack set to some detached 
unit which suddenly required communications and the 
need therefor had not been foreseen, or transporting an 
antitank gun or other special weapon to a critical point in 
an emergency. Knowing the semi-trailer were available 
and the distance to the objective, just how far away may 
that objective be when it will be more advantageous, 
considering the time element, to dispatch the small unit 
overland by marching, and where may it be more ad- 
vantageous to dispatch the unit portee? 

An answer was obtained by Headquarters Troop, 6th 
Cavalry. Account must be taken of the conditions im- 
posed, for they will vary with each situation in regard to 


personnel and their training, the weather and the terrain. 
Generally, however, the answer here presented may be 
taken as a working solution. 

The announced situation was that a radio pack set was 
desired at the town of Ringgold, Ga., some eight miles 
removed from Fort Oglethorpe. At 7:45 AM one day a 
radio pack section was ordered to proceed to Ringgold by 
marching overland. Another radio pack section was ot- 
dered there portee, the semi-trailer having been spotted at 
the initial assembly point for the test. Each radio section 
comprised its normally assigned personnel, six animals 
and their equipment. Ac 8: 55 AM the portee section passed 
the section marching overland approximately five miles 
out from Fort Oglethorpe. The portee section, at 9:10 
AM, was unloaded at Ringgold and in radio communica- 
tion with the command car at Fort Oglethorpe. The sec- 
tion was then released and returned to its station by 
marching overland. The semi-trailer then picked up the 
section still marching overland, loading time for this unit 
being but eight minutes. 

The conditions imposed for the test were favorable in 
some respects, unfavorable in others. The driver of the 
semi-trailer was experienced in loading animals but had 
been instructed to remain silent. The animals were not 
chosen for their tractability. The section originally portee 
failed to take advantage of an embankment when loading 
and knew little of this operation. As later demonstrated, 
it had considerable difficulty in loading eight animals on 
the semi-trailer, instead of six. The section which was 
loaded on the semi-trailer for the return trip comprised 
men who understood the loading of animals, hence the 
rapid loading time they attained. 

Experiments showed that it required five men to load 
expeditiously. One man should be at the animal’s head, 
one at each shoulder to keep the animal straight, and two 
men to lock hands and lift the animal’s rear clear of the 
ground. It must be appreciated that if the hind feet are not 
on the ground, the animal can be handled with compara- 
tive ease, much as is a wheelbarrow. 

It was found that the present ramp on the semi-trailer 1s 
too narrow, but it can be widened without difficulty. The 
widened ramp will be of particular value when utilizing 
the capacity load of eight animals. 

Without setting aside time for the training of crews to 
load and unload the semi-trailer for possible employment 
during emergencies, it has been found adequate to exercise 
care in the selection of a driver for the vehicle, insuring 
that he is experienced in loading and can give the benefit 
of his special training to whatever unit is to be loaded. 

Of possible interest is the fact that a pack radio can be 
set up in the semi-trailer and report of progress made at 
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stated intervals while the vehicle remains in motion. 

In conclusion, the following summary indicates the ad- 
vantages of the semi-trailer on tactical missions’ and gives 
a re points to observe in its use: 

. The semi-trailer is capable of transporting a squad of 
ere men, their horses and equipment. 

2. If a small cavalry unit as a squad, radio section, 
demolition outfit, machine gun or antitank gun crew, is 
to be dispatched for immediate use at a critical point over 
ten miles distant, it is advantageous to send it portee. 

3. Only the driver of the semi-trailer need be trained 
and experienced in loading animals on the vehicle. 

4. A detail of five slightly experienced men can load 
animals on the semi-trailer in from ten to fifteen minutes 
under average conditions. 

5- A pack radio set may be used in the semi-trailer 
while it 1s in motion. 

Captains E. M. Burnett and H. Jorpan THEIS, 
6th Cavalry. 


The Editor, 
The CavaLry JOURNAL. 
Sir: 

Happily immersed in Colonel Bauer’s felicitous and in- 
formative article on ““The Use of Cavalry in the American 
Revolution,”* it was with something of a jolt to the short 
ribs that I came upon my own humble name in a foot- 
note to the text, in reference to a paper of my authorship in 
the British “Cavalry Journal,” and dealing with much the 

same subject. May I beg a little of your valuable space in 
which to attempt a reply to the sins of omission and com- 
mission of which Colonel Bauer holds me guilty? 

Iw 1 as Colo- 
nel Bauer cogently points out,—lack of remounts pro- 
hibited the employment of the cavalry by the British save 
in actions of limited scope. And although I did not give 
this point the emphasis 1 it undoubtedly ‘deserves, the fact 
that I stressed the point that at no time throughout the 

campaign was the mounted branch Brigaded left the corol- 
lary at least implied. If the inference was insufficiently 
plain, —mea culpa! 

In the matter of Colonel Bauer’s second contention; that 
the German Jaégers were employed solely as infantry: 
‘firstly, I would refer him to the writings of the late Sir 
John Fortescue, the respected historian of the British 
Army. Therein he quite explicitly affirms that these troops 
were employed 3 a cheval upon a considerable number of 
occasions. That we should nowadays regard their func- 
tions as those usually reserved for Mounted Infantry is 
neither here nor there. Even the pukka Dragoon was, and 
remained for many years, what we should now designate 
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as a mounted infantryman. Now,—apart from the point 
that I long since made discovery of the fact that to con- 
test a statement by Fortescue was inevitably to burn my 
literary fingers,—if it could be my privilege to act as 
cicerone to Colonel Bauer on a trip to our Public Record 
Office, it would be a matter of minutes for me to produce 
for his inspection a number of contemporary Order Books 
and Parade States which render it quite clear that my 
Jaégers not only climbed into the saddle, but were fre- 
quently referred to as “‘chasseurs’’ after they got there! 
Hence my use of the term. That lack of “cattle” limited 
their use to small forays, affairs of outposts, and ding-dong 
work with Tarleton’s “Legion” I am fully prepared to 
agree. But ride they did; and as extemporised ‘“M.I.” 
would appear to have done not too badly. 

Actually, the purpose of my article was to try and dis- 
pel the erroneous impression,—too ripe in some quarters, 
—that the cavalry employed throughout the campaign in 
question, Colonial, British and German, were no more 
than a ragged, half-clothed, casual rabble of “Falstaff’s 
men,” of whose intervention in, and influence upon, the 
course of events nothing good could be said. It is a misap- 
prehension which, in common justice to the Horse on both 
sides, demanded some correction. If in some small degree 
my article was successful in dissipating such a notion,—to 
which end I placed the emphasis where I did,—then to 
the lesser sins of omission and commission, if they exist, I 
cheerfully plead “‘guilty.” 

Perhaps my own small effort will help to persuade Colo- 
nel Bauer to continue with his immensely informative and 
interesting review. If that happy outcome results, I shall, 
I think, deserve at least one small pat on the back! 


I am, 
Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
REGINALD HARGREAVES, 
Major (Ret.) 
Datchet-on-Thames. 
Near Windsor. 
Bucks. 
England. 
3-5-1938. 
7 ° A € 


Jumping Saddles, Italian Type 
The firm of Becker and Durski, Churchill Downs, 


Louisville, Kentucky, are manufacturing modern jumping 
saddles. These saddles were designed by Colonel Phillips, 
Cavalry, and are considered superior to foreign models 
which may be available. The tree has proven particularly 
satisfactory, and the leather utilized in manufacturing 1s 
imported English throughout. These saddles sell at 
$85.00. 
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Editor’s Note: 

The following incident actually occurred during the re- 
cent Spring Maneuvers at The Cavalry School. It is a 
splendid example of the technique in the conduct of pa- 
trols and the use of initiative so necessary for a good patrol 
leader. 

““As usual, the Reds and the Blues had just declared war. 
The 2d Cavalry was advancing north into Red territory,” 
Lieutenant Pat Rolleader was describing the events of the 
day. “Red patrols, both horse and mechanized, had been 
reported as being very active the day before and as you all 
know, had been in contact with our outposts during the 
night. At daylight I was sent out with two rifle squads and 
one light-machine-gun squad on reconnaissance. We 
moved along the road without incident until we arrived 

at the foot of a long hill at (A). Ac this point we were 
met by a two-car section of scout cars from our Reconnais- 
sance detachment commanded by Sergeant Gassan Oil, 
who reported that they had encountered a section of two 
hostile scout cars ten miles north about fifteen minutes 
ptior to that time. 

The scout-car commander stated that he would go to the 


top of the hill and remain in observation until I could get 
there with my patrol. I immediately signaled to the patrol 
and we moved rapidly up the road and halted just behind 
the crest of the hill. At this time the point of the patrol 
which was about 100 yards ahead, signaled that two hostile 
scout Cars were moving west on the east-west section road 
about a mile to the northeast. The point then took cover 
on each side of the road, dismounted behind some cotton- 
wood trees and remained in observation. In the meantime. 
I had dismounted and moved up on a high bank at the 
side of the road to observe. The hostile scout-car section 
stopped for a minute at the crossroads at (B) and then 
moved slowly south on the road toward our position. Ser- 
geant Gassan Oil had halted his leading car on the road 
so that he could just see over the brow of the hill to the 
front.” 

Lieutenant Pat Rolleader paused for a moment in his 
narrative. ““Phew! I guess the monkey was on your back 
about then, wasn’t he?” spoke up Lieutenant Thomas N. 
Act. “What did you do?” 

Note to Reader: 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
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A SOLUTION 


“Well,” replied Lieutenant Pat Rolleader, “the first 
thing I did was to tell Sergeant Gassan Oil to back his 
scout car over the top of the hill until he could be seen by 
the hostile scout cars. When the hostile scout cars started 
after him, to move back down the hill and turn into the 
lane to the farmhouse at (D), then to open fire on the 
hostile scout cars from the flank. I then placed two light 
machine guns and the riflemen under cover on either side 
of the road, with instructions not to fire until I fired my 
pistol. I gave the horseholders instructions to take the led 
horses into cover under the trees in the streambed at (C). 
The hostile scout cars came down the road and the point 
was so well hidden that the first car never saw them and 
passed by. The second car came along about 100 yards in 
the rear. I held my fire until the leading car got nght up 
to the top of the hill, and they never saw us until it was 
too late. We opened fire at not over 50 yards. They tried to 

o through but we were just high enough above them on 
that little knoll to get them. The second Red car stopped, 
turned around, and started to try to get away, but Sergeant 
Gassan Oil moved around to the flank and caught it from 
the rear. 


May-June 


“And,” concluded Lieutenant Pat Rolleader, ‘“‘when you 
find yourself going down the road with a patrol, passing 
various terrain features, it pays big dividends to say to 
yourself, ‘If you meet the enemy now, What Would 


you Do?’” 
q 5 A > A 


Chief of Cavalry’s Question 


HOW MAY CAVALRY LOADS BE FURTHER 
REDUCED; ON THE INDIVIDUAL; ON THE 
SADDLE; ON THE PACK; ON THE TRAINS? 

Note: Revised cavalry Table of Basic Allowances will 
soon be published. This new table is issued after mature 
study and recommendations by the Cavalry Board and 
cavalry units. Several tons have been eliminated for the 
regiment from previous requirements. To increase further 
the mobility of cavalry the problem of discarding every 
possible item is one that deserves constant study. Spare 
space on the trains must be provided to take weight off 
the horse in periods of emergency. 

The efforts of the Cavalry Board on this vital factor 
have been met in a most satisfactory and encouraging 
manner. Its importance warrants the attention and study 
of every cavalryman. 


The Cavalry Rifle Team for 1938 


By Captain James H. Phillips, 9th Cavalry, Team Captain 


As a result of the preliminary training commenced by 
each regiment in January, the final selection of candidates 
for the 1938 Cavalry Rifle Team has been made. During 
this regimental training period, the team captain studied 
each progress report submitted, noting the men who were 
participating with each unit and the progress made. Com- 
manding officers were contacted in an effort to interest 
new shots to participate. Personal letters were written 
to old shots and to the officers conducting the tryouts in 
order to get a line on the very best material. Because of 
the varying conditions of weather, ranges and facilities, 
and the unit training programs, the regiments were not 
required to fire a prescribed course. In an effort to obtain 
the best material from each unit, the method of training 
and conducting the local tryouts were left with organiza- 
tion commanders. Thus the 1938 squad will be composed 
of the shots who have been developed and recommended 
by the organizations and should represent a good cross 
section of the rifle marksmanship of the Cavalry as a whole. 

When the final recommendations for the candidates 
to attend the 1938 Rifle Team Tryouts reached the Office 
of the Chief of Cavalry, the records of each individual 
recommended were carefully studied and tabulated. 

The final selection of candidates was based on the fol- 
lowing considerations: , 

4. The recommendations of the Commanding Officers. 
These recommendations were followed except in the cases 
of three men. This was necessary in the final analysis of 
all considerations 


b. The desire to have an equal number of competitors 
from each organization. This consideration was closely 
connected with the amount of travel funds allotted. Due 
to varying distances of posts from Camp Perry, the regi- 
ments nearest to Camp Perry can send a greater number 
of candidates. In the final selection, all organizations are 
approximately equally represented. 

c. A well balanced squad composed of a proportionate 
number of old shots, experienced new shots and inex- 
perienced new shots. Original plans were based on a 
squad consisting of 20 old shots, 30 experienced new shots 
and 30 inexperienced new shots. In the final selection, 
the squad will consist of 20 old shots, 35 experienced shots 
and 25 inexperienced new shots. 

d. The selection of good rifle shots who are also good 
pistol shots. As all preliminary training conducted within 
the regiments was with the rifle, the selection of pistol 
candidates was based on the reports of previous pistol firing 
or qualifications. The pistol candidates are about as fol- 
lows: 


Pistol men who have fired on the pistol team .... g 
Pistol men who have never fired on a team ...... 16 


There are some outstanding rifle and pistol shots in the 
cavalry who did not participate in their local tryouts be- 
cause of personal desires or because they could not attend 
this year's tryouts at Camp Perry. It is hoped that these 
old and new shots who did not compete this year and also 
those who did compete but were not ordered to the squad 
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will maintain their interest in shooting and will try out 
again next year. Each year certain old shots must be 
dropped from the squad due to the eligibility rules and new 
men must be constantly added to the squad. 

Of last year’s rifle team, Captain Williams and Sergeant 
Grider could not attend the tryouts this year and Sergeant 
Jensen is ineligible. There will be some very close com- 
petition to replace these men. A new pistol team will be 
selected this year. Captain Rehm and Captain Burcham 
could not attend the tryouts and Sergenat Jensen is in- 
eligible; Sergeant Milton alone remains. » It will take long 
hours of training to replace last year’s excellent pistol team. 

All competitors were ordered direct to Camp Perry 
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where the Cavalry tryout for the teams is held. The team 
will be quartered as usual at the Erie Ordnance Depot. A 
detail under Captain Douglas Cameron, consisting of 33 
men from Fort Knox, Kentucky, will prepare the range 
facilities and quarters for the squad and will handle the 
mass and the range during the tryout. The work of this 
detachment is most important to the smooth training of 
the squad. Their work will contribute materially and they 
will share in any success attained. 

The squad can now look forward to three months of 
shooting, hard work and continued competition. It is 
hoped that the regiments will continue their interest in 
their own competitors and in the entire squad. 


Cavalry Defense Against Attack Aviation 


By Major John J. Bohn, 9th Cavalry 


The Chinese say: “A picture is better than ten thou- 
sand words. A picture of the following described event 
was never made. Perhaps a brief narrative will bring out 
an important point regarding defense against attack avia- 
tion. 

At nine o'clock in the morning of a bright, clear day, 
twenty-two years ago, twenty-two American cavalrymen 
were lying on a railroad embankment firing rapidly. at an 
attacking squadron of cavalry. It was a good firing posi- 
tion. The men’s bodies were concealed by the railroad 
embankment. They were firing across the rails with only 
their heads and shoulders visible from the attacking side. 
There were intervals of from two to five yards between 
these riflemen. 

The attacking squadron was deployed as foragers and 
made several mounted attacks in this formation. A wire 
fence along the right of way prevented the attackers from 
galloping the position. The attackers, on galloping horses, 
were firing their rifles against this well concealed defend- 
ing line. Each mounted attack lasted but a few fleeting 
minutes. On the defending side five men out of the 
twenty-two were wounded by this mounted rifle fire— 
nearly 25 per cent casualties. Casualties on the attacking 
side were not determined. There were no dead or wound- 
ed left on the field. This was a convincing demonstration 
that rifle fire can be delivered from the back of a galloping 
horse with effective results. 

Soon after this event took place, the World War inter- 
vened and it was not until 1929 that the idea of rifle fire, 
mounted, as an antiaircraft defense, was used by the 
American cavalry. About that time a series of experiments 
was conducted at the Cavalry School wherein a cavalry rifle 
platoon, firing mounted at towed targets, made a higher 
percentage of hits than a dismounted platoon firing at the 
same targets. The results of this firing were regarded as 
accidental and very little attention was attracted. 

In 1929, the 1st Squadron, 7th Cavalry, in a search for 
some defense against attack aviation began a course of 
training in firing with the rifle, mounted, as a means of 


active defense against low-flying planes. By starting with 
selected horses and using blank ammunition it was soon 
discovered that the squadron as a whole could fire the 
rifle, mounted, with but very little reaction from the 
horses. Perhaps the fact that this training was carried on 
right after the annual mounted pistol practice had some- 
thing to do with the results. At a signal from the squadron 
commander simulating the drawing of a rifle from a gun 
boot, the entire squadron would draw rifles. No attempt 
was made to make this a simultaneous movement. Rifles 
were also drawn as a matter of practice whenever an aero- 
plane was heard or seen. The squadron soon became expert 
at assuming the position of advance rifle at the halt, walk 
and gallop. Troopers became accustomed to sighting and 
aiming both at the halt and in movement. Shortly there- 
after the services of a pilot and an aeroplane were secured 
and the squadron commander, from the observer's seat in 
the plane, made several flights, terminating in diving 
attacks upon the squadron operating in open country. 
Upon seeing the plane or upon hearing it there was always 
time for the squadron to take a widely dispersed formation 
before an attack could be delivered. ? 

Looking over the side of a plane during an attack, a 
peculiar feeling of uneasiness was felt by both pilot and 
observer. Approximately 150 rifles aimed at the plane 
were the cause of this feeling. From low altitudes, after 
coming out of the dive, individual riflemen could be ob- 
served carefully aiming their pieces and swinging them 
along the line of the flight of the plane. One could not 
help but feel that with ball ammunition hits would be 
observed coming up like pencil points through the wings 
and perhaps would be felt coming up through the seats! 

At Fort Meade, South Dakota, during 1935-1936, the 
subject of defense against attack aviation was stressed by 
the regimental commander, Colonel now Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert McC. Beck, Jr. It was discovered that in 
mountainous country with tree-covered ridges mounted 
observers were of little or no use as means of warning 
against attack aviation. They only rode their horses to 
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exhaustion without giving the protection sought. They 
could not be stationed far enough away from a column to 
give warning in time for defensive measures to be em- 

loyed. Many times their visual signals were unseen and 
their audible signals unheard. Only in open, treeless 
plains, where flank observers could ride against the sky line 
at long distances from the column, were they of any use. 
To overcome these deficiencies the pick-up truck of the 
regimental train was used for experimental purposes as a 
command car. One of the regimental pack radio sets was 
installed in this car with a dynamotor to produce the neces- 
sary current. On the march regimental scout cars moved 
by bounds at the head and rear of the column at distances 
of about four or five miles. Flank scout cars moved on 
parallel routes at about the same distances. When a plane 
was observed by the scout cars the radio signal AAA was 
transmitted to the command car. When this signal was 
received a large hand siren of great volume was put into 
operation on the command car. At the signal the regiment 
deployed at the gallop into widely dispersed formations. 
If marching on a fenced road, fences were cut and the 
regiment left the road to both flanks with a minimum of 
delay. This procedure was practiced by constructing 
fences on the reservation out of old wire through which 
the troops cut their way upon the prescribed signal. The 
distances from which the signals were sent gave the regi- 
ment from one to four minutes to adapt its defensive 
attitude. The command car marched with the support of 
the advance guard, and not only acted as a warning agent 
for air attack, but transmitted all messages received from 
the scout cars to the regimental commander by motorcycle 
messenger with a minimum of delay. Stand-by reception 
was possible. 

A rather ingenious feature of this command car was a 
regimental identification panel on a spring roller on the 
top of the car. When a friendly plane requested identifica- 
tion, by pulling the spring attached to this panel, it could 

e exposed instantly and just as quickly removed from 
observation. There was no delay incident to the unpack- 
ing of panels and spreading them on the ground. 

From this practice against attack aviation arose the ques- 
tion of control of the regiment when it was in dispersed 
formation. When marching along a road in column of 
twos if the signal to disperse was given, it can be readily 
seen that squads and platoons would be split and that 
the leaders of these units would lose control. To over- 
come this difficulty, instead of the usual column of twos 
formation, two platoons were marched abreast with pla- 
toon in column of troopers behind its leader. If column of 
fours was desired, each platoon formed column of twos. 
If attacked from the air, prompt dispersion to the flanks 
was possible, each squad and platoon remaining with its 
proper leader in a formation from which it could be readily 
assembled. 
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In exercises with planes present it was discovered that 
the method described above worked very well. -Our op- 
portunities for actual practice ‘with planes were limited, 
but the regiment felt that its defensive measures were 
practical. If the regiment were trained to use the rifle 
mounted and to take up this widely dispersed formation, 
which, as a matter of fact, covered a great deal of ground, 
it was the opinion of the aviators who worked with us 
that not much damage would be inflicted. The cavalry- 
men in turn felt that with a large number of rifles deliver- 
ing a big burst of aimed fire effects of individual error of 
isolated automatic weapons would be eliminated and that 
there was a fair chance of inflicting casualties upon attack- 
ing aircraft, and we believed that with time and practice a 
combination of the above methods would make us a poor 
target from the airman’s point of view. 


PasstvE DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
It was discovered in the 1930 maneuvers in the Sacra- 
mento Mountains and at Fort Meade that small bodies of 
cavalry were very hard to see from planes if reasonable ad- 
vantage was taken of available cover. Also that artillery 


pieces could be easily concealed by camouflage when in 


sition, and that the battery horses were always reported 
as cavalry led horses when discovered. 

Troop picket lines and shelter tent lines and kitchen 
flies could be easily picked up from the air and made ideal 
targets. 

To offset this it was planned at Fort Meade to expeti- 
ment with the age-old custom of securing troop horses by 
heel ropes. This practice, common in the British army, 
practiced for ages in Arabia and India, lends itself to the 
objective of concealing troop mounts in dispersed forma- 
tions with light equipment, and has many other advan- 
tages. 

Experimentation was prevented by change of station of 
interested officers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mounted air scouts except in very favorable terrain are 
of little or no value in preventing surprise by attack avia- 
tion. 

Scout cars with radio are an efficient means of prevent- 
ing air surprise in a country possessing the usual road net. 

Light machine guns on present type of mounts are dif- 
ficult to put into action against attacking aircraft in time. 

Men can easily be trained to deliver rifle fire mounted. 
Hoises are readily accustomed to it. Such fire can be exe- 
cuted with a minimum of delay from a large number of 
weapons. 

Methods of securing horses other than by troop picket 
lines are indicated. Experiment with heel ropes is sug- 
gested. 

The conventional lined up camp of tents and horse lines 


should be abandoned for use in the field. 
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Neglected Essentials In the Training of Small 
Units of Cavalry and Infantry 


The great essentials in training of Cavalry and In- 
fantry units are very similar. While some of them are re- 
ceiving the attention they deserve, there are others that 
are being neglected. 


The great essentials can be stated briefly as follows: 


a. The use of Arms. Marksmanship, Gunnery, etc. 

b. Horsemanship. (Particularly for Cavalry) 

. The use of Cover. 

. First Aid. 

. Marching. 

Tactical Exercises for all units up to and includ- 
ing the Regiment. 
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Out of these things come all the others such as patroll- 
ing, discipline, sanitation, administration, and, for larger 
units, communications and staff procedure. No officer is 
fit for the study of and contemplation of the larger units 
until he has had experience in the training of troops thor- 
oughly in these practical and fundamental subjects. Too 
often, some of these things are regarded as drudgery by 
the would-be Corps and Army Commanders. But the real 
soldiers, fit for higher commands, have been able to find 
enthusiastic interest in the training of troops in these great 
essentials without which the efforts of higher command- 
ers and their staffs can amount to nothing. 

Zhe three most important essentials that are being 
neglected are Marching, Tactical Exercises, and The Use 
of Cover. 

Marching, which is an essential needing much atten- 
tion, is being studied and practiced in the Cavalry and 
horse-drawn Artillery, and a very remarkable improve- 
ment has been made during the last fifteen years. But in 
the Infantry it is not receiving the attention it deserves. 
Infantry marching is quite as important as Cavalry march- 
ing. Enthusiastic study and practice should be required, 
with great attention to proper clothing, marching step, 
and weekly practice to keep men and officers hard and 
lean during some nine months of each year. The false be- 
lief that most of the Infantry movements in wartime will 
be in motor vehicles seems to be responsible for this neg- 
lect. 

Tactical exercises are not receiving the emphasis that is 
necessary, partly because of the limitations in terrain that 
prevail at pan all army posts. This is very serious. This 

kind of training, for units up to and including the regi- 
ment, is necessary at least three times a week during six 
or seven months of the year. Some regiments or separate 


units of Cavalry and Infantry are able to do this. But the 





larger number have no adequate ground for this vital 
training. The War Department, heretofore, when train- 
ing grounds might have been procured at or near all per- 
manent posts for daily use by the troops, has never fully 
appreciated that without this constant and almost daily 
training, we are “living in a fool’s paradise.” Our regi- 
ments are not and cannot be trained, as our people believe 
they are, without adequate ground for the purpose. Much 
can be done with only a few square miles of varied ground, 
but most of our posts have nothing but a flat parade 
ground for training. And flat ground without any cover 
is the very kind of ground that troops should be trained 
to avoid in wartime. The lack of adequate ground near 
enough for daily use is the most serious defect we have in 
our provisions for training the Regular Army. And it is 
the Regular Army which must provide the enlisted and 
commissioned instructors for our National Army in time 
of need. 

The training of individual soldiers and the squads and 
platoons in the use of cover, especially in the attack, is 
another great essential for both Cavalry and Infantry. It is 
being neglected at most of our Infantry and Cavalry posts. 
This is partially because of lack of ground. But it is not 
due wholly to this. The necessity for many hours of such 
training 1s not appreciated. Even when troops have been 
assembled at great expense on some available maneuver 
ground for annual maneuvers, the tactical exercises are 
conducted usually without the Proper regard for cover in 
the attack. The use of cover in the attack is hard and 
fatiguing work. For that reason, and because the officers 
and men do not know how to do it, it is neglected at ma- 
neuvers, with very little comment by umpires. 

This great essential in training is so important and so 
inadequately treated of in our training regulations that 
the rest of this short article will be devoted to it exclusively. 

When the attacking troops have crossed the line of de- 
parture and are subjected to aimed fire of small arms, they 
are committed to an advance in a fixed direction with little 
or no maneuvers. The dispositions for enveloping or out- 
flanking the enemy have already been made and the troops 
have only to advance straight upon the enemy. Neither 
covering detachments nor scouts can or should be used any 
longer. The platoons are deployed with platoon command- 
ers and squad leaders in rear of and close to their units. 

The soldier now needs to know how to get forward with 
a good chance of escaping wounds or death. Presumably 
the battalion and regimental and higher commanders do 
not expect the troops to advance for long distances over 
flat plains utterly devoid of cover for individual riflemen. 
It must be assumed, therefore, that ground has been 
chosen for the advance that is more or less irregular and 
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possesses some cover for the advance of those who know 
how to take advantage of it. 

The development of machine guns during and since the 
World War has caused the front lines of attacking rifle- 
men to deploy with intervals of not less than five yards. 
Numerical strength is provided by deployment i in depth. 
These thin lines of riflemen cannot hope to gain what is 
known as superiority of fire over the entrenched and con- 
cealed enemy. That day is past. It was possible when the 
riflemen were deployed at one man per yard and the 
enemy had no machine guns. In these days it is the ma- 
chine guns and artillery, and sometimes rifle units, posted 
in good fire positions from which they can support the ad- 
vancing troops as they move over the fire swept zones, 
that must gain the fire superiority until the advancing 
riflemen have gained a covered fire position within 300 
yards or closer so as to see the enemy clearly and to 
thicken their lines and overwhelm the enemy with their 
rifle fire just preliminary to the final rush to the assault. 

To get up to this position without becoming a casualty, 
the soldier must use the accidents of the ground skillfully 
to shelter him during his advance. To do this he must 
learn to dart from cover to cover, individually, not col- 
lectively except when a squad leader sees an opportunity 
for his whole squad to rush a few yards to a covered line 
across an exposed area. Usually, the squad leader, posted 
in rear of his squad, requires that his men advance indi- 
vidually by short rushes of not over five seconds duration 
from cover to cover. This does not mean infiltration. The 
squad is deployed with more or less irregular intervals of 
about five yards, and the men advance, not by a simul- 
taneous rush ordered by the squad leader, nor by following 
the same route one after the other. But each man cares for 
himself on his own front and keeps only a general align- 
ment in his squad. The squad leader sees that the men 
do not lag behind, that they keep spread out properly, and 
work forward in this irregular but united manner. The 
soldier having reached his cover does not attempt to fire 
but takes full advantage of the cover until he peeps up to 
see where his next rush will take him. He must select his 
next cover before he starts his rush. If he attempts to fire 
he will expose his head and shoulders, and this is not de- 
sired until he actually reaches the covered fire position se- 
lected by the platoon commander within three hundred 
yards of the enemy, or much closer if possible. 

Therefore, the squad must be instructed to advance over 
a good many hundred yards of terrain without its indi- 
vidual members being seen by the enemy for more than 
five seconds at one time. This requires the soldier to be in 
good physical condition. Otherwise, he will fail to take 
cover properly on account of his fatigue, and he will 
probably be shot or else refuse to move forward any 
farther. This is another reason why men should be con- 
ditioned by the practice of marching. 

During this advance to the attack, any open spaces 
without any swales, ditches, holes, trees or bushes, or 
other accidents of the ground sufficient to cover the soldier 
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at least from observation, should be crossed without halt- 
ing and as rapidly as possible. The soldier must be taught 
never to halt to lie down to fire, or for any other purpose, 
on exposed ground. He must go forward without halting 
until he finds cover. 

If open exposed ground of more than ten or fifteen yards 


_in depth lies along the whole front of the squad, and it 


must be traversed, it should be done by a rush of the 
squad or even the platoon in deployed linear formation, 
not by infiltration. Infiltration, or the sending of one man 
at a time across the exposed ground, only attracts the 
enemy’s attention and causes him to concentrate his fire 
on each of the men in succession. Therefore, each of 
the men is liable to be shot in succession. But if the 
whole squad, widely deployed in line, 1s rushed across 


the exposed ground, the enemy fire must be dispersed 


‘along the whole line, and the rush is over before the hostile 


fire has gotten the exact range and become effective. If the 
enemy concentrates the fire of a whole squad, or more, 
upon one exposed man he will almost certainly be hit, and 
the enemy has time to do this if we attempt infiltration 
over open ground. Infiltration is valuable when thete are 
narrow lanes of good cover leading toward the enemy. 
Then the open spaces can be avoided and the men ad- 
vanced successively from one point of cover to another 
point selected beforehand by the squad leader. The squad 
moves thus by bounds, each bound being accomplished by 
infiltration. 

Our squad and platoon leaders must be taught when to 
use infiltration and when to use other methods. 

If, during the advance, a squad or platoon finds no cover 
in front of it for its further advance for a distance of over 
one hundred yards, the leader should report the fact to 
the next higher leader. This higher leader must then de- 
termine whether the unit should risk going forward or 
whether he should divert it into another area where cover 
is better, or have it follow an adjacent unit. He might ‘de- 
cide to leave the unit where it is and have it build up a 
fire position and support by fire the advance of adjacent 
units. 

Now, all this needs practice. In order to practice it, the 
troops should be dressed in old clothes or overalls. Since it 
is fatiguing, it should be practiced over short distances, 
say two or three hundred yards. When the men have be- 
come hardened to it, it should be done for much longer 
distances. 

If the regular regiments are trained in this way they can 
furnish instructors for the newly raised troops, and they 
will learn it very rapidly. Even if an untrained unit mus: 
take the field, every lesson the men have had in this worl 
will help. 

Training in this subject should “s given by squad anc! 
platoon and not by attempting to instruct one soldier at . 
time. Even when no suitable training grounds are im. 
mediately available, small patches of ground can often be 
found sufficiently large for practice of a squad or more a: 
a time over short distances. 
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Wire Obstacles 

1. A number of experiments are we conducted by the 
Ninth Engineers, stationed at Fort Riley, under the super- 
vision of the Cavalry Board, to obtain data on Obstacles 
for use against Mechanized (or Motorized) units. 

After a thorough test the Cavalry Board reached the 
conclusions that a wire roll obstacle with a diameter of four 
feet or more and with openings as large as practicable (30 
inches or more) appears to be effective in stopping a scout 
car. Series of four or more parallel rolls, stapled to the 
ground with supportng posts at the ends only, apparently 
give more positive results. Inasmuch as the steering 
mechanism 1s affected the obstacle should preferably be 
placed at the beginning or at the middle of a turn in the 
road. It is believed that if the vehicle is travelling at a high 
rate of speed the stopping of the vehicle will be much 
more sudden and the probability of damage much greater 
than when travelling at slow speeds. 


60 mm. Mortar 

A 47 mm. and 60 mm. Mortar procured from the Edgar 
Brandt Company, Paris, were received by the Cavalry 
Board for test on December 23, 1937, to determine mili- 
tary characteristics for a type or types for use by Cavalry. 

After a partial test of these weapons the Cavalry Board 
reported that a mortar should be substituted for the 37 
mm. Gun as an antimachine-gun weapon, and that the 60 
mm. Mortar is best suited for horse cavalry use. 

This weapon has since been tentatively adopted as 
standard, and the basis of issue is one per cavalry squad- 
ron. 


Phillips Military Saddle, M1936 

This saddle was tested by the Cavalry Board in the 
spring of 1936, and its adoption recommended subject to 
certain modifications to facilitate packing. The modifica- 
‘ions recommended were incorporated in 10 saddles re- 





ceived by the Board on February 28, 1938, and which are 


undergoing test at the present time. 


Canvas Leggins and Trousers 

A test of these two items is being conducted in the 2d 
Cavalry to determine their suitability in lieu of breeches 
and boots as items in War Reserve Stock. Primarily they 
are contemplated for issue to motor personnel, etc. How- 
ever, a portion of the test is being conducted by mounted 
cavalrymen. 


Ration Pack 

The Cavalry Board is conducting a test of several types 
of packs suitable for carrying rations. The present indica- 
tions are that the pack made of aluminum alloy in the 
shape of a box open at the top and with built-in hangers 
for the Phillips Pack Saddle will prove the most satis- 
factory. An arch attached to the pack saddle permits pack- 
ing an additional center load. Some modifications are ex- 
pected before the equipment is recommended for adop- 
tion.’ These include reduction in the size and weight of the 
canvas cover and the addition of carrying handle on the 
box. 


Horseshoes, Borium Treated 

For some time the Cavalry Board has been experiment- 
ing to obtain a horseshoe which will withstand the exces- 
sive wear caused by travelling on concrete or other hard- 
surfaced roads. Shoes made of very hard metal wear well 
but cannot be properly fitted with field shoeing equip- 
ment. 

Now under consideration is a method of treating issue 
horseshoes with Borium proposed by Lieutenant Edgar 
Swasey, Jr., Cavalry Reserve. The method has been used 
for some time by the Sheriff's Posse of San Francisco, and 
found by them to greatly reduce the wear of the shoe and 
to prevent slipping. The slight amount of borium which ts 
welded to the shoe does not materially increase its weight 
and the shoe may be used on footings of dirt or pavement. 
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Medical Service for Mechanized Cavalry 


By Colonel M. C. Stayer, M.C., and Major F. A. Allen, Jr., 9th Cavalry 


Eprror’s Note: “Military authorities have always recognized 
the fact that medical service for cavalry presents difficult prob- 
lems incident to the mobility and dispersion of combat units. 
Has the advent of mechanization in cavalry and motorization in 
the Medical Department changed the problem, and, if so, what 
are the salient features of interest to the line officer? In this brief 
article the authors review the doctrine of medical service, point 
out the kind of casualties expected with our new iron horses, 
and then propose a simple organization and method of employ- 
ment, illustrated by a schematic situation, which offers one 
solution. The strength, composition, and equipment of the pro- 
posed medical detachment for a mechanized cavalry regiment 
differs to some extent from the tentative tables of organization 
now authorized. However, within the means available, the prin- 
ciples are applicable to any authorized detachment.” 


GENERAL DoctRINEs OF EMPLOYMENT 


The general doctrine governing the employment of 
medical service for all units of the army includes the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Commanders are responsible for the provision of 
proper medical care for the noneffectives of their com- 
mand. 

b. Medical service is continuous. 

c. No patient goes farther to the rear than his condition 
or the military situation warrants. 

d. Sorting of the fit from the unfit occurs at every 
medical installation in the chain of evacuation. 

e. Casualties in the combat zone are collected at medical 
installations along the general axis of advance of the units 
to which they pertain. 

f. Medical units must possess tactical mobility to permit 
them to move to desired positions on the battlefield and 
tactical mobility must be retained to enable them to move 
in support of combat elements. 

g. Prompt and continuous evacuation by higher medical 
echelons is necessary if medical installations in the combat 
zone ate to be mobile. 

h. Medical units are disposed so as to render the great- 
est service to the greatest number. 


SPECIAL FEATURES INCIDENT TO MECHANIZATION 


Mechanized cavalry as such has never been engaged 
with an enemy in battle, so no one has had actual experi- 
ence in caring for the wounded and evacuating them from 
the battlefield. However, the medical needs of the mech- 
anized cavalry can be anticipated through knowledge of 
the doctrines of training and use in war of this type of 
cavalry, and any organization of attached medical per- 


sonnel prescribed must conform to the tactical operation of 
the unit to which it is attached. 


Types oF CASUALTIES 
The types of casualties that may be expected among the 


personnel of mechanized cavalry unit may be divided into 
two classes, those due to shell and small-arms fire of the 
enemy, and those incident to the vehicles organic in mech- 
anized cavalry. The battle casualties suffered by a mech- 
anized cavalry unit will not be distributed over a lengthy 
period of time but will occur in considerable numbers at 
irregular intervals, thereby increasing the difficulties of 
the medical sections. 

Although mechanized cavalry combat vehicles offer a 
poor target when in motion, a shell-hit is likely to result 
in casualties of several or all of the car personnel, requiring 
care and evacuation. The ordinary rifle bullet will not 
penetrate the protective armor of a combat vehicle, but it 
may cause injury by passing or spattering metal through 
the ports. Armor-piercing caliber .30 and caliber .50 bul- 
lets will cause badly lacerated wounds due to the partial 
breaking up of bullets if they penetrate the armor. The 
same type of lacerated wound will be suffered from direct 
hits of artillery of any type or caliber. Wounds of the 
bruise or contused type will be suffered from hits by frag- 
ments that have lost their velocity, but if this type of 
wound is treated promptly the trooper will often be able 
to continue in action. 

The enemy will employ road mines, pits and barriers 
of all sorts to block the progress of the cavalry. When 
combat vehicles come into contact with the road blocks 
and barriers it is probable that many of the operating 
personnel will suffer injury. These casualties may not 
incur open wounds but it is highly probable that many 
fractures and severe bruises will result. The same type of 
contusion will result from the incidental operation of 
vehicles in operations across country on rough ground. 
These may cause fractures, particularly of the arm or leg, 
and severe cuts on the head. There is always danger of 
fire, with consequent burns to the personnel; and sustained 
firing in a closed vehicle may result in deafness to the 
crew. 

The personnel of the mortar platoon of the machine-gun 
troop in a mechanized cavalry regiment is subject to a 
type of injury peculiar to their combat function. A muzzle 
burst or explosion of a defective shell filled with white 
phosphorus demands prompt treatment. 
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The medical task involved in the care, treatment, and 
evacuation of casualties in a mechanized cavalry unit is a 
very difficult one, made increasingly so by the mobility 
of this type of cavalry and the great extent of the area in 


which it will operate. THOUGHTFUL PLANNING 
AND ANTICIPATION OF THE MEDICAL 
NEEDS OF THE CAVALRY MUST BE COM- 
PLETED BEFORE THE CASUALTIES OCCUR IF 
THE WOUNDED ARE TO BE PROPERLY CARED 
FOR. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF MECHANIZED 
CAVALRY REGIMENTAL MEDICAL 
DETACHMENT 


Studies and tests are now in progress to determine a sat- 
isfactory organization of a medical unit that will fulfil the 
evacuation needs of this most modern cavalry unit. One 
of the organizations that has been proposed by the Medical 
Corps as more nearly suiting the anticipated medical needs 
of the mechanized cavalry regiment is the following: 








5 OFFICERS — 25 ENLISTED MEN 


1 Off: 7EM 1Off:9EM 4 Off:3 EM 1Off:3EM 1 Off: 3 EM 
Hq. Sec. Base Sec Crash Sec. CrashSec. Crash Sec. 


1 Mtcl. 2 Mtcl. 1Crashcar 1Crashcar 1 Crashcar 
2 personnel 1 Crash car 

carriers 
1 Amb., motor 


Note:—A crash ¢ar is essentially a light ambulance, its chief charac- 
teristic being cross-country mobility. 

The medical service in the proposed organization would 

consist of a regimental surgeon and medical headquarters, 

a base section, and three medical sections, which would 


permit the echelonment in depth and width of sections of 
the medical service, thereby eliminating a great deal of the 
delay or time-lag in the evacuation of wounded and sick, 
and increase the mobility of the unit. In theory it is antici- 
pated that the above organization will permit the regi- 
mental surgeon with the headquarters section and one 
medical or crash section as a reserve, and two medical or 
crash sections, one each to a squadron, to leave the 
bivouac area with the combat elements of the regiment. 
The base section would remain with the combat train. 


OPERATIONS ON THE MARCH AND IN COMBAT 


During the march of a regiment one crash section 
marches in rear of each squadron and one section marches 
at the rear of the combat elements. The base section 
marches with the combat trains and provides medical 
service for all elements of the command. The regimental 
surgeon remains close to the regimental commander so 
that he may learn as quickly as possible the tactical plan 
of operations and the squadron surgeons likewise are near 
the squadron commanders to receive early information of 
plans so that the evacuation of wounded may be prompt 
and efficient. The regimental surgeon at a halt posts his 
operations map to conform to the latest information and 
plans and keeps his squadron surgeons informed of the 
situation and plan of operation. 

When a squadron leaves the regiment on a detached 
mission or maneuver its medical section normally accom- 
panies it, the remainder of the medical detachment re- 
maining with the regiment. The squadron surgeon with 
the medical section accompanying a squadron on a sep- 
arate mission should maintain close contact with the com- 
mander and keep informed of the situation and plan of 
operations so that he may anticipate the medical needs of 
the squadron and plan his medical service accordingly. 
OF PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE TO THE SUR- 
GEON WILL BE THE DESIGNATED LOCATION 
OF THE ASSEMBLY POINT OF THE UNIT FOL- 
LOWING AN ATTACK, BECAUSE IT IS HERE 
THAT THE GREATER NUMBER OF MEN WILL 
BE LOCATED AND MORE COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION OF THE CASUALTIES OBTAINABLE 
FOR THE SURGEON. 

Prior to an attack (see sketch), the squadron surgeon 
and his medical section will remain close to the commanl 
post, if a fixed C.P. is established, or follow the squadron 
reserve, moving out to collect casualties as they are reported. 
Casualties are returned to a point near the command post 
or other point as the situation indicates, where they are 
given treatment and care before further evacuation. To 
maintain the mobility of his section and enable it to follow 
the unit to which it is attached the squadron detachment 
must dispose of its patients. To accomplish this the 
squadron surgeon notifies the base section of the location 
of its casualties, and this section then sends forward the 
personnel and vehicles for the transportation of the wound- 
ed to an aid station established by the base section in the 
rear, at some point convenient to a motor road that may be 
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reached by motor ambulances from the next higher echelon. 
In addition, the reserve medical section may be utilized to 
assist any squadron section in caring for casualties, the 
regimental surgeon keeping in touch with the situa- 
tion at all times to alleviate conditions and adjust the 
serviec in order that evacuation may be speedy, prompt, 
and continuous. 

After an attack has been made and units are being 
assembled, the squadron medical section will move rapidly 
forward as soon as possible to the assembly point and pro- 
vide care and treatment for the casualties at that point, 
sorting out those fit for further action and evacuating the 
wounded who are in need of further treatment and care. 


i 7 ~ 


Mechanized Cavalry Marches South Through 
Kentucky and Tennessee Into 
Northern Georgia 


The Seventh Cavalry Brigade under command of 
Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis made a seven hun- 
dred mile practice march through KENTUCKY, TEN- 
NESSEE, and northern GEORGIA, during the period 


May 2oth-25cth, inclusive. Three days and one night were 
required by the cavalry to make the march. 

At the conclusion of the seven hundred mile march, the 
last one hundred and sixty miles of which was made at 
night, the cavalry participated in the annual Fifth Corps 
Area Maneuvers with the Tenth Infantry Brigade on the 
FORT KNOX Military Reservation south of LOUIS- 
VILLE. 

The Brigade consisted of some four hundred combat 
cars, armored cars, scout carts, command cars, mortar 
mounts, half-track personnel carriers, 75 mm. howitzers 
and guns, kitchen trucks, wreckers, radio repair, mainte- 
nance, and cargo trucks, and was supported by observation 
aviation. 

In the march through KENTUCKY and TENNES- 
SEE into GEORGIA, which is the longest march made 
by the Seventh Cavalry Brigade since its organization as a 
mechanized cavalry command, state police escorted the 
troops in order to facilitate traffic control, conform to local 
regulations, and to avoid all possible interference with 
civilian traffic. 





May-June 





Major General Hugh A. Drum (left), Commanding General 

of the Second Army and Sixth Corps and Brigadier General 

Daniel Van Voorhis (right) Commanding General of the 

Seventh Cavalry Brigade watch a demonstration of mechanized 
cavalry at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
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CAVALRY IN THE FOREIGN PRESS" 





THE CAVALRY ARM IN MEXICO. Memoranda 
on Cavalry Tactics. By Colonel Carlos Pavon Cortes, 
Mexican Army. Translated by Captain C. C. Clen- 
denen, Cavalry. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY IN Mexico 


Cavalry appeared suddenly in Mexico with the Con- 
quest; the Spaniards brought the first horses to America, 
using them in the medieval style. From that time until 
the present, the cavalry arm in Mexico has evolved along 
European doctrines. 

In some of the episodes of our dolorous military history, 
both in our internal wars and our international wars, the 
Mexican cavalry has shown aggressiveness and a splendid 
spirit of sacrifice, but to our disgrace also it has almost 
always had a defective organization and has lacked in tech- 
nique, especially that of command and has been plagued 
with an overabundance of senior officers. 

The General Regulations for the cavalry prescribe the 
organization of divisions of cavalry, brigades in the di- 
vision, separate brigades and regiments in the same man- 
ner as reconnaissance groups for the army corps and the 
infantry division. 

Notwithstanding, the cavalry of Mexico is, for various 
reasons, at the present time only organized into regiments 
with limited strength, according to the plan of transition. 
These regiments are lacking in elements of real value for 
the performance of their tactical functions, such as the Ma- 
chine Gun Squadron, Communications Sections and the 
squad of machine guns for the second platoon of each sec- 
tion. Of such regiments we have forty. 

In the hope that the problems of © organization which 
obstruct our arms may be solved, giving to effective 
strength of these arms a proper proportion of all the ser- 
vices, armaments and matériel which ate necessary in the 
performance of their delicate missions, we must make a 
study of our present possibilities. 

RATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF Our CAVALRY 

To study the bases of army organization does not inter- 
est us at the present time; but nevertheless, it is necessary 
that we consider the military power of the country in order 
to deduce how much cavalry we should have and how it 
should be grouped. 

I have already pointed out that the infantry is the prin- 
cipal arm and'the one of greatest power. Any theory of 
war is based upon the power of the infantry; therefore the 
number of units of infantry and the services which it needs 
will determine the percentage of the other arms which will 
cooperate with it. The armament race which impassions 


the world now as it did in the years which preceded the 
Great War, the imperialistic tendencies of the great 
powers on the one hand and the right of weak peoples to 
conserve their sovereignty and independence on the other 
hand, are the factors which determine the armaments 
and cause the appearance of masses of combatants whose 
numbers are fantastic. But whatever fhe objective of any 
nation and no matter how strong may be its determination 
to conquer, there is a limit that no nation can exceed, 
under penalty of destroying its organic equilibrium. This 
limit is determined by the nation’s economic and ethno- 
graphic capacity. 

The richest and most civilized nations of the world have 
determined their military power as being 105% of their 
total population. Although Italy and Germany have ex- 
ceeded this percentage in their computations for mobiliza- 
tion, I believe firmly that their conduct has been forced by 
the tremendous problems and discords in which Europe 
is involved, and that such conclusions will contribute 
eventually to the loss of vitality of these peoples. 

With respect to Mexico, for many years to come she 
will be unable to base her military organization on this 
percentage, since our economic weakness, our lack of social 
discipline, the racial degeneration caused by the miserable 
and degrading life lived by the Indian and mestizo during 
forty years of dictatorial and exploiting government con- 
stitute determining factors which lessen our military 

ower. 

Those of us who follow the military profession are burn- 
ing with desire for our country to have a future of 
grandeur, and we are impassioned for the arrival of better 
days in which a civilized and powerful army makes our 
Mexico respectable and serves as an inviolable guarantee 
against the assaults of those imperialistic countries, which 
in the past have contemptuously trampled on our territory 
and committed crimes against our sovereignty. It 1s 
necessary first for us to understand that the first resolute 
steps consist in reorganizing our country economically 
and socially; afterward, when the fountains of public 
wealth are developed, when social education is diffused 
among the millions of miserables who populate our fields, 
when national unity and a consciousness of civic responsi- 
bility are gained then we will have resources of every order 
for the formation of a powerful army. Meanwhile we 
should saturate our hearts with optimism and faith in the 
future; we must prepare ourselves technically in antici- 

ation of those adventurous days, and you junior officets 
who form the cadres of the new army will hold in your 
hands tomorrow the direction of our armed institutions. 
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You should think of the enormous responsibility which 
you are accepting and which will weight entirely upon 
your consciences in the near future! 

At the present time general conditions being what they 
are and the age and physical condition of the human ma- 
terial available for recruitment being what they are, an 
army could be organized consisting of nine divisions of 
infantry, with a rational complement of the remaining 
arms, without including the embryonic reserves which are 
still under the Department of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment (Secretaria del Ramo ). 

In order to justify this statement it will suffice to see the 
statistics, the numbers placed under arms during the in- 
ternal wars of this century, and to consider that obligatory 
military service is absolutely constitutional. The observ- 
ance of this mandate of our supreme law will bring as its 
immediate result greater returns for the expenditure of 
public funds with which the public treasury now pays the 
volunteer. 

These nine infantry divisions could be grouped, in case 
of war, into three corps, or they could operate independ- 
ently. But for either eventuality 1 it will be necessary to 
assign to them reconnaissance groups which should be ade- 
quate for the services of immediate security and reconnats- 
sance. 

A state of war will present to us the problem of con- 
sidering at least two theaters of operations. From this we 
have the necessity of reckoning on two divisions of cavalry, 
or better still, with one division and two separate brigades. 
These will be necessary for exploring and covering such 
great fronts as we will have to consider. 

It should not be forgotten that although the infantry ts 
flexible, its peacetime cadres being sufficient for an army 
of the first line, and being able to augment its power rap- 
idly by calling up reserves, the same is not true of the 
cavalry. Constant training for our arm is indispensable if 
it is to accomplish satisfactorily its missions, which are, for 
the most part, very delicate. The training of the horse 
requires loss of time which is not admissible in war, and 
since it is the cavalry which precedes the strategic de- 
ployment it must be necessary at all times to cover the 
frontier against the sudden rise of an international crisis. 
Therefore we must conclude that the effective strength of 
the cavalry in time of peace must be the same as that 
needed by an army capable of existing in war. 

Starting from the base of an infantry grouped in nine 
divisions, we are going to deduce what should be the 
strength and distribution of the cavalry, in accordance 
with tactical and strategic necessities. We will follow the 
universal doctrine which is enunciated in our regulations 
in the following form: “The distribution of the cavalry in 
the different oe te responds to the obligation of satisfy- 
ing as far as the general resources of the country permit, 
the particular necessities of each one of the Commands of 
these echelons, and of obtaining from the cavalry arm its 
greatest usefulness. 

INTERIOR SERVICE OF INFANTRY REGIMENTS 


Since the infantry regiment is the administrative and 
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combat unit of the division, it needs for its interior services 
of communication, escorts, etc., a small body of cavalry 
armed with the saber and carbine or rifle. The strength of 
this body can be fixed at three platoons (one for each bat- 
talion) , or may be thirty-nine men plus a junior officer and 
a trumpeter. Since the nine divisions will have a total of 
twenty-seven infantry regiments, there will be needed 
twenty-seven sections grouped in time of peace into three 
regiments of three squadrons each. 


DivistionaL Cavary (Reconnaissance Groups) 


All of us understand how important is the function of 
Reconnaissance Groups. Even though the infantry di- 
visions are preceded by the independent cavalry, which 
operates at a distance, and affords a certain amount of cover 
in certain circumstances, nevertheless, the infantry will 
always be in danger of attacks by small bodies of the 
enemy which can infilter through the screen. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to guarantee to the bodies of infantry an 
uninterrupted march, by means of an immediate secur- 
ity net. The infantry divisions will, moreover, have need 
of small advanced detachments which can reconnoiter 
the terrain over which the infantry must march. Such de- 
tachments can signal back information at the proper mo- 
ment regarding the small obstacles which impede the 
movements of infantry and artillery. This is impossible if 
the reconnaissance elements are limited to the same speed 
as the main body which they serve. Likewise, it is impossi- 
ble for the scouts of the infantry and artillery to recon- 
noiter all the possible locations where bodies of the enemy 
may be in ambush, without constantly delaying the march 
of their main bodies. It is indispensable, therefore, that 
the infantry divisions use for purposes of reconnaissance 
and local security, small detachments of cavalry, which 
are perfectly adapted for such missions. 


It may frequently occur that the independent cavalry 1 is 
insufficient to cover all the fronts where operations are 
taking place. In this eventuality, the infantry divisions will 
not only have to take care of their own local security, but 
also do their own patrolling. 

The infantry divisions, for the same geographic reasons 
which make the organization of a highly mobile cavalry 
necessary, ought to be constituted with restricted strength, 
of seven to eight thousand men. The lack of a sufficient 
number of suitable vehicles, as well as the isolation of the 
more important populated centers would make very difh- 
cult the proper supply of units of greater strength. It is 
true that the infantry divisions of the French, German, 
Italian and North American armies have an effective 
strength of nineteen thousand men and that only a small 
reconnaissance group such as one or two squadrons of cav- 
alry, a squadron of cyclists and other motorized elements, 
are included in their < organization. But should we conclude 
from this that our divisions should include less cavalry? I 
have already stated that on many occasions infantry di- 
visions will have to march uncovered because of the lack 
of units of ‘independent cavalry which will be employed in 


maneuvering or operating against the enemy rear. Even 
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with the most ample zones available in which the infantry 
can be moved without the necessity of taking care of their 
immediate security to their own front, flanks and rear. 
Hence the divisional cavalry should include at the least 
three squadrons plus the indispensable motorized elements. 

For these reasons, a high proportion of cavalry 1 Is per- 
fectly justified in the Mexican army, a proportion which 
exceeds greatly the numbers used in such a case in Europe. 

On the basis of this explanation the following will be 
necessary: For nine divisions of infantry, nine reconnais- 
sance groups, each of them including its headquarters, a 
communications section, a platoon of motor-cyclists with 
side cars, and three squadrons of three sections, each of 
three platoons. 

For three army corps three reconnaissance groups will be 
needed each to include a headquarters, a communications 
section, a platoon of motor-cyclists with side cars, three 
maneuvering squadrons and a machine gun squadron. 

Every General Headquarters should include moreover a 
mounted force for the services of escort and military police 
in the proportions of a section for each division and a 
squadron for each army corps. 


Unit oF INDEPENDENT CAVALRY 


The defense of the country imposes the obligation of 
maintaining in times of peace large units of cavalry trained 
in the performance of strategic and tactical missions. They 
must be able to work efficiently by the intimate liaison, 
morale and material of all of the elements which compose 
them. 

It would be impossible for Mexico to sustain such a 
number of divisions of cavalry as are necessary to cover 
thoroughly her vast frontiers. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we do not actually have large units of cavalry organ- 
ized in our service at the present time, nevertheless, our 
Regulations make provision for their organization, and it 
has been verified historically that such units have existed 
in the past, particularly during the revolutionary cam- 
paigns of the present century. The groupment of the latter, 
however, was anarchic. 

In this connection, our Regulations say positively: ““Cav- 
alry divisions can be distributed for their strategic employ- 
ment on the different fronts of the theater of war, or they 
may be grouped into cavalry corps, and during battle 
form part of the general reserve of the commander in chief. 

“If eventually it is necessary to unite different divisions 
of cavalry to engage them in the same zone or upon a com- 
mon mission, they will be organized as a Cavalry Corps, 
commanded by a General of Division, assisted by a gen- 
eral staff. Only special circumstances can justify the cre- 
ation of a Cavalry Corps, and in these cases the authorities 
who are to employ it will avoid dispersing its elements 
until the mission bas been accomplished.” 

The plans cited above are very definite in their injunc- 
tion that the large units which ought to exist organically 
are the Division and Brigade, and that the Cavalry Corps 
will be assembled only under exceptional circumstances 
and for a transitory mission. 


Tora. OF REGIMENTS NECESSARY: 


12. divisional regiments, each of 642 men. 

3 regiments for the services of reconnaissance and local 
security for the infantry corps, each with the same 
strength, 642 men. 

g regiments for the services of reconnaissance, etc., of 
the nine infantry divisions, each with « strength of 
542 men. 

2 regiments of military police which will furnish the 
escorts for general headquarters, each of 628 men. 

2 regiments to furnish the cavalry sections for the in- 
terior services of the infantry regiments, of 628 men. 


It would be easy to organize an army of 80,000 men in 
Mexico, or as large a fraction of that as the high command 
might desire, unless such measures should increase the 
threat of war. 

The following measures should suffice: 

To select the cadres and appoint on the Active list the 
necessary number of generals, field and company officers 
of all arms and services. This would save the Treasury 
$5,000,000 annually. 

To prepare suitable barracks and quarters to lodge the 
units and provide for their training, technical and tactical. 

To organize the higher commands. 

To enforce the constitutional provisions for obligatory 
military service. 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat that recruitment 
by conscription is the cheapest and the. most efficient for 
the selection of human material. It is the only one that will 
solve quickly and at small cost the problem of National 
Defense. It will contribute powerfully to the solution of 
the serious problem of the lack of social education in our 
national proletariat; living together in barracks by men of 
different social classes will cause progressive disappearance 
of the profound social differences now existing, and thus 
will contribute to national unity. The Army will be able 
to purge itself of the vicious and physically inferior speci- 
mens who are the only ones attracted by the low pay which 
we are able to give them, and in the future, the burden 
will not bear exclusively, as it does now, solely upon the 
proletarian classes. 

If such a first-line army is organized, the proportion of 
cavalry necessary for it, according to our regulations, will 
amount to twenty-one per cent, or about 17,500 men. This 
is a high percentage compared with European armies, but 
it is in perfect accord with our national necessities. 


Much has been said in Mexico to the effect that we will 
never have to fight a foreign enemy, but this argument is 
born of the most vulgar ignorance of life and international 
relations. A state of international war is always possible in 
the life of nations. History, in its wonderful recital of con- 
flicts, miseries, triumphs and disasters of humanity, per- 
mits two tendencies to emerge clearly from the labyrinth 
of cause and effect: The ‘ ‘Imperialism’ of adult peoples 
and the “‘Internationalism” of the weak ones. 

It is quite true that at the present moment we have an 
era of friendly and diplomatic relations with our neighbors 
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to the north and the south—the “policy of the good 
neighbor” by the United States. But this should be, by 
no means, taken as permanent. To my understanding it 1s 
a “status quo” imposed on North American imperialism 
by a multiplicity of interests in Europe and Asia. It is 
caused only by the desire to soften the resentment born of 
systematic aggressions against Mexico, Panama, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, etc. It is dictated by the im- 
possibility of attending simultaneously to problems in 
America, to imperialistic problems in Asia and the prob- 
lems created by their direct intervention in Europe. 

It is convincing to remind those optimists without a 
sense of historic realities, of some of the lines of Le Bon, in 
his ‘“Psychology of the New Times,” “If such problems, 
present or post, are of the psychological order, it is be- 
cause the life of the peoples has the conception, apart from 

. biological necessities, which was formed for them from 
things. These conceptions derive from the sentiments and 
the passions, which always were the greatest motives: of 
humanity since the origins of history.” 

“New civilizations have been born; the struggles of the 
past on land and sea continue now beneath the earth, be- 
low the sea, and in the air; but while intelligence may 
have evolved in the course of the ages, the sentiments ‘re- 
main identical with those which animated our most re- 
mote ancestors.’ 

“Notwithstanding the principles loudly proclaimed, 
man continues to be guided by the necessity of conquest 
and by the appetites by which he has been guided until 
now, and the multitudes are obliged to support the death 
of recent hopes.” 

“Imperialism continues ruling history. England has 
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profited by the war by increasing immensely her Empire 
and by imposing her will on weak peoples, and by substi- 
tuting in Europe her own hegemony for Germany’s.” 

“In the other extreme of the world, in the United 
States and Japan, are formed two centers of imperialism 
destined to dispute etc. . . .” 

A reasoned judgement permits us to forsee, within 
certain limits, the perils of the future, but unfortunately 
such predictions are never believed. The ancients recog- 
nized this in the legend of Cassandra and Apollo: 

To overcome the rigid virtue of the young Cassandra, 
Apollo, like the lovers of all ages, sent a gift, which in this 
case, consisted of the power of predicting the future. Cas- 
sandra was not to be bribed by such a gift, and rejected it. 
The Charioteer of the Sun resolved to be avenged upon 
her. The decrees of Jupiter made it impossible to take 
back a divinely presented gift, so Apollo ordered that the 
predictions of Cassandra would never be believed. 

In truth, it was a hard vengeance. The unfortunate 
princess foresaw all catastrophes, but faith was placed in 
none of her previstons. Because they failed to hearken to 
her, her compatriots lost their city, and Agamemnon be- 
came the victim of Clytemnestra. 

It appears that in the era since Mexico arrived at inde- 
pendence, the curse of Apollo weighs upon her decisions. 
Everyone is absorbed by the whirlwind of political life. No 
one wants to extend his thought or project his spirit be- 
yond the miserable orbit of the day. No one measures the 
external perils which remain hidden or prepares himself 
against them. Are we going to follow the fortune of 
Agamemnon and his people? 


The future is in the hands of you junior officers! 


x kk  *® 


Believe It or Not* 


In 1928 in the cavalry there were only four (4) officers 
whose names started with an O’. Yet sometime during 
that year a squadron of the 5th Cavalry had Major O’Con- 
nor as C. O. E Troop, Captain O'Donnell, F Troop, Cap- 
tain O’Keefe and O'Shea as adjutant. All in one squadron. 

Lieutenant Colonel H. McE. Pendleton has been in 
only four (4) cavalry regiments in the following order 


2d, 4th, 6th and 8th, and has commanded the 2d Squad- 


ron only in each regiment. 


General Ham Hawkins recommended in 1900 that each 
troop of cavalry be equipped with a pack cooking outfit. 
He continued to recommend it but it was about 25 years 
later before troops were furnished this now essential equip- 


ment. 


Colonel Robert C. Rodgers joined the 4th Cavalry as a 
2d Lieutenant in February, 1908. 

Rejoined as Major in November, 1920. 

Rejoined as Colonel in fall of 1937. 


1.€., Troop, Squadron and Regimental Commander in 


the same regiment. 





*Apologies to Ripley. 
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DIE REITKUNST DER WELT AN DEN OLYMPI- 


SCHEN SPIEIEN 1936—EQUITATION OF THE 
WORLD IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 1936. By 
Von Gustav Rau. Verlag Sankt Georg, Berlin W 35. 
400 pages. Profusely illustrated. 

Reviewed by Major Russell C. Winchester, gth Cav- 


alry, Instructor, Department of Horsemanship. 


The book in general is a most complete summary of the 
equestrian events of the 1936 Olympic Games. It is re- 
plete with pictures of individual competitors taken during 
the actual competitions. It contains the competitors’ scores 
made in each event and each phase of an event consisting 
of more than one part together with fault scores and 
bonuses where appropriate. The actual scores credited by 
each judge to each competitor and the manner of awartling 
the final places is thoroughly covered. 

In the matter of general interest is a tabulation of all 
winners in all equestrian events of the Olympic Games 
from and including Stockholm in 1912. 

There is a detailed blood line breeding chart for all medal 
winning horses of the 1936 games that goes back for five 
generations, also a short history of each classed horse. In 
this respect it is interesting to note that, both the rst and 
2d placed horses in the dressage contest were bred by the 
same man in East Prussia. Also, that they were both by the 
same sire, and that the dam of the No. 1 horse was also the 
grand dam of the No. 2 horse. 

Included also are chapters containing the rules govern- 
ing the various contests and the requirements of same. 
The author has devoted several short chapters to reflections, 
conclusions and future possibilities in connection with the 
horse and the Olympic Games. 

A liberal and free translation of several parts that are of 
particular interest to the American appear on page 249. 
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ADVENTURE ON THE RED RIVER. By Captain 
Randolph B. Marcy. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman. 199 pages. 8 illustrations and 1 map. 
Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel George S. Patton, gth 

Cavalry, Executive, Academic Division, the Cavalry 
School. 


This book is arresting in its simplicity and force, and is 
in many ways reminiscent of Caesar's commentaries for, 
like the great Roman, he alludes to the surmounting of 
frightful obstacles in a casual and, one might almost say, 
flippant manner. 

For those who are interested in the accounts of a van- 


ished race and land, the book is a treasure house of infor- 
mation, while the sportsman will find many incidents 
which will stir his blood and fill him with vain regrets that 
he was born too late to participate in the scenes described. 

In the final chapters one encounters as clear and explicit 
an account of the habits and customs of the plains Indians 
as we have ever encountered, while further interest is pro- 
duced through the author’s analytical comparison of their 
habits and the customs existing among the nomads of the 


old world. 
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CARBINE AND LANCE. By Captain W. S. Nye, U. 
S. Army. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 


Oklahoma. 441 pages; illustrated. Price $3.00. 


Reviewed by Major George I. Smith, gth Cavalry, Sec- 
retary, The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Early relations between the Whites and Indians in the 
area now known as Southern Kansas, Northern Texas, and 
Arkansas was marked by cordiality and understanding. 
Treaties defining the rights of each were the order of the 
day. Despite this good start, it wasn’t long before mis- 
understandings were occasioned by both parties —the 
Whites neglected the Indians and paid no attention to 
their part of the treaties; and the Indians felt it their right 
to continue on the war path and forays against all enemies, 
white and red. These raids, augmented by other deeds of 
defiance, soon led to a long series of conflicts between the 
Whites and the Reds before the country could safely be 
occupied by white settlers. 

In order to control the Indians to some extent, the early 
posts of Fort Cobb, Fort Arbuckle, Fort Belknap, and 
others, were established in this area. After a few serious 
depredations by the Indians, marked by a policy of dilatory 
dealings by the Whites, General Sherman instituted a 
series of compaigns that subjugated the Indians and led to 
the general establishment of a reservation for their use. 
This reservation embraced a wide area in the vicinity of 
the Wichita Mountains. The Indian policy was then 
turned over to a regime of Mormons, who felt that kindly 
dealings would soon civilize the Indians. The Mormons 
did not appreciate the fact that it would take several 
generations to bring the Indians to the white man’s method 
of living, and their easy methods soon gained the con- 
tempt of the Indians and conflicts and forays were started 
anew. 

In addition to the above, other causes of these conflicts 
were the destruction of the buffalo by the Whites and the 
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Indian’s attitude towards warfare. There was no other way 

in which he could demonstrate his bravery or gain wealth 

than by the plunder of other tribes or white settlers; and 

after several years of desultory warfare an intensive cam- 
aign was instituted to completely subjugate him. 

During all this trouble it was realized that a new post 
was necessary in the vicinity of the Wichita Mountains. 
The area around Medicine Bluff had been reconnoitered 
twice by Colonel Grierson, and previously to that time 
by a Dragoon Expedition 1 in 1834, and by Marsy Rector 
and Emory some time later. However, it was not until 
January, 1869, that General Sheridan formally established 
the Post of Fort Sill and named it after Brigadier General 
Joshua W. Sill, who had been killed under Sheridan’s 
command at Stone River. 

From this early beginning the book covers the life of 
this Post to its present-day status. The author, Captain W. 
S. Nye, has taken a great deal of trouble to make this 
book authentic and accurate. He has spent considerable 
time in its writing. It is well worth reading, particularly 


by people interested in the history of the Middle West. 
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AERIAL BOMBARDMENT AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REGULATIONS OF WARFARE. By 
M. W. Royse, Ph.D. Harold Vinal, Ltd., New York. 
241 pages. Price $4.00. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel H.]. Houghland, Air 
Corps, Academic Division, The Cavalry School. 


Dr. Royse’s book on aerial bombardment is not limited 
to the use of aircraft as weapons of destruction but describes 
them in all of their phases from the advent of the first 
balloon. A large part of his book is devoted to the employ- 
ment of all weapons used in past wars, from the time of 
the English long bow to the modern weapons used by 
armed forces in the World War. He has not limited his 
research to weapons of land warfare, but has included in 
his work descriptions of the various types of weapons of 
naval usage since the advent of the first submarine. 

The author has succeeded in making his book inter- 
esting as well as instructive. He theorizes very little and 
supports all his arguments by quotations from statements 
of individuals and committees of various international 
conventions, and from prominent people who are or have 
been connected with the air, land and sea forces of all first, 
second and third rate powers. 

A great part of his book is devoted to footnotes and 
quotations which, although they add to its interest and 
value, are not necessary to assure the’ continuity of his 
endeavor to present a clear and interesting discourse of the 
subject. 

He describes freely the intrigues underlying the motives 
of one power to gain international support for a new 
weapon potentially available to it by reason of the pro- 
duction ability of that power or potentially available ‘to 
another power likely to be its ally in a future war, and to 
ban certain instruments of war favorable to a power which 
is likely to be a future enemy. 
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The book is not likely to appeal to those who are anti- 
cipating a narrative devoted to the romantic side of aerial 
bombardment, for it deals with clear and concise facts per- 
taining to this method of warfare as contemplated and ap- 
proved by members of various international conferences. 

Dr. Royse’s book is recommended to all who are seeking 
facts pertaining to the application of all arms, weapons and 
munitions of war in connection with air, land and sea 
forces, and to those who desire reference data in detail upon 


these subjects. 
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THE LOST BATTALION. By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt. Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, New York and Indianapolis. 14 illustrations (in- 
cluding 9 maps). 338 pages. Price $3.00. 

Reviewed by Captain R. V. Murphy, Infantry, Instruc- 
tor, The Cavalry School. 


This is the story of the famous Lost Battalion of the 
77th (National Army) Division in the Meuse-Argonne. 
The co-authors, an accredited AEF correspondent and a 
historian, have produced an unusual human document of 
historic import—a convincing portrayal of a drama de- 
stined to rank high in military annals. 
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tlesey and McMurtry respectively commanding, still 


. “ee Pr H Training, Outd d High School, 
pushing on as ordered “without regard for flanks or losses. Miah cat Gets Tek A 


Beudant (translated by Lt. Col. J. A. 
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Unknown to them units on both flanks had stalled. These eS eee renee eee 3.00 
two assault battalions of New York draftees, hitherto Horsemanship and Horsemastership, The Cav- 
edging their way forward ponderously, had unknowingly alry School NP ae Rte ia 1.25 
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nearest available troops—toad-building pioneers; corps re- Practical Light Horse Breeding, Wall ........ 3.50 
serve troops were despatched post-haste by truck. During Principles of Equitation, de Souza .......... 5.00 
Riding Forward, Capt. V. S. Littauer ........ 2.00 


the night Colonel Stacey, commanding the 308th, ordered 
his reserve battalion forward to extend the right. Wander- 
ing aimlessly in the dark, only scattered elements arrived. 
Cautiously the Germans closed in on front, flanks and rear. 
The stage was set for history in the making. 

Days that followed were nightmares. Every device 
known to German craft and experience was employed to 
destroy this enemy in their midst. Machine guns, minen- 
werfers, artillery. Ruses, October 3, 4, 5, and 6 came and 
went. Countless counterattacks. But the troops hung on. 
Among the many artillery concentrations one in particular 
raised untold havoc. Survivors still insist it came from 
friendly guns. Lack of food and water, heavy casualties, 
wounded untreated, dead unburied. Morale, once good, 


Seats, Gaits, Reactions (translated from the 
French), The Cavalry School .......... : 
Selection and Training of the Polo Pony, Cullum 5.00 
The Art of Riding, Lt. Col. M. F. McTaggart . 3.50 
The Gaits—The Horseman (translated from the 
French), The Cavalry School .......... 95 
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A New Book oF OUTSTANDING VALUE 


Training Hunters, Jumpers and Hacks, By Colo- 
nel H. D. Chamberlin .........0.00000% 10.00 
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slowly ebbed. bag 

Every available means was attempted to help. One by 
one Whittlesey, senior major, released his seven carrier- THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
pigeons. Attempts to communicate with the rear were un- 1624 H. Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


availing. Units on the right—battalions, regiments, di- 
visions—were ordered to the attack time and again. Simi- }p55555455555555555555555555555555555545F 
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MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
MANUAL 


(New, REVISED EDITION) 


By 


MAJOR THOMAS J. HEAVEY 
Cavalry, U.S.A. 


Handy Field Manual Size 44%” x 7%” 
448 Pages 


e 
More than 175 illustrations including numerous 


original photographic reproductions 


All of the Material on the Machine Gun 
Within One Cover 


The Heavy Machine Gun—The Light Machine Gun 

—Marksmanship—Direct and Rapid Movement 

Fire—Instruments—Drill—Organization—Combat 
Principles—New Fire Tables 





Every Officer Needs This New Manual 


In Leatherette Binding ........ $1.75 Postpaid 


With flap, map pocket and slate.. 2.25 Postpaid 


Order Through 
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lar support by the French on the left was requested—and 
given. Planes dropped instructions, food and tobacco, am- 
munition. Single planes initially, eventually an entire 
squadron. The beleaguered troops, panels displayed, hun- 
gtily watched the package-laden parachutes settle earth- 
ward. Always into German hands. 

Two measures were eventually to succeed. One at a 
distance on a grand scale whose effect, though remote, was 
inevitable. The other—personal, heroic, direct. 

The hammer-blows of the I Corps with the nut-cracking 
1st Division in the vanguard drove deeper and deeper, pav- 
ing the way eventually for the fanking thrust of the 28th 
Division. that followed. The Germans alarmed, initiated 
plans for a wholesale withdrawal. This far-sighted tactical 
stroke, according to the authors, was the brain-child of one 
Colonel Malin Craig, then chief of staff of the I Corps. 

The effect of the other was immediate. Previous attempts 
to get through to the rear had resulted in failure or capture. 
The morning of the 7th three more volunteers started. Two 
later returned, unsuccessful. The third inched his way for- 
ward, hour after hour. As darkness settled this one, a pale 
little, hook-nosed, stoop-shouldered Polish Jew, succeeded. 
Krotoshinsky. (Shades of the melting pot!) That night he 
guided troops to the relief. 

Morale and leadership. Factors our map-problems, how- 
ever realistic, can never portray. Hunger, thirst, sickness, 
wounds and death took their daily toll. Endurance visibly 
weakened; with it, morale. Yet how explain these same 
men as they repelled German counterattacks again and 
again? Over morale stands leadership. The troops, officers 
and men alike, were only partially trained. But above 
morale, above training, was the will of their commander, 
ex-New England lawyer, “Galloping Charlie” Whittlesey. 

The maps are somewhat disappointing. A_ photo- 
graphed, clay-modelled relief-map is used extensively 
early in the book. The effect is good but inadequate; the 
story at times is difficult to follow. A map of the same area, 

referably showing dispositions from time to time, is 
needed. The only true map, one captioned * ‘The October 
Offensive in the Argonne Forest Region,” is mis-titled. 
Neither troops nor dispositions ate indicated. The book 
needs at least one map showing the daily dispositions, by 
divisions, of the American First Army in the Meuse- 
Argonne; a similar map on units within the 77th Division. 
Maps of the German dispositions, if available from the 
Reichsarchiv sources checked, would also have been help- 
ful. The relation of the Lost Battalion to the whole would 
have been enhanced thereby. An excellent book deserves 
maps of similar caliber. 


The discussion at the end of the book, while generally of 
a high order, occasionally wavers from a logical to a de- 
batable deduction. 

The narrative is ingeniously presented. The novel “Cast 
of Characters” and “Prologue,” division into chapters by 
time, kaleidoscopic scene changes—all are . Of a par- 
ticularly high order is its portrayal of personalities. The 
character studies on Whittlesey and McMurtry are emi- 


nently outstanding. 
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The book leaves many impressions. The complete ex- 
oneration of Whittlesey. The unfortunate copy-desk- 
chosen adjective ‘“‘lost’’ and its consequent unintentional 
slight on a unit that ill-deserved it. The contrasting 1st 
and 77th Divisions: one driving relentlessly with iron in 
its soul—the other advancing bravely, awkwardly, dis- 
jointedly. This story of the citizen-soldier is a tribute to 
American youths at its best. Basically New York’s East 
Side, with an all-American smattering of replacements, 
officered from the other side of the tracks, the division was 
a credit to the AEF. Selective service as applied to the 
melting pot: the Indian Rainwater, Cepeglia, Gaedeke, 
Martinez, Feuerlicht, Kozikowski. (America for Ameri- 
cans!) The country’s future is in good hands as long as it 
can rely on the likes of these. The thought is comforting 
but the commentary is a sad one that a nation must leave 
such problems for its youth to solve. 

The thanks of New York and of the country itself are 
due the authors for preserving to posterity such a valuable 
human document. The book——convincing, well written, 
excellent—is highly recommended. 
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THE MEN I KILLED. By Brigadier General Frank 
Percy Crozier. Doubleday, Doran and Company, In- 
coporated, Garden City, New York. 269 pages. Price 


$2.00. 


Reviewed by Major George I. Smith, gth Cavalry, 
Secretary, The Cavalry School. 


The tenor of this book may well be expressed in the 
following quotations therefrom: 

“I am not a pacifist in the ordinary sense of the word. I 
am all out to do my best to avert another war.” 

“General Sir Ian Hamilton said recently that if certain 
of the great powers of the world, including England, 
would lay down their arms as an encouragement to the 
others to follow the lead, we would find the way out to 
peace and sanity. That is the sort of reasoning which 
should be permeating the minds of both the Government 
and the Opposition today; but not having the proper 
leaders, and not knowing how to lead, they are powerless 
to grasp the tremendous significance of Sir lan Hamilton’s 
suggestion.” 

“Ethical rubbish!” I hear the die-hard say. (The die- 
hard, be it said, who, when the war comes, does not die at 
all but leaves that part to the betrayed cannon fodder.) ” 

“If everybody declined to fight there could not be war.” 

“The good soldier’s duty is to keep alive for his country 
and to kill as many men of the other side as he can.” 

™ . , when the tanks came into use and we sniped 
them with 18-pounder field guns secreted well out to the 
front, I enjoyed the joke. It was different; that sense of 
guilt, that conscience-stricken feeling of killing a man 
who at the moment was not menacing you and who was 
brought almost within handshaking distance by the tele- 
scopic sights had disappeared.” 

“Yet this same man, if—heaven forbid!—the hour of 
dark emergency strikes again, will be asked or ordered by 
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AA General Stahh 
Officer's Notes 


Volume I— THE DIVISION 


By MAjor WILLIAM Honkss, Infantry 


225 Pages with 80 Diagrams 


Infantry Division, Estimate of Situation, Assign- 
ment of Command Areas, Influence of Terrain, 
Combat Orders, Command and Staff Liaison, Mili- 
tary Intelligence, Secrecy, Obstacles, Air Corps, 
AA Defense, Cavalry, Divisional Cavalry, Cavalry 
Division, Mechanized Cavalry, Mechanized Units, 
Defense Against Mechanized Units, Tanks, Anti- 
tank Defense, CW S, Engineers, Field Engineer- 
ing, Field Art, Signal Communication, Reconnais- 
sance and Security, Advance, Rear and Flank 
Guards, Outposts, Halts, Marches, Development 
for Combat, Meeting Engagements, Attack, Pur- 
suit, Defense, Counterattacks, Counteroffensive, 
Retrograde Movements, Relief of Units in Battle, 
Defiles, Night Operations, Raids, Attack and De- 
fense of River Lines, Combat in Woods, Supply, 
Medical Service, Mobility, Traffic, Circulation 
Maps, Trains, Motor Transport and Rail Move- 
ments, Troop Leading, Map Problems, and Field 


Exercises. 
* * * 


“For the Staff College student and the young G.S.O. 
the notes, which cover 225 pages and have plenty of 
diagrams, a good contents and index, are most valuable ; 
for the older officers they are a useful reminder. In brief 
sentences they deal with a multitude of subjects, giving 
the data that a G.S.O. requires to look up until after 
long practice he has them in his veins.”—-The Army 
Quarterly (British). 


“Major Hones’ Notes are the best that we have seen 
in printed form in our army in our day. * * * They will 
be of great assistance to student officers and to others 
who wish to bring their schooling up to date.”—The 
Infantry Journal, Sept.-Oct., 1937. 


“In this year’s edition of his notes, already familiar 
to thousands of officers, Major Hones has cystallized 
the latest thoughts of the Command and General Staff 
School. * * * It is intended primarily as a vade mecum 
for Leavenworth students, and, as corollary, for officers 
taking the War Department correspondence school 
courses.”—-The New York National Guardsman, Octo- 
ber, 1937. 


Paper Binding ...... $2.00 Postpaid 
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people who know nothing of killing and what it means to 
those involved to bomb, gas, burn, mutilate, blind and de- 
stroy thousands of innocent women and children in 
‘enemy’ towns and cities.’ 

. Force, to be successfully applied, must be honest- 
ly applied against the guilty. That is one reason why an 
international police force will not function effectively and 
why war settles nothing.” 

“If the governments of the world would learn to play 
the game in accordance with the glorious spirit displayed in 
the front line, then the men I killed and the men others 
killed will not have died in vain.” 

“ ‘Har!’ I hear, ‘so you want England to be enslaved.’ ”’ 

“T want nothing of the kind. I want England forever 
to be free and great—God knows I’ve fought for her often 
enough in my time—but I know that if things are allowed 
to go on as they are, not only will England be dissolved, 
but civilization will disappear with it in the avalanche.” 

The author, Brigadier General Frank Percy Crozier, 
after a brilliant and strenuous career in the British forces, 
has made an effort to bring the reader of this book to the 
realization that war does not pay. His solution for the com- 
bat between nations is as follows: 

. the following points embodied the best safety 

lan: 

(a) that the defense of Britain lay within the frame- 
work of the Kellogg Pact; 

(b) that the defence of the empire lay, too, within that 
same framework; 

(c) that a permanent bureau should be set up some- 
where, the members of which should be those states which 
had signed the Kellogg Pact; that the problems that are 
the causes of war should be considered and decided upon 
by the states sitting in permanent session as part of the 
machinery of the bureau for the settlement of world affairs; 
and that states should agree to settle their troubles in this 
manner without resort to war; 

(d) that, immediately, all nations concerned should 
remodel their ‘defences’ in relation to their needs; that is 
to say, all mobile forces and forces of expedition should be 
abolished, and garrison guards should be constituted; and 
the aid of siienadhic and engineering skill should be directed 
towards the ultimate elimination, so far as is possible, of 
men by the substitution of scientific apparatus; 

(e) that the policing of the seas be similarly consti- 
tuted; 

(£) that the air forces of the world should be abolished 
and civil aviation controlled by international license; 

(g) that all territorial forces, national guards and mili- 
tias, as such, should be disbanded, and that there be estab- 
lished instead civil guard reserves for the maintenance of 
internal order, it being a constitutional duty inherent in 
every right-thinking citizen in every country to be re- 
sponsible for the upholding of the law and assisting the 
police on lawful occasions.” 

. . Such a plan would gradually bring about that 
remarkable state which exists along the whole of the Cana- 
dian-American border, where there is not now a single 
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military defense and where, a little over a hundred years 
ago, war was waged bitterly and defences abounded every- 
where. This should please the rigid pacifists and all those 
conscientiously opposed to war and make it possible for 
them to codperate, for the first time, with the men who 
shot to kill during the Great War because they had no 
alternative.” 
re. ee 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE 
WAR OF 1914-1918, VOL. V, THE A.I.F. IN 
FRANCE 1918. By C. E. W. Bean, Sydney, 1937. 825 


pages, 279 illustrations and maps. Price $6.00. 


Reviewed by First Lieutenant F. D. Merrill, gth Cav- 
alry, Instructor, Department of Weapons and Ma- 
tériel, the Cavalry School. 


In reading a work of this type the most vital point is 
authenticity. Mr. Bean states that “The Australian sol- 
dier was not an unfair critic. He founded his opinion upon 
what he himself saw, and, whether his view was favorable 
or unfavorable, he expressed it.” This statement expresses 
truly and briefly the dominant thought behind this book. 
There is not the slightest attempt made to over-state the 
importance of the part played by Australian troops and 
credit is freely given to whatever units it was due. Criti- 
cism likewise is impartially distributed. History has been 
defined as a systematic record of past events. As an evalu- 
ation of Mr. Bean’s work it may be stated that he has given 
not only a systematic record, but an accurate and un- 
varnished record, of what the Australian troops in France 
saw and did in 1918. This result is obtained by giving the 
German account along with the Australian, a feature 
which could well be adopted in all military histories. 

The struggle within the Allies for a plan of action for 
1918 is briefly but completely covered. Emphasis is 
made of the point that the final solution; two section 
commanders-in-chief, with mutual arrangements for sup- 
port to safeguard the front until sufficient American troops 
were available for an offensive, was a primary reason for 
the initial German successes in the Spring drive of 1918. 

The efforts to put American battalions into British 
brigades are treated very completely. The Australians were 
very sympathetic with the attitude of General Pershing as 
they had been fighting the same thing with respect to their 
own troops. Their sole criticism on this point was that we 
did not give Haig credit for keeping his word and that any 
agreement made with him would have been scrupulously 
observed. However, the Australians feel that had Generals 
Pershing and Haig been left to make their own arrange- 
ments without outside pressure a solution satisfactory to all 
would have been possible. : 

The German offensive in March 1918, as planned by 
Ludendorff was based on a break-through with the follow- 
ing essentials: 

1. Surprise. 

2. Strong local reserves. 

3. Some method of advance that would not be stopped 


automatically by flank resistance or fatigue of troops. 
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The first two essentials were actually present but the 
third was not. The Germans had only 15 tanks of their 
own manufacture and no available cavalry force to exploit 
on initial success. Significantly, the lack of tanks and cav- 
alry were due to a shortage of horses. Tanks could not 
be made because due to a great shortage of horses of any 
type, all efforts had to be concentrated on experimental 
track-laying cargo and personnel carrying vehicles for use 
in the battle area. 

During the 1918 offensive one Australian unit origi- 
nated and issued a written order which is a classic. “Spe- 
cial Orders to No 1 Section, 3rd MG Company 13/3/18. 

1. This position will be held, and the section will re- 
main here until relieved. 

2. The enemy cannot be allowed to interfere with this 
programme. 

3. If the section cannot remain here alive, it will remain 
here dead, but in any case it will remain here. 

4. Should any man, through shell shock or other cause 
attempt to surrender, he will remain here dead. 

5. Should all guns be blown out, the section will use 
Mills grenades and other novelties. 

6. Finally, the position, as stated, will be held. 

F. P. Bernuneg, Lt.” 


This order is on file at the British War Office and ex- 
presses the determination shown by Australian troops in 
holding ground. 

Cavalrymmen will find interesting accounts of British 
cavalry. One account relates the role of the r2th Lancers in 
attacking to seize a line of departure for infantry on March 
30 at Vilers—Bretonneux. Of this action the Australians 
say “All ranks of the cavalry were eager to give every 
possible help to us. One was able to judge of the splendid 
work they are doing for the army at the present time and 
they cannot be too highly praised.” Another account cov- 
ers the employment of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, roth Hus- 
sats and Royal Dragoons in filling a gap in the line near 
Villers—Bretonneux on April 4th. However to cavalry- 
men the action at the same place where the 17th Lancers 
formed a defensive flank will be the most interesting of all. 
This famous regiment was in the light Brigade at the 
charge at Balaclaya during the Crimean War. Near Vil- 
lers—Bretonneux as a contrast, the regiment used mo- 
bility and fire power of their machine guns in a manner 
with which our cavalry must commend highly. Of this 
action the Australians say “‘seeing them gallop into action 
with swords and lances drawn, and moving quickly to 
where help was most needed enthused our men tremend- 
ously. It is an honor to fight alongside such gallant troops.’ 

As appendices to the main volume is a very interesting 
summaty of the Mesopotamian and Persian campaigns, 
covering the signal service specifically as this was furnished 
by Australian troops. 

The volume represents a valuable addition to World 
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War literature. It is well written and is profusely il- 
lustrated by photographs and maps. In spite of the for- 
midable title it is not a dry and ponderous history but an 
interesting and vivid record of the western front in 1918. 
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THE BANNOCK INDIAN WAR OF 1878. By George 
F. Brimlow. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 241 pages; 1 map. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Major George I. Smith, gth Cavalry. 


The Bannock Indians, a subdivision of the Shoshone or 
Snake tribe, maintained their principal home in south- 
eastern Idaho near the Portneuf River. They were ex- 
tremely warlike and conducted forays on their red enemies 
as well as attacks on white settlers and immigrant trains. 
They lived mostly by hunting and plundering. 

As early as 1851 treaties were made between the whites 
and Indians which endeavored to define the status of the 
Indian with relation to the whites. The year 1855 saw the 
start of the reservation system and for a while the Indians 
were content with being fed and controlled by the gov- 
ernment. Soon, however, the game and food supplies be- 
gan to decrease with the influx of white settlers. Bickerings 
and disputes led to misunderstandings, broken promises, 
intentional and unintentional, and settlers looking for 
newer country and fresh soil aggravated the Indians into 
taking the war path from time to time. The white man, 
anxious to put down what he termed a revolt, marched 
forth from post and camp; thus started the Bannock War 
of 1878, which was the last major uprising of Indians in 
the northwest. Initially the Bannocks attracted to their 
revolt numerous members of other tribes who were dis- 
gruntled at the treatment they were receiving at the 
hands of the whites. Their Chief, Big Horn, an experi- 
enced warior, led them capably for a time and terrorized 
the entire country around the Blue Mountains. 

With the first warnings of an outbreak, the War De- 
partment went into action and General Howard, in charge 
of the military district in which the revolt started, inaugu- 
rated a campaign against the Indians consisting of several 
columns from various supply bases. While no large en- 
gagements were fought, several small skirmishes with 
decisive results in favor of the whites soon broke up the 
raiding Indians into small groups. This was followed by 
guerrilla warfare through the rough terrain south of the 
Snake River. The campaign eventually ended all Indian 
hostilities, dispersed them to various reservations and 
ended all opposition. 

The author has gone to a great deal of trouble to make 
his book authentic with numerous references and a large 
bibliography. It is an accurate and interesting account of 
a heretofore little mentioned campaign. I recommend it 
particularly for the student of Indian affairs and to those 
interested in western history. 


Order blank on page 253 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 





Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry— 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


LiEUTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. Ress, Jr., 
Commanding 


To close the winter season the 1st Squadron presented 
its third and last Gymkhana in the riding hall on the even- 
ing of March 25th. Again the attendance was so large 
that about a hundred people were unable to secure ad- 
mission. 

The events were as follows: 


Event No. 1—Musicar Cuairs 


Ist place was won by Corp. Kuchko, Troop B; 2nd 
place, Pvt. J. F. Ross, Troop A; 3rd place, Corp. Fay, 
Troop B. 

Event No. 2—NoncomMIssIONED OFFICERS’ JUMPING 

The course consisted of varied jumps not exceeding 
3’ g”. 1st place was won by Corp. DiPalma, Troop B, on 
Beatrice; 2nd place, Sgt. Towne, Troop B, on Ploughboy; 
3rd place, Corp. Mihalyo, Troop A, on Sandlewood. 


Event No. 3—Pony Express Race 


Each horse was ridden three lengths of the hall, the 
rider changing saddle bags when he changed horses. First 
place was won by Pvt. Johnson, Troop A and second place 


by Pvt. Harper, Troop A. 


Event No. 4—Scout Car DEMONSTRATION 


This event showed the scout cars in action against 
an “enemy” who fired flash cartridges from behind 
a.painted panorama of the Vermont landscape. The dem- 
onstration ended in both cars concentrating their fire on 
two enemy armored cars which moved across the canvas 
and were finally blown up. 

Event No. 5—Osstac te Race 

Directions for contestants were as follows: 

1st phase: At signal start dismounted from north end of 
hall taking four obstacles on the track to the left hand and 
one down the middle going south. 1st obstacle—post and 
rail, crawl under; 2nd obstacle, shelter tent, crawl through 
to wall and out; 3rd obstacle, clothes line, remove under- 
shirt from line, put on over OD shirt, crawl under line; 
4th obstacle, canvas cots, crawl under; 5th obstacle, line 
of barrels, crawl through any barrel going south. Go 
immediately to 2nd phase. 

2nd phase: Mount on your horse, jump obstacles in 
same order as 1st phase to finish at south end of hall. 

First place was won by Sgt. Wood, Troop A; 2nd place, 
Corp. Krieger, Troop B; 3rd place, Corp. DiPalma, Troop 
B. 


Event No. 7—Orricers’ JUMPING 
All officers of the Squadron took their green jumpers 
over a course of eight jumps arranged in a “pig pen” for- 
mation, not exceeding four feet in height. First place was 
won by Lt. Willard, Cav-Res., on Blue Boy; 2nd place, 
Lt. Nogelo, Cav-Res., on Banjo; 3rd place, Capt. Wenz- 
laff, on Milly Russell. 


Event No. 8—Ropeo Re 


In this event Troop A gave a typical rodeo ride, in 
costume, demonstrating the spread eagle, tail drag, the air- 
plane, and other tricks of cowboy lure. The exhibition 
finished with the entire squad making their exit by jump- 
ing through a flaming fire hoop. 

Orders have been received sending Sgt. Stanley Blaze- 
jevski, Corp. Richard L. Hazel, and Pvt. 1 cl. Ernest G. 
DeMello, all of Troop A, to Camp Perry. Sgt. Blazejevski 
is a veteran shot while the other two will make their first 
trip there this year. 

Organization Day, May 19th, was celebrated by a holi- 
day. A parade was held in the morning followed by a 
baseball game between the “Oldest Officers” and the 
“Oldest Soldiers.” During the game refreshments were 
served and the Squadron invited the other members of the 
garrison as guests. 

7 7 7 


3d Cavalry (less | st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Va. 
Coronet J. M. WarnwricuT, Commanding 


The Regiment celebrated the g2d anniversary of its 
founding on May 1gth. The ceremonies included a mount- 
ed review in honor of the new Chief of Cavalry, Mayor 
General John K. Herr, who later addressed the Regiment, 
and an address by the Regimental Commander, Colonel 
J. M. Wainwright, who spoke briefly on the record of the 
Regiment and its honored dead. Following this the Regi- 
mental Sergeant Bugler, Technical Sergeant Frank 
Witchey, blew taps for the last official time, as he retired 
on May 31st after thirty years service, all in the Third 
Cavalry, the last twenty of which he served as Sergeant 
Bugler. : 

Troop E with a platoon of heavy machine guns attached 
took part in the annual maneuver at the Engineer School, 
Fort Belvoir, in the latter part of May. 

May 2gth was the date set for the Annual Fort Myer 
Army Relief Horse Show. This was the closing event of 
the season as the month of June marks the commencement 
of summer training camps and practice marches. The first 
march this year will be made by the Machine Gun Troops 
of the 3rd and roth Cavalry and part of the Headquarters 
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Troop, 3rd Cavalry under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel John Millikin, 3rd Cavalry, and will cover about 
150 miles of Northern Virginia Roads. 

The Scout Car Platoon leaves on June 2d for Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., where it will take part in the National Guard 
Maneuvers. It will remain until June 29th when it will 
proceed to Gettysburg, Pa. 

The 2d Squadron and Band, 3rd Cavalry, leaves on 
June 23rd for Gettysburg where it will be joined by the 
Scout Car Platoon and participate in the 75th anniversary 
ceremonies, returning to Fort Myer about July gth. 

Summer Training Camps for the Civilian components 
open June 17th with about 50 Cavalry Reserve Officers at- 
tending the basic course at Fort Myer and about 50 ROTC 
trainees from Virginia Military Institute and Pennsyl- 
vania Military College attending the cavalry camp at Fort 
Belvoir. Both camps are operated by 3rd Cavalry person- 
nel and the camp at Fort Belvoir will last until August 
27th. 

Fitse Lieutenant B. S. Cook has joined the regiment and 
Captain J. H. Collier is under orders to join soon. 

Second Lieutenant Richard M. Bauer departed on May 
15th for the Signal School. Captain John B. Reybold left 
on June 15th for Fort Riley, Kansas. Major Gyles Merrill 
leaves July 15th for Fork Union Military Academy, Fork 
Union, Virginia. 

Sergeant Edward Yeszerski, Machine Gun Troop, and 
Corporals Stanley J. Olender, Machine Gun Troop, 
Robert G. Field, Troop E and Junior R. Massie, Troop F 
are now at Camp Perry training for the Cavalry Rifle 
Team. 

In the Eighth Annual Third Corps Area Boxing 
Tournament, the finals of which were held at Fort Myer 
this year, Private 1st class Joseph W. Savoy of Troop E 
was champion of the 155 pound class and Private Leon 
J. Miller of Troop E won the Heavyweight championship. 
Miller was also the Washington District champion in the 
Golden Gloves Tournament held earlier in the spring. 


ee, eee 
6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Coronet Georce Dittman, Commanding 


Regimental Field Exercises were continued during the 
month of March and the 1st half of April. All exercises 
were preceded by a modified CPX which developed 
the situation to a point where ‘troop participation took 
place. Exercises during March and April covered dis- 
mounted attack, combined attack, deployed defense and 
delaying action. 

On April 14, 15 and 16, two observation planes from 
the 16th Observation Squadron, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, were ordered to this station for _coéperative missions 
with the 6th Cavalry.  Air-ground training with the planes 
covered communication, demonstrations and reconnais- 
sance. On April 14th one plane was attached to each 
squadron, at the discretion of the Squadron Commander 
and upon termination of this mission, troops resumed 
their actual positions in former regimental field exercise 
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and the problem was continued to completion with aid of 
air corps troops. On April 15th one plane was attached to 
each squadron for reconnaissance purposes. One squadron 
was given the mission of reconnoitering Chickamauga 
Park, the other a counter-reconnaissance mission. The Co- 
operation between the air corps and cavalry worked out 
very nicely and the personnel of this command gained 
valuable knowledge of cooperation between air and ground 
troops. 

During the period April 18-30th, each squadron spent 
a week at the Catoosa Target Range receiving preliminary 
training in combat practice firing. 

The Sixth Cavalry will fire its annual anti-aircraft firing 
and combat firing at Fort McClellan, Alabama, during 
the period May 23-28, 1938. The regiment will make the 
trip to Fort McClellan, via motor, this making the second 
troop movement by motor for the regiment this year. Valu- 
able experience has been gained by these motor trips and 
the regiment is now showing proficiency in loading, en- 
trucking and convoy duties. 

Upon return of the Sixth Cavalry from Fort McClellan 
the troops will inaugurate the current target year by firing 
pistol courses. It is hoped to complete pistol firing before 
the regiment leaves for the Third Army Maneuvers dur- 
ing the latter part of July. 


SpectAL ACTIVITIES 
On March 21, 1938, the regiment left this station by 


motor convoy and proceeded to Gainesville, Georgia, 
where it acted as an Escort of Honor to the President of 
the United States during the dedication ceremonies of 
Roosevelt Square. The 6th Cavalry made a lasting impres- 
sion upon the residents of the section and letters of com- 
mendation were received from the Chamber of Commerce, 
Gainesville, Georgia, and the Corps Area Commander, 
for the excellent manner in which the regiment carried 
out its assigned duty. 

On May 2d, the regiment participated in an Escort to 
the Standard in honor of a new National Standard received 
by the Regiment. This ceremony was followed by a 
formal review. 

On Wednesday, May 4th, the regiment celebrated its 
Organization Day with a dismounted formation on the 
Post Parade occupying the center of attractions. The regi- 
ment was formed and the Regimental History was read to 
assembled troops, after which an address was made by 
Colonel Dillman. Athletic trophies were presented to 
winning troops and regimental champions in use of small 
arms were given their awards. All members of the com- 
mand who had joined the regiment since last Organization 
Day were formed and marched past the Standards, each, 
in turn, saluting the Standards as they passed. The cete- 
mony as a whole was very impressive and gave all mem- 
bers of the command an opportunity to see the large turn- 
over in personnel during the past year. 

Information has been received that the 6th Cavalry will 
take part in the ceremonies commemorating the 75th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Chickamauga which will be held 
during the month of September, 1938. 
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Captain John O’D. Murtaugh joined the Regiment on 
April 16, 1938, from service with the Field Artillery in 
Hawaii, and has become a very welcome addition to the 
polo squad. 

The Regiment regrets exceedingly the departure of 
Major M. ‘. Williamson, who left on May 4, 1938, to 
assume his duties with the Decatur Boys High School, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

Hunt Activities 

On April roth, the Fort Oglethorpe Hunt completed a 
very successful hunting season with a Point to Point Race 
of four miles through Chickamauga Park. The race 
started on Kelly Field; first point to be crossed was Lost 
Tower (one participant states that as far he is con- 
cerned it is still lost), the next was a stream junction on 
lower Brock Field and the finish along the south edge of 
Kelly Field. There were two classes: The Soldier’s Hunt 
Cup (donated by Captain Thornburgh) and the Mastet’s 
Cup (donated by the Master). The Soldier’s Hunt Cup 
had fifteen entries and was won by Corporal McIntosh, 
Troop B, on Skipper. The trophy was presented by Mrs. 
T. T. Thornburgh. The Mastet’s Cup had twenty-five 
entries and was won by Lieutenant E. R. Jones, Cavalry 
Reserve, on Miss Amory. Time: 11:38 minutes. The 
trophy was presented by Mrs. George Dillman, the wife 
of the Post Commander. There were two spills but no 
serious injury to either horse or rider. Most contestants are 
now convinced that it takes considerable “Doing”’ to ride 
a straight line through our hunting country. A large 
crowd of post personnel and friends turned out for the 
event to cheer on the contestants. The new Park Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Dunn, an enthusiastic follower of hounds 
himself, was one of the Judges. The hunt staff acted as 
stewards. The final hunt breakfast of the season at the 
Club followed the event. Thus ended a grand hunting 


season for the post hounds. 

(20.9 
1 1th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
LIEUTENANT CotoneL W. H. W. Youncs, Commanding 


The Sixth Annual Presidio of Monterey Horse Show, 
held on May 6-7-8, provided the highlights in entertain- 
ment since the last issue of the CavALRY JouRNAL. This 
highly successful show, under the able direction and super- 
vision of Major Charles H. Gerhardt, 11th Cavalry, was 
considered by all spectators to surpass all previous horse 
shows held at this station. Classes were held on Soldiers’ 
Field with Monterey Bay as a background. Spectators were 
seated in the permanent concrete reviewing stand above 
the field. Three full days were devoted to the show with 
the first class each day starting at g:00 A.M. and the last 
awards made at 5:00 P.M. Civilian entries, from cities as 
far distant as Sacramento, made competition keen and con- 
tributed materially to the success of the show. Judges for 
the show were: 

Lt. Col. R. I. Lovell. 

Major F. L. Carr. 2 

Major A. H. Seabury. 


May-June 


Mrs. Harold Lane. 
Major H. L. Branson. 
Capt. M. L. Stockton. 


The garrison regretfully bade farewell to Colonel and 
Mrs. Troup Miller on Sunday afternoon, May 1. Colonel 
Miller relinquished command of the Presidio of Monterey 
and the 11th Cavalry on May 1 to enjoy two weeks of 
leave prior to sailing on the Republic for Governor's 
Island where he assumes duties as Inspector General of the 
2nd Corps Area. The leave period was spent by Colonel 
and Mrs. Miller in touring through California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia after an extended series 
of farewell luncheons, dinners, teas and dances given in 
appreciation of the efficient, kindly and considerate tour of 
duty of Colonel and Mrs. Miller at the Presidio of Monte- 
rey. At the farewell patty, given by the entire garrison, 
Mrs. Miller was presented with a large sterling silver 
bowl suitably inscribed as a lasting remembrance of the 
deep rooted affection felt for Colonel and Mrs. Miller by 
the officers and ladies of the Presidio of Monterey. Colonel 
Miller addressed the officers and ladies of the garrison in 
an unofficial farewell ceremony on Friday evening April 
29 and took official leave of officers and non-commissioned 
officers in separate occasions on April 30. 

The 11th Cavalry Candidates for the Cavalry Team in 
the national matches at Camp Perry have been selected 
by 2nd Lieutenant Thomas D. Gillis. The men selected, 
who are continuing practice in preparation for the matches 
are as follows: Sergeant Victor Shantz, Sergeant Arthur 
G, Gayne, Sergeant James V. Nash, Sergeant Paul Foster, 
Sergeant Elbert E. Black. 

The Regiment marches to Camp Ord for the Annual 
Field Concentration and Field Exercise Training Period, 
terminating with the Annual Tactical Inspection on June 
8-10. The period will be devoted to combined training of 
the Regiment with the 30th Infantry, 2nd Bn., 76th Field 
Artillery and the 82nd Observation Squadron. In prepa- 
ration for the field training period, separate troops of the 
Regiment have prepared and staged individual demon- 
strations illustrating the employment of a cavalry troop in 
varying types of cavalry action. All members of the Regi- 
ment have attended he demonstrations. Troops, except 
the troop staging the demonstration, are assembled at lo- 
calities overlooking the areas used for demonstrations 
where portable broadcasting equipment is used to explain 
the action being witnessed. The demonstrations have been 
uniformly well done. This method of imparting instruc- 
tion is considered to be particularly valuable for the train- 
ing of newly — men. 

Major General Albert J. Bowley, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Ninth Corps Area, accompanied by Mrs. Bowley, 
visited the Presidio of Monterey on Apnil 11th. General 
Bowley took advantage of the opportunity to select two 
mounts for his use from horses of e 11th Cavalry. While 
at the post a review of the 11th Cavalry and 2nd Bn., 76th 
Field Artillery was tendered to the Corps Area Canine. 
er. General Bowley expressed himself upon completion of 
the review, by saying that he had never seen a finer look- 
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ing mounted command and that he was looking forward 
to the Annual Tactical Inspection which he would con- 
duct personally. 

The Annual Inspection by the Inspector General’s Of- 
fice, Ninth Corps Area, was made of the Presidio of 
Monterey during April. Lieutenant Colonel Max W. 
Sullivan, 1.G.D. conducted the inspection. No major ir- 
regularities or deficiencies were reported. Favorable com- 
ments were made which were pleasing to the garrison. The 
following comment was a nice tribute to the Post Com- 
mander, Colonel Troup Miller, just prior to his departure: 
“This command has been ably administered during the 
period covered by this inspection.” 

Army Day was celebrated at the Presidio with appro- 
ptiate ceremonies including a Review participated in by the 
2nd Bn., 76th Field Artillery as well as the 11th Cavalry. 
The review was witnessed by many civilian residents of 
the peninsula. The local Chamber of Commerce enter- 
tained all officers of the garrison at an Army Day Dinner 
in the evening. 

Orders have been received affecting changes in person- 
nel, since the last issue of the CavALRY JouRNAL as fol- 
lows: 

Major Frank C. DeLangton reported for duty on April 
14 from C.C.C. duty at Indiana, Penn. 

Orders have been received assigning the following of- 
ficers to duty with the 11th Cavalry: 

Major Otis Porter, now on duty with Organized Re- 
serves at Altoona, Penn. 

Major Paul C. Febiger, now on duty with the 26th 
Cavalry, Manila, P. I. 

Major Lester A. Sprinkle, now on duty with Kansas 
National Guard at Topeka, Kansas. 

Captain Alexander George, now on D. S. studying the 
Japanese language at Tokyo, Japan. 

Captain Thomas L. Herrold now Instructor at West 
Point. 


eee eee 
12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, 
exas 


Coronet Donatp A. Rosinson, Commanding 


The personnel of the 12th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron), 
and the necessary medical and veterinary personnel, de- 
parted from Fort Brown, Texas, at 8:00 pM, March 16th, 
for concentration of the rst Cavalry Brigade at Fort Clark, 
Texas, via motor transportation. 

The horses and equipment left the post by rail in the 
afternoon of March 17th. It is reported that the animals 
atrived at Fort Clark, Texas, at 2:00 pM, March 18th, in 
excellent condition. 

On April sth the 12th Cavalry, as part of the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, left Fort Clark en route to Balmorhea, Texas, 
where they joined the 2nd Cavalry Brigade to participate 
in the 1st Cavalry Division Maneuvers. 

The troops from this station returned on May 27th after 
an absence of two months and eleven days. 
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Orders have been received assigning the following of- 
ficers to duty at Fort Brown: 

Captain Albert W. Shiflet, Medical Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant Edward C. D. Scherrer, rath Cavalry. 


pet, Se 
1 3th Cavalry—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Cotonec Cuarces L. Scorr, Com manding 


1. With the close of the winter season, the regiment 
went immediately to the target range and finished the 
1,000 inch machine gun firing and pistol firing by April 
gth. The results of the target season were extremely grati- 
fying. The 1,000 inch firing was followed by known dis- 
tance firing and combat firing from vehicles, both .30 
caliber and .50 caliber. 

2. On March 20, the regiment was favored by a visit 
of the new Chief of Cavalry, Major General John K. Herr. 
During his short stay, the General observed various tactical 
exercises 4n which the regiment participated. The officers 
and men of the regiment hope that his next visit will be 
longer. 

3. The 1st Squadron with Troop A attached, made a 
practice march to Mammoth Cave, Kentucky on April 
13th. On the 14th, the men were given an opportunity to 
visit the various caves in the area. At 10:30 P.M. April 14th 
“Call to Arms” was sounded and the Squadron returned 
to Fort Knox by night, arriving at dawn when a tactical 
exercise in attack was executed. Total distance covered 160 
miles. The 2nd Squadron with Machine Gun Troop at- 
tached made a similar march on May 11-13th. 

4. During the month of April, the Regiment was in- 
spected by both the Brigade Commander and the Corps 
Area Commander. The results of these inspections were 
highly satisfactory. 

5. Major General Hugh A. Drum, commander of the 
Second Army, visited the post on May 5, 6 and 7th. The 
13th Cavalry participated in all activities incident to the 
visit of this distinguished officer. 

6. The regiment has now received all its vehicular 
equipment except 12 combat cars and 6 mortar mounts. 
Weapons and gun mounts for Scout Cars are also still due. 


A sf : 


14th Cavalry (Less First Squadron)— 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Coronet J. C. PecramM, Commanding 
The Cavalry at this post has had a very happy, busy and 


enjoyable winter and spring. A series of horse shows were 
held in the riding hall during the winter. Large and en- 
thusiastic audiences enjoyed watching the classes. Lieu- 
tenants J. C. Blanning and J. J. Davis carried off most of 
the silver with Lieutenant J. C. Corbett always pushing 
them hard. 

On Army Day surrounding supporters of National De- 
fense came to see a demonstration of what the troops of 
this post are prepared to do, and we afforded the following 


displays: 1. Exhibition of jumping by non-commissioned 
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officers and officers of the 14th Cavalry. 2. Display of all 
types of cavalry packs. 3. Exhibition of scout cars. 4. Fir- 
ing of miniature Bishop battery by the 8oth Field Artil- 
lery. 5. Demonstration by Battery E, 8oth Field Artillery 
of 155 mm. howitzers. 6. Radio and telephone demon- 
stration by the 4th Signal Company. 

_ The finale of the indoor polo season was a visit of a 
team representing the First Squadron, 14th Cavalry from 
Fort Sheridan. Major Paul H. Morris, Captains C. B. 
Hutchison, Edwin C. Greiner, and Henry S. Jernigan were 
the visiting players. They gave the local 14th Cavalry 
team and the free booters team very bad beatings. The 
14th Cavalry at Fort Des Moines was represented by Lieu- 
tenants J. J. Davis, J. C. Corbett and Captain C. A. Shel- 
don. Major T. R. Miller, 80th Field Artillery, Major C. 
L. Stafford, Cavalry, and Mr. Gale Fitch made up the free 
booters team. The visiting Fort Sheridan players and their 
ladies were entertained at several dinners, a dance, a hunt 
with the Fort Des Moines pack and a hunt brealsfast. 

Throughout the winter the ladies riding class under 
Major V. L. Padgett attracted a large membership. Major 
Padgett is now training a voluntary class of officers in 
jumping. Lieutenants Corbett, Blanning, Davis, Harper, 
Christenson and Rickenbaugh are in this class preparing 
for the Omaha and Fort Des Moines horse shows. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the winter activi- 
ties was a ladies’ dancing class which culminated with a 
post entertainment in the form of a cabaret in the Service 
Club. The ladies again performed most creditably at the 
Forty-Niners’ party held recently. 

A very impressive Easter Sunrise Service was celebrated 
in Council Grove under the leadership of Chaplain E. L. 
Trett. It was attended by more than 1,000 members of the 
garrison and civilians from Des Moines. 


Our excellent nine-hole golf course is again open, and 
the fine spring days find many of the officers, their families 
and enlisted men enjoying this difficult and exacting sport. 
The flower and vegetable gardeners have been busy with 
hoe and rake and what appears to be bumper crops are 
now coming up behind most of the officers’ quarters. 
Spring training with the pistol has been completed and the 
regiment is now on the rifle range. Plans are taking form 
for C.M.T.C., officers reserve camp, officers reserve contact 
camp of over 300 reserve officers on the 28th and 2gth of 
May as well as the proposed march of over 300 miles each 
way to Camp McCoy at Sparta, Wisconsin and return in 
August and September, The successful candidates from 
this post for the Cavalry Reserve team have left for Camp 
Perry. They are Lieutenant R. S. Harper, Sergeant John 
W. Kitterman, Headquarters Troop, Corporal Jacob 
Wlasenko, Machine Gun Troop and Sergeant Joseph 
Kaminski, E Troop. 

The 14th Cavalry recently inaugurated a regimental 
library, purchasing 57 volumes of professional works. The 
books were chosen by the regimental commander from 
lists submitted by all the officers in the regiment. 


The present regimental and post assignments follow: 


May-June 


Colonel J. C. Pegram, Commanding Post of Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa District CCC and 14th Cavalry. 

Colonel Herman Kobbe, Post and Regimental Execu- 
tive. 

Major J. W. Geer, unassigned. 

Major J. C. Daly, Post and Regimental Plans and Train- 
ing and Commanding Officer Second Squadron. 

Major V. L. Padgett, Assistant Post and Regimental 
Plans and Training Officer. 

Major G. A. Moore, Regimental Supply Officer, Pro- 
vost Marshal, Police and Prison Officer. 

Captairt C. A. Sheldon, Post and Regimental Adjutant. 


Headquarters Troop 
Captain H. D. Eckert, Commanding. 
ist Lt. J. C. Blanning. 
2nd Lt. J. J. Davis. 
E Troop 
Captain T. J. Randolph, Commanding. 
2nd Lt. D. P. Christenson. 
2nd Lt. H. L. Cannon. 
2nd Lt. M. Barron. 
F Troop 
Capt.\H. A. Boone, Commanding. 
ist Lt. J. C. Corbett. 
2nd Lt. G. E. Clausen. 
Machine Gun Troop 
Captain C. P, Amazeen, Commanding. 
2nd Lt. R. S. Harper. 
2nd Lt. E. L. Rickenbaugh 


iA 7 7: 


26th Cavalry (PS)—Fort Stotsenburg, P. I. 
CoLoneL CLarence A. DoucHERT, Commanding 


The regiment is now engaged in annual target practice 
which will be finished the latter part of May, 1938. 

On February gth, Troop F, 26th Cavalry (PS), under 
Captain Donald H. Nelson, 26th Cavalry (PS), left 
Fort Stotsenburg, by motor, for Manila in order to par- 
ticipate in the Philippine Department Army Relief Horse 
Show and in the 1938 Manila Carnival Exposition. Select- 
ed officers and enlisted men also participated in the Army 


Redief Horse Show and won the following places: 


Enlisted Men Jumpers 


PLACE NAME OF HORSE NAME OF RIDER ORGANIZATION 
Ist Speed King Sgt. Tuana, J. Troop “E” 
2nd_—sc Bliss Pvt. Icl. Palacio, M. Hg. Troop 
3rd Express Pvt. Icl. Apilado, H. Troop “F” 
4th  Bosne Pvt. Icl. Benabese, E. Troop “F” 

Handy Hunter 
Ist Ten Broek Ist Lt. Lichirie Troop “F” 
2nd_=s* Friday Corp. Hulguin, G. Troop “B” 
Best Child Rider 
3rd Robert Nelson (Son of Capt. Nelson) 
4th Donald Nelson (Son of Capt. Nelson) 
Novelty Jumping 
Ist Speed King Sgt. Tuana, J. Troop “E” 
2nd_—sé Bliss Pvt. Icl. Palacio, M. Hg. Troop 
3rd__— Colonel Capt. Bradley, W. B. Troop “E” 


4th Ten Broek Ist Lt. Lichirie, C. A. 


' Troop “F” 








imac 








1938 
Officers Chargers 

PLACE NAME OF HORSE NAME OF RIDER ORGANIZATION 
Ist Ten Broek Ist Lt. Lichirie, C. A. Troop “F” 
4th Bliss Ist Lt. Myers, S. L. Hq. Troop 

Polo Ponies 
2nd _ = Black Bob Capt. Moores, Z. W. Troop “E” 
Open Jumping 
3rd__— Colonel Ist Lt. Lichirie, C. A. Troop “F” 
4th Nick Toney Capt. Moores, Z. W. Troop “E” 
Hunters 
Ist Ten Broek Ist Lt. Lichirie, C. A. Troop “F” 
Jumpers Touch and Out 

3rd_ = Colonel 1st Lt. Lichirie, C. A. Troop “F” 
4th Nick Toney Capt. Moores, Z. W. Troop “E” 


Teams 
Ist 26th Cavalry Team — Enlisted Men 


3rd 26th Cavalry Officers’ Team 
Children’s Hands and Seat Class 
4th Donald Nelson (Son of Capt. Nelson) 


Lieutenant Lichirie, 26th Cavalry (PS) won the award 
for the highest individual score during the show. Troop 
“F” returned to its home station on Match 1, 1938. This 
organization received a letter of commendation from the 
Department Commander for its splendid performance in 
the Army Relief Horse Show and for its material contribu- 
tion to the success of the 1938 Carnival and Exposition. 

The following officers are leaving the regiment on the 
May transport: Majors J. V. V. Shufelt, R. P. Gerfen, 
P. C. Febiger, and Captain Z. W. Moores. 

A Department Scout Baseball League has been or- 
ganized and will start play April 7th. The 26th Cavalry 
Team is under the direction of Lieutenant W. J. Dunn. 

The regiment took its usual part in preparation for and 
participation in the Fort Stotsenburg Annual Sports 
Week. Perhaps the most exciting event of the week was 
the two furlong Roman Race which was won by Private 
Aurigue, Troop “F.” F Troop’s monkey drill squad fresh 
from its exhibition in Manila was enthusiastically received 
when it repeated its performance for the post and our 
many visitots. 

7: b A 


61st Cavalry Division, New York City 

Active duty for the Division this summer will be in the 
form of a Command Post Exercise, to be conducted at 
Camp Jericho (13 miles east of Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont), August 28th-September roth, 1938. 

For the purposes of the exercise, North America is pre- 
sumed to have been invaded by a coalition of foreign 
powers. An offensive has started up the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The 61st Cavalry Division is assumed to have been 
mobilized according to the plan and to have completed its 
‘raining. It has been moved by train to concealed bivouacs 

in the northeast, prepared to move north on order from the 

‘irst Army. 

Staff work from this situation on to contact with enemy 
‘orces is being conducted during the remainder of the in- 

\ctive duty training period. The assignments for the 
C.P.X. are as follows: 

~ Wore: Alternates for Metropolitan Area are for the 
inactive duty training of the Division preliminary to active 
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duty, the ost Cavalry not being so located as to attend 
meetings in New York City.) 
Division HEADQUARTERS 

1. Division Commander, Colonel Hobart B. Brown, 


302d Cavalry. 

2. Chief of Staff, Lieutenant Colonel S. P. Fink, 303d 
Cavalry. 

3. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Major E. H. Gilman, 
151st Brigade. 


Alternate for Metropolitan Area, Captain Fred A. 
Rathke, 304th Cavalry. 
4. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Major Thomas J. Coch- 
rane, 302d Cavalry. 
5. Assistant G-2, Captain Lewis E. Hamel, 301st Cav- 
alry. 
6. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert P. Stout, 152d Brigade. 
. Assistant G-3, Captain Harry Disston, 304th Cavalry. 
. G-4, Major Albert Hlavac, 304th Cavalry. 
g. Division Chief of Artillery, Colonel C. M. Piper, 
861st Field Artillery. 
10. Division Quartermaster, Lt. Col. L. E. de Forest, 461st 
Q.M. Squadron. 
11. Ordnance Officer, Captain J. E. Finn, Ord-Res. 
12. Signal Officer, Major O. F. Roberts, Sig-Res. 
13. Division Engineer, Lt. Col. D. M. Oltarsh, go1st En- 
gineer Squadron. 
14. Adjutant General, Major Leon C. Faulkner, AG-Res. 
15. Chemical Officer, Major Benjamin T. Anuskewicz, 
CW-Res. 
16. Division Surgeon, Lt. Col. E. L. Wood, Med-Res. 
17. Headquarters Commandant and Provost Marshal; 
C.O. Special Troops, Major Richard N. Armstrong, 
Cav-Res. 
18 and 19. Message Center, 2 officers Signal Troop, to be 
announced later. 
151ST CAVALRY BriGADE 
Colonel J. B. P. Clayton Hill, Commanding. 
co Officer: Major James B. Spaulding, 301st Cav- 
alry. 
yale for Metropolitan Area: Major Walter 
Gunther, 302d Cavalry. 
S-1 8¢ S-4: Captain Richard L. Goss, 302d Cavalry. 
S-2: Captain Anthony Coluch, 3o1st Cavalry 
Alternate for Metropolitan Area: 1st Lt. Franklin M. 
Heywood, 304th Cavalry. 
S-3: Captain James M. Coleman, 304th Cavalry. 


com! 


152D CAVALRY BriGADE 
Colonel Arthur M. Wolff, Commanding. 
Executive Officer: Major Frank E. Ahrens, 303d Cavalry. 
S-1 & S-4: rst Lt. Lionel Lippmann, 304th Cavalry. 
S-2: Captain A. L. Shepperd, 304th Cavalry. 
S-3: 1st Lt. Lawrence M. Rich, 303d Cavalry. 
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112th Cavalry—Dallas, Texas 


CotoneL Wa ter B. Pyron, Commanding 


On April 3d, the best squad in each troop of the regi- 
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2d Squad, 2d Platoon, Machine Gun Troop, 112th Cavalry, 
winner of the Pyron Trophy, 1938. Left to right: Guidon 
Sergeant Lloyd A. Ward, Corporal Wortham, Privates Spann, 
Dobbs, Clemons, York, Field, Stafford. 


ment, as shown in the last.issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
was tested by the Regimental Board to determine the win- 
ner of the Pyron Trophy. The results were very close but 
Corporal S. S. Wortham, leader of the 2d Squad, 2d Pla- 
toon, Machine Gun Troop (see cut), managed to nose 
out the other five best troop squads by a close margin. 

The ceremony of presenting the Pyron Trophy was held 
on the Machine Gun Troop parade on Sunday, May 1st. 
The regimental commander congratulated each member 
of the winning squad as he handed him his share of the 
cash prize. Colonel Pyron was so pleased with the results 
that the squad test produced in basic training throughout 
the regiment, that he, very generously, doubled the 
amount of the cash prize. This made it a prize well worth 
winning. One of the losing corporals was heard to remark, 
“By God, if I had known that the winning squad was 
going to get that much money, I sure would have worked 
harder.” 

In addition to the large cash prize, the firm of Ring & 
Brewer, Inc., Military Store, 1803 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Texas, kindly donated a handsome plaque, suitably en- 
graved, to Corporal Wortham and his winning squad. 

By winning the best squad competition, the Machine 
Gun Troop will be entitled to carry a beautifully engraved 
silk streamer on its guidon for one year. This streamer 
was presented to Captain Louis A. Beecherl, commanding 
the troop, by Colonel Pyron. 

After the presentation ceremonies on May rst, Captain 
Beecherl was the host to all officers of the regiment at a 
delicious venison barbecue supper, held at the Troop 
Club House on Lemmon Ave. 

All troops of the regiment are hard at work completing 
the instruction and record qualification courses with both 
the rifle and pistol. These courses are completed by all 
troops of this regiment prior to the field training period 
in order that the two weeks at camp may be devoted to 
tactical exercises and problems. 


Great credit is due the troops of this regiment for the 
spirit displayed and the sacrifices made in completing all 
rifle and pistol firing prior to camp. The target range is 
some thirty miles from Dallas, and when a troop is firing, 
in addition to paying for the use of the range out of the 
troop funds, the individual officers and troopers have to 


dig down into their own pockets and pay for their trans- 


May-June 


portation back and forth, as no funds are available for this 
most important phase of training. During its range practice 
each troop works from noon Saturday until dark Sunday. 
Pay is received for one and one-half hours drill. 

After the completion of his Federal Armory Inspection 
of the Regiment on March igth, Captain Harry Knight, 
Cavalry, was the guest of honor at the regimental dinner 
at the Baker Hotel. Colonel Pyron thanked Captain 
Knight for his efficient inspection and for the valuable con- 
structive criticisms given by him during the course of his 
inspection, for improvement throughout the regiment. 
General Louis A. Davidson, commanding the 56th Cav- 
alry Brigade, the principal speaker of the evening, con- 
gratulated Colonel Pyron on the fine condition of his regi- 
ment, and urged all officers present to keep up their good 
work. 

Our beloved Chaplain, Captain Bertram L. Smith, the 
best regimental chaplain there ever was, states on his 
quarterly report that the morale throughout the regiment 
is excellent and spiritual condition is as good as could be 
expected. 
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124th Cavalry 
CoLonet Catvin B. Garwoop, Commanding 


On January 15th, and 16th, 1938, the 124th Cavalry 
held a two sided Command Post Exercise in Houston, 
Texas, under the direction of Major Rexford E. Wil- 
loughby, Regular Army Instructor. The scene of the 
exercise was at the Armory of Headquarters Troop, 124th 
Cavalry and the problem was the Regiment used on a 
counter reconnaissance mission developing into an ag- 
gressive mission, requiring a regimental attack to push 
aside a strong enemy covering force. The 311th Cavalry 
(Reserve) Commanded by Lt. Col. James P. Williams, 
took the part of the Red Forces, they also had an original 
counter reconnaissance mission which later changed to one 
of delay. The problem was started at One P.M., Saturday 
afternoon, January 15th, and continued until One p.M., 
January 16th. The Colonel and his entire Regimental 
Staff, Headquarters Troop and numerous visitors remained 
encamped at the Armory the entire night. Meals were 
served by the 124th Cavalry Headquarters Troop, under 
the direction of the troop commander, Capt. Grover G. 
Goodrich. All staff sections functioned in their normal 
duties and much valuable information was gained in the 
knowledge of staff work. So much good was derived from 
this exercise that Colonel Garwood has stated that another 
will be held some time in the future so as to better repare 
the staff sections for the Third Army maneuver of which 
the 124th Cavalry will be a part next summer. 

The staff officers who participated in this exercise were 
Lt. Col. Harry H. Johnson, Executive Officer; Capt. John 
W. Neville, S-1; Capt. Jule R. Smith, S-2 and 3» and 
Capt. Grover C. Simpson, S-4; rst Lt. Wayman, assistant 
S-1. These officers were ably assisted by a number of 
Troop Commanders who were present from troops in the 
various sections of the State: Capt. Arsene F. Marcais, 
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Machine Gun Troop, San Antonio, Texas; Capt. James 
L. Stitt, Troop B, Fort Worth Texas, and Capt. William 
C. Dorbritz, Troop E, Brenham, Texas. Capt. Marcias 
and Capt. Stitt each drove approximately three hundred 
miles to attend this exercise. 

Major Willoughby was assisted by Capt. Harry Knight, 
Regular Army instructor of the 124th Cavalry, stationed 
at Fort Worth; Capt. William R. Shaefer, Field Artillery, 
Regular Army, instructor in Houston, Texas, and Capt. 
John Mettemheimer, 56th Cavalry Brigade, TNG, Lt. 
Austin of the 111th Observation Squadron, and Master 
Sergeant David Jansma. 

Special order Number 11, from Eighth Corps Area 
Headquarters, dated February 1st, announced that Tech- 
nical Sergeant David M. Jansma had been promoted to 
Master Sergeant. “Dave” has been a Sergeant Instructor 
in this Regiment since December 15, 1923, and has been 
willing at any and all times to be of service to individuals 
as well as to the Regiment itself. He will retire after two 
more camps and it is going to be a grave problem to replace 
Sergeant Jansma. All of the officers and men of the 124th 
Cavalry congratulate him on his promotion. 

At one of our recent troop schools, Captain John Met- 
tenheimer, Brigade Operations Officer, had charge of the 
instruction. The problem which he had prepared showed 
that lots of time had been spent in preparing it and it was 
very interesting to all concerned. The problem involved 
the actual functioning of every staff officer in his particular 
line of work and Captain Mettenheimer has agreed to 
work up another problem of this type for us in the near 
future. 

Federal Inspection reports for the Regiment are very 
encouraging to the Regimental Commander, his staff and 
troop commanders. Aside from a few minor deficiencies 
which are ever present in military units, the reports are 
excellent. All troops are now engaged in a definite pro- 
gram of training to insure their being in the best possible 
shape by camp time. 

Captain Simpson, Regimental S-4, is installing a per- 
manent inventory cardex system which will expedite the 
requisitioning of equipment for the organizations in case 
of mobilization. 
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305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coronet Vincent A. Carrot, Cav-Res., Commanding 


As our inactive training draws to a close, we can look 
back on a year that belies its technical name, and which 
was completely full of activity, both military and social. 

We have previously written concerning the interest 
shown in our weekly meetings, our monthly horse shows, 
and our annual dance. Now, as a grand finale, we think 
you will be glad to know that our “Regimental Day” fes- 
tivities exceeded the best hopes of our committees, and 
really will be looked back on as a highlight. 

Our Regimental Party was called for four o'clock, on 
April 16th, at the Troop Armory, and as is our custom, 
our wives and guests were invited. About one hundred 
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and fifty attended, and they were entertained first by our 
annual indoor horse show. There were four classes, 
divided by rank. The class for 2nd Lieutenants was won 
by Lieutenant Rosenheim, who gave a fine performance 
over seven difficult obstacles. Lieutenant Naftzinger sailed 
over eleven obstacles to win the class for rst Lieutenants. 
The third class was even more difficult, being designed 
for the advanced ability of Captains, and Captain Mc- 
Kinley gave a beautiful performance to place first'in this 
event. The fourth class was not restricted, and Lieutenant 
Poulterer came home in front. 

After the show, the officers and their guests left the 
arena and then gathered in the Regimental Room where 
the annual history was read, and the following awards 
given as a result of the year’s activities: 

Lieutenant Naftzinger—a sabre awarded to the Lieu- 
tenant who has done the most for the esprit de corps of 
the regiment. 

Lieutenant Howley—Trophy, for the best trained rider. 

Lieutenant Allen—Trophy, for the best natural rider. 

Captain Watson—Spurs and riding crop, for best at- 
tendance. 

Lieutenant Riordan—Trophy, for most extension school 
work. 

Lieutenant Read—Trophy, for greatest efficiency as an 
instructor. 
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Captain Morrow—Trophy, for all around military de- 
velopment. 

Lieutenant Rosenheim—Trophy, most deserving officer 
in the best troop. 

The squadron cup for attendance went to the 1st Squad- 
ron. 

Most of the awards were presented by the senior officers, 
and they are to be thanked for their generosity. It is be- 
lieved that they do make for greater interest, and the good 
fellowship of competition does much to make our regi- 
ment successful. They, too, should receive an award for 
their work in promoting the esprit de corps in the regi- 
ment. 

For competition hereafter, Major May Stevenson Easby 
has presented the regiment with the General George G. 
Meade Trophy—a Ene silver cup—in memory of Gen- 
eral Meade the grandfather of Mrs. Easby. Each year, 
upon the cup will be inscribed the name of the officer who 
has shown the greatest military efficiency, with special 
emphasis on leadership, during the active duty training 


period. 


a eZ 
305th Cavalry Gets General George G. Meade 
Cup 


Major May Stevenson Easby has presented this beauti- 
ful cup to the 305th Cavalry in memory of General George 
G. Meade, who is the grandfather of Mrs. Henrietta Eas- 
by. 
"Each year, upon the cup will be inscribed the name of 
the officer who, during the past year has shown the great- 
est amount of military efficiency. Special emphasis will 


be placed upon leadership, as indicated during active duty 
training. fo a te 

306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Maryland 
Cotone, Mattuew F. James, Cav-Res., Commanding 


During March and April the Baltimore group had the 
opportunity to hear Major Gorden Carrington of the 
Army War College speak on “Antiaircraft,” Major 
Francis G. Bonham on “Military Intelligence,” and the 
Army Industrial College Committee on Industrial Mobi- 
lization. In March, the Hon. Andrew J. May, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, gave a talk 
on the Reserve Component, and urged all officers to join 
the Reserve Officers’ Association. During this period of- 
ficers of the regiment gave lectures as follows: Colonel 
James “Cavalry Regiment in Delaying Action,” Major 
Warner “Rear Guarl Action,” Major Kane “Conduct of 
Night Marches,” and Lieutenant Thomas E. Jarman 
“Defense of a Position.” On Sunday, May 1st, the or- 
ganization meeting of 306th Cavalry Club was held at the 
Farm, and a large number of officers from both Baltimore 
and Washington were present. Refreshments were served 
by the Committee. 

New assignments to the regiment include Lieutenants 
Joseph B. Mosteller, John P. Dalton and George R. 
Sledge, Jr., while Lt. Wm. F. Betts was relieved, due to 
having moved from the area. A special effort is being 
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made by the Baltimore group to help Hq., Baltimore 
Reserve Units in fulfilling the local C.M.T.C. quota. 

The officers located in and about shire recently 
had the great pleasure of hearing Brigadier General +i. 5. 
Hawkins, retired, on the subject of “Cavalry.” Other im- 
portant lectures this spring were “Duties of Regimental 
and Squadron Staff Officers” by Major George H. Mil- 
holland, 3rd Cav., and “Duties of Headquarters Troop” 
by Capt. T. H. J. Trapnell, 3d Cav. . Major R. W. Grow 
gave a splendid lecture on the subject “Mechanized Cay- 
alry” in April to the 2d Squadron, and this was followed 
by one on “Combat Intelligence in the Cavalry Regiment” 
by Lt. Col. J. D. Stout, MI-Res. Squadron officers also 
gave lectures as follows: Captain Daniel “Machine Guns” 
and Lieut. Burgoyne “Organization of a Squadron Center 
of Resistance.” Equitation and drill continued at Fort 
Myer under the direction of Major Harry and the Pistol 
Marksmanship Class under the supervision of Captain 
Woodruff carried on. 

On the evening of April 27th, a combined group of 
Cavalry and Military Intelligence personnel had the 
pleasure of hearing a talk on “The Southwest” by the 
2d Squadron Unit Instructor, Major J. C. Mullenix, Cav. 
Recent War Department orders announce the transfer of 
Major Mullenix to duty with the staff and faculty, the 
Air Corps Tactical School, Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Alabama, effective June 25th. Major Mullenix has shep- 
herder us at summer camps, has marked the Extension 
School papers of the entire regiment and has been the 
friend and mentor of all. He brought to the regiment the 
finest instruction it has ever received, with programs of 
consistent interest. He will be very much missed at 306th 
Cavalry functions after his departure in June, and he 
carries the sincere thanks of the regiment for his tireless 
work on its behalf, as well as the best wishes of all hands 
for success in the future. 

Special Orders No. 24, Hq., 62d Cavalry Division 
dated April 22, 1938, announced the promotion of Major 
Harry to the grade of Lieut. Colonel. Col. Harty is re- 
lieved from assignment to the regiment and becomes 
Executive Officer, 153d Cavalry Brigade. This well-earned 
promotion follows many years’ service with the regiment. 
His interest and activity in regimental matters has been 
exceeded by none, and his leaving the regiment is a dis- 


tinct loss. Colonel Harry’s promotion follows that of Lt. - 


Col. Harold H. Jacobs, another officer of long service in 
the 306th Cavalry, who is now in command of the 1317th 
Service Unit (Cavalry Mobilization Center). It is a 
pleasure to know that the association of both of these 
officers with the unit will continue, although they are 
no longer officially on the regimental roster . 
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307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 


LIEUTENANT Cotone- R. B. H. Beco, Cav-Res., 
Commanding 


We have our old commander back with us: Lieut. 


Colonel R. B. H. Begg has been re-assigned, and wil! 
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run things from his former residence at V.P.I. 

1st Lieut. Gorham B. Walker fell for the lure of the 
Va. N.G., and accepted a commission with its QMC. 

Another loss recently was the relief of rst Lieut. Walker 
R. Tayloe, our Equitator Extraordinary, who moved to 
New York. Captain Mann, now at Fort Riley, approves 
of the School, but complains that he doesn’t get enough 
riding. 

The usual spring activity in home-work is on, and it 
appears now that our quota of thirty-odd for Summer 
Camps will be more than filled. The terrain, and camp at 
Fort Belvoir, is a great improvement over the close coun- 
try at Fort Myer. 

ft OF -¥ 


308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Cotonet GeorcE H. Cuerrincton, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commandin g 


The officers of the regiment were greatly pleased to have 
as their guest on April rth, Lt. Col. Pendleton, the Di- 
vision Adjutant General. As this was Col. Pendleton’s 
first official visit to the 308th Cavalry, he had never had 
the opportunity of seeing the Regimental Training Center. 
The afternoon was devoted to an inspection and Col. 
Pendleton evidenced much interest in the layout and 
equipment of the plant. 

Since the visit of the Adjutant General, installation of 
lights on the drill field has been completed. The system 
was designed by and installed under the direction of the 
Regimental Commander, Col. Cherrington. No attempt 
was made to brilliantly floodlight the field, but sufficient 
light has been placed on all’ portions of the inclosure to 
permit riders and horses to clearly see everything from one 
end to the other. This will permit equitation, drill move- 
ments, etc., although, possibly, not jumping nor pistol 
firing. The first night session under lights was held on 
Thursday, April 28, with ten officers present. Mounted 
instruction will be held as usual on Wednesday nights 
hereafter. The light will permit later starting of the 
periods, thus eliminating the rush from business to the 
class, and will allow riding until a later hour, if desired. 

On April 23d the ladies of the regiment held a benefit 
bridge party at the clubhouse in the afternoon and a dinner 
party in the evening. Seventeen tables were sold for the 
bridge and more than forty were present for the dinner. 
The proceeds are to be usd to purchase new furniture and 
equipment for the clubhouse. A good friend of the regi- 
ment, Mr. Malcolm Goldsmith, has recently donated a 
new large Leonard electric refrigerator to assist in this 
project. 

Since the beginning of the school year an appreciable 

increase over the previous year has been noted in all regi- 
inental activities, mounted instruction, individual riding, 

attendance at conferences and dismounted pistol practice. 

More officers have qualified for active duty than the regi- 
rental quota can care for and it is expected that several 
others will complete qualification in the near future. 
The ladies riding class, under the direction of Capt. 
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Barr and Lieut. Perritt, will resume “under the lights” on 
the evening of May 5th. This class meets weekly, except 
in the winter, and 1s quite popular. 

It is desired to bring to the attention of the officers of 
the division an attendance record, which, it is believed, 
cannot be excelled. First Lieutenant J. Roy Degenhardt 
attended all eighteen conferences and all mounted instruc- 
tion classes in 1936-37; all twelve conferences and twenty- 
eight of the twenty-nine mounted classes held so far since 
October 1, 1937; and all social functions of the regiment 
both years. Besides this, he has ridden many hours outside 
of classes. Lt. Degenhardt is to be congratulated on this 
showing, which is especially remarkable because of the 
fact that he is the busy owner of a prosperous real estate 
and insurance company and secretary of several building 
and loan associations. 
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862nd Field Artillery (Horse) —Baltimore, Md. 
Major Frank GosneLt, Cavalry-Reserve, Commanding 


The regiment announces with regret the recent transfer 
of Lieutenant Colonel Ralph C. Bishop to the 1321st Ser- 
vice Unit. Fortunately, however, the Field Artillery will 
not lose his services since his new duties will be with a 
Field Artillery Mobilization Center. 

Major Frank Gosnell, Jr., and Captains Thomas C. 
Ferguson and Irvin A. Lex, have attended the Division 
Staff exercise at Towson, Md., since December, 1937. The 
conference attendance of the regiment has been the best in 
years. 
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New Mexico Military Institute Cavalry Regiment 
R.O.T.C. 


The Institute has just completed a most successful in- 
door range schedule, and preliminary work for the .30 
caliber firing at the modern range 1s well under way. Out 
of 34 postal matches with various schools and colleges the 
Institute won 19. The high score was 3,610 out of a pos- 
sible 4,000 points. Cadet Guy Boschke, Jr., was high man 
with an average score of 360 out of a possible 400, over 10 
matches. Three cadets, L. M. Kertick, G. Boschke, Jr., 
and C. A. Harp, won their Distinguished Rifleman 
Medals from the National Rifle Association. Fifteen 
cadets completed the requirements for the expert badge. 
Lieutenant D, M. Ackerman, Camp Perry contestant in 
1935, 1936 has done an able job as coach assisted by Lieu- 
tenant C. D. Fuller, member of the Officers Reserve Corps 
Team at Camp Perry, 1935; 1936, 1937. The Caliber .45 
dismounted pistol practice last fall resulted in 5 experts, 11 
sharpshooters and 14 marksmen, all qualified. Preliminary 
practice for the mounted pistol course is also under way at 
this time. The .30 Caliber rifle practice which begins 
next week will follow the new course which includes the 
skirmish run at rapid fire, 36 cadets of the advanced course 
will fire for record. At the same time 35 other cadets will 
compete for the coveted Jason W. James Medals and Bars 
for .30 Caliber firing. This match will include the 1,000 
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yard firing of the National Match Course as well as 200, 
300 and 600 yards, included for the first time this season. 
Only previous contestants in James Matches and men 
making the 10 highest scores in other shooting will be 
eligible to enter this difficult match. The William 
Randolph Hearst .22 Caliber match and the 8th Corps 
Area Intercollegiate Matches saw the Institute well up 
on the lists among many contestants. Shoulder Matches 
were fired against the able New Mexico State Civilian 
Teams of Roswell, Las Vegas, Albuquerque, Sante Fe, and 
Clovis, in which the Institute placed second to the Roswell 
Rifle Club. In March an open Invitational Match was 
held. The Institute won this match beating out Roswell 
in the team match by 22 points. Cadet L. M. Kerrick of 
the Institute was high individual with 372 points out of a 
possible 4oo. 

The annual War Department Inspection, just com- 
pleted, will place the Institute once more high among the 
honor schools. With minor variations the cadets were well 
prepared for indoor and outdoor test questions propounded 
by the inspecting board who were Major Henry J. Match- 
ett, Office of The Chief of Infantry, Major Horace W. 
Forster, 8th Cavalry, and Captain Staten E. Rall, 29th 
Infantry. The inspectors were especially impressed by the 
buildings, grounds, rifle ranges, etc., and the conduct and 
appearance of cadets at all formations. A fierce dusty gale 
during the dismounted review was practically the only 
source of annoyance encountered. After the inspection 
was completed the visiting officers found time to visit the 
famous Carlsbad Caverns. 

Polo at the Institute has been surprisingly successful this 
year under the able direction of Major A. H. Norton, 
U.S.A. Retired. Starting the season with only one man 
left of the fine team of 1936-1937, this year’s team has 
gradually improved until now it is about as good as the 
last. In the fall season the Institute succeeded in reaching 
the finals of the Southwest Open to be defeated by the 
great team of the Seventh Cavalry composed of Captain 
Yale, Lieutenant Estes, Lieutenant Wilson and Captain 
Howze. Following the tournament at Bliss the Institute 
lost two games to Oklahoma Military Academy a very 
fine team coached by Major Glenn Finley. The fall 
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victories were over the Las Mesa Polo Club, University of | 
Arizona, Special Troops of Fort Bliss, Texas, .and two 
over the University of Oklahoma. 

The spring season started with two losses at ‘Tuco 
Arizona, to the University of Arizona, coached by Major 
Carleton Burgess. Then followed an unbroken succession 
of victories to date: Two wins over Plainview Polo Club; 
two over the University of Southern California which 
team has just won the Championship of the Western Di- | 
vision of the Intercollegiate and considered by some as the 
favorites to win the National Intercollegiate Champion- — 
ship. This last team is coached by Captain Wesley White, 
former officer of Artillery and Official Umpire for the 
United States Polo Association. 

To date the Institute has won ten of fifteen games 
played, with nine games remaining on the schedule. Start- 
ing the season with two men never having played a match 
game the improvement in team-work, horsemanship and 
stroking had been evidenced by the succession of victories 
during the spring season. . 7 

Probably the most difficult games of the season will be 
played in Midland, Texas, April 24-25, when the Insti- 
tute meets a strong aggregation of selected players from | 
the various West Texas teams, including Rip Smith, Gus 
White, Jay Floyd, and Cecil Childers. 

On alternate days throughout the year all Varsity 
Squad players, sixteen in number have been engaged in 
schooling a group of young prospects which at this time 
merely lack the age to go into fast play. It is most gratify- 
ing to the school authorities to know that all Varsity play- 
ers are capable and qualified to train young horses for polo 
as well as to play the eee 

The starting team this year is composed of: Cadet Major 
Jack Shirley of Grand Canyon, Arizona, Team Captain 
and Number 3; Cadet 2nd Lieutenant Jimmie Taylor, 
Carrizozo, New Mexico, Number 1; Cadet 2nd Lieuten- 
ant Frank Cowden, Jr., Midland, Texas, Number 4; and 
Cadet Corporal John Bannister, Phoenix, Arizona, Num- 
ber 2. A large number of reserves have been substituted 
in games throughout the year and there is reason to believe 
that the Institute will continue to have creditable teams 
each year. 

















